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TO HIS own master: 



CHAPTER I. 

THE CROOKED STICK. 

The Bev. Thomas Bakister, M. A., was really a lucky 
fellow. Providence bad been good to him all round. 

It would be hard to give a list of the good things that a 
Kind Hand — let us call it by the right name, not chauce or 
Providence — had heaped upon this young man's head. 

It had given him, to begin with, a good father, the Vicar 
of a West Country parish; a good mother goes without 
saying. What man ever did anything in the world, or was 
worth anything, who hadn't a good mother? 

The paternal living in the sweet West Country was a 
poor living to be held by a poor man, and Tom Banister's 
father had no private means; and he had by way of 
compensation a large family. 

He had no means whatever outside his profession. His 
one aim in life, besides the duties of his sacred office, which 
no man ever more conscientiously fulfilled, was to give his 
sons an education befitting their station. 

He had nothing else to give them. 

There were five sous in that poor West Country Vicarage, 
and, one by one, by dint of much self-denial — that seemed 
to them in after-life, looking back to it across the years, 
nothing short of heroic — they were sent out from the parent 
nest equipped for the battle of life. 

They knew something even at the time of the daily denial 
of those gentle, self-less lives, and of the suffering, and 
pinching, and scraping of those hard, hard times. They 
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knew enough to thank God every day of their lives, when 
they had grown to be men, for His unspeakable gift — the 
gift of loving, self-denying parents. 

Those who had borne the suffering and privation so 
willingly were asleep now under the grass in the green 
churchyard outside the Vicarage gate, where they had lived 
and suffered. 

All the sons who had once gathered round that frugal 
board were provided for now — well provided for. The truth 
of the old adage had been proved: the righteous had not 
been forsaken for a single day, and his seed were certainly 
not begging their bread. 

Tom Banister, the youngest of the five stalwart sons, 
was so fortunate as to win a sizarship at a college in Gam- 
bridge, which we will call St. Botolph's, St. Botolph being 
the patron saint of beggars and poor men. Not that there 
were many poor men at St. Botolph/s in Tom Banister's 
time. There was not an undergraduate among them who 
wore such a threadbare coat as poor Tom, or eked out his 
slender allowance with such painful economy and fore- 
thought. 

Oh, the humiliations and shifts of those early days! 

It touched him, when a man, to look back on the humil- 
iations of that bare student life, its hardships and priva- 
tions; but it touched him more deeply to remember that, 
wheu the struggle was over and he reaped the harvest of 
those early trials, the generous father who had often sent 
him his last shilling, when appealed to in some pressing 
need was no longer there to see it. 

When prosperity came to Tom Banister, it came with a 
bound. It brought him quite early in his career, when 
most men are content to be curates, a living — a comfortable 
living to some men, a rich living to him. Providence did 
not stop with the living. She had richer gifts in store, and 
she gave him of her best — her very best. She gave him a 
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lovely wife, and in due course she gave him two lovely 
children. 

What more was there left for him to desire? What more 
could Providence find to give him? 

She had given him the unspeakable gift of love. With 
this great gift were the lesser gifts of health and strength, 
a handsome person, and a manly frame. 

Nature had done her best for Tom Banister, and Fortune, 
in happy emulation, had added her ample store. 

There was not a single cloud on his fair horizQn. His 
cup was quite full — dangerously full — full to the brim. 

The living of Thorpe Regis in the West Country was a 
town living. There was only one church in the town — the 
parish church. 

One church provided ample accommodation for the con- 
gregation of St. Michael's, for Dissent had established a 
firm foothold in Thorpe. 

There were already five chapels belonging to different 
denominations, and any day there might be a sixth. The 
Christians of Thorpe Regis had a habit of quarrelling among 
themselves, and breaking up into little factions, and setting 
up rival conventicles. 

Their quarrels had nothing to do with Tom Banister. 
His congregation never quarrelled. They were quite a 
happy family. 

There were daily services in the parish church; that is, 
prayers were read every day, and a sermon was preached 
on Wednesday evenings, and there were early celebrations 
on Sundays and saints' days. There were the usual parish 
clubs and friendly societies, something going on every day 
in the week: Bible-classes, or temperance meetings, or 
Young Men's or Young Women's Associations, or Bands of 
Hope, or mothers' meetings. There was always something 
to keep a curate's zeal from flagging; in addition to all 
these things there was the school. 
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It was not a Board school; it was an old-fashioned 
National school, where the Bible was read and taught in 
the old-fashioned way. It wasn't read only; it was taught, 
and the curate had to spend one hour of his busy day in 
teaching it. Model-drawing and perspective and the piano 
were not in the curriculum; the budding agricultural 
mind was sufficiently exercised in grasping, in a feeble, 
rudimentary way, the three R's, and in stumbling through 
the Church Catechism. 

What^with visiting the sick, teaching the children, at- 
tending the meetings, and taking the daily services, the 
work of the curate of St. Michael's was cut out. If he 
did his duty he would not have a minute to himself all the 
week. 

Tom Banister had been particularly lucky in his curates; 
it was nothing new for him to be lucky; it would have 
been an exception to the rule if anything had gone wrong 
with him. 

He had been so fortunate as to keep one curate four 
years — an exemplary young man, who had done all, and 
more than all, he was required to do; who had never neg- 
lected a single duty during all these busy months and 
years, and had contrived to put in not a few works of super- 
erogation. 

He had his reward in due time. 

When a vacancy occurred in the living of the adjoining 
village of Thorpe St. Mary, the Bishop of the diocese 
offered it to Banister's hard-working curate, and the Rec- 
tor of Thorpe Regis had to look out for a successor. He 
promptly advertised in the Guardian for a curate. No 
doubt if the Guardian had been in existence in St. Paul's 
days, he would have made his wants known through that 
excellent medium, when Barnabas had quarrelled with 
Him and Mark had turned away from the work. 

It did not occur to Tom Banister as it occurs to thin- 
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skinned people in the present day, that it was humiliating 
to advertise for a curate. He had advertised often enough 
for a curacy in those old days, and be still recollected the 
avidity with which he used to read through the list of 
" Wanted" in the columns of the Guardian. 

Other curates read them with avidity now, and the re- 
sult of their reading caused his post-bag to overflow for 
several mornings qfjber his advertisement had appeared. 

The answers to this advertisement were a considerable 
source of trouble to the Rector of St. Michael's. His 
correspondents were so full of "views/' He hadn't any 
" views" in particular himself, except to do his duty accord- 
ing to his lights, and teach the old-fashioned doctrine of 
the Church of England. 

From among the mass of correspondence he chose a 
young man who hadn't any " views,'' or, at least, he didn't 
mention them. 

Perhaps he did not choose wisely. 

He was hampered all the time with a dreadful suspicion 
that, according to the old rhyme, he should 

" Go round the wood, and round the wood, 
And pick the crooked stick at last." 

Morally he did pick the crooked stick. 

He had offered a title for Holy Orders, and the candi- 
date he selected in due course offered himself to the 
Bishop of the diocese for ordination. 

Then came the rub. 

Stephen Dash wood, the candidate selected, was a Uni- 
versity man, who had taken a good degree in the Natural 
Science Tripos; he had taken a First Class, he had done 
exceptionally well. It is not an easy Tripos to take a 
First in: many of the best men, the very best men, the 
shining lights of the age, have only taken a Second Class; 
the subjects it embraces are so many, and so wide, practi- 
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cally it has no limits; and Stephen Dashwood, who had 
applied to Tom Banister for a title of Orders, for a curacy 
on a paltry stipend of one hundred pounds a year, had 
taken a First Class! 

Why did he choose the Church? Why didn't he stick 
to his science? 

There was yet time for him to go back; a stumbling- 
block had already been thrown across the threshold he was 
so anxious to cross. 

When he applied to his tutor for the customary docu- 
ments to send to the Bishop's chaplain, college testimonials 
were refused to him. 

He wrote to Tom Banister apprising him of the fact. 
The letter written under such humiliating circum- 
stances touched him deeply. 

Tom remembered his own youth, and he had a very 
tender heart. He wrote at once to Dashwood's tutor for 
an explanation of the reasons for the usual testimonials 
being withheld. 

He received a reply by return of post — a courteous cut- 
and-dried reply — stating that Mr. Dashwood had not kept 
the requisite number of college chapels, had not presented 
himself at the Lord's Table at the prescribed periods, had 
been "sent down" two terms, and had not during his resi- 
dence at the University given unmixed satisfaction to the 
college authorities, and, under these circumstances, they 
felt themselves fully justified in taking the extreme meas- 
ure of placing a bar across the threshold of his profes- 
sional career. 

In most cases it would have been an insuperable bar, and 
a useful and honorable profession would have been closed 
against him. 

Banister thought he knew his man; and he knew some- 
thing of the even-handed justice of alma mater. He remem- 
bered his own old college days. He sent the tutor's letter 
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off by the next post to his would-be curate, and requested 
an explanation of the charges brought against him. 

He got the explanation by return. 

Such a thorough, open, candid, outspoken confession, 
made by one erring human creature to another, he had 
never read. It shamed him to his very soul that such a 
eonfession should have been made to him. 

And, after all, what were the youthful follies that Dash- 
wood confessed? 

Banister had been guilty of them all in his time; and 
he could name men of his own year whose souls were dyed 
with sins — real sins, ten thousand times deeper than these 
youthful excesses — who had contrived to keep their chapels, 
and had been dismissed by alma mater with a benediction 
accrediting them with eminent Christian graces, and wit- 
nessing that they had led virtuous lives, and had been dili- 
gent students in many branches of knowledge. 

He could recall dozens of these virtuous youths, who had 
squandered their money in wicked and foolish excesses, 
and wasted their terms, taking Poll degrees, and coming 
out at the tail of the Third Glass — and his man had taken 
a First in a Tripos. 

He was deeply moved by Stephen Dashwood's manly, 
straightforward letter. The confession of weakness and 
folly was so frank, and there was no justification pleaded. 
He had not, he stated in his letter to Banister, in those 
thoughtless college days any intention whatever of enter- 
ing the Church as a profession. In fact, there were ob- 
stacles in the way. He had, like many other students of 
science, scruples and doubts — serious doubts. Thank 
Heaven they were all cleared away now, and he had come 
to his right mind. While they were still with him he 
could not conscientiously approach the Lord's Table. 
The call had not come to him until later, when those 
stormy undergraduate days were over. It had come to 
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him at his mother's death. He had promised her, at 
her dying request, that he would consecrate all the powers 
God had given him to His service. The call had come to 
him at this solemn time, clear and imperative and unmis- 
takable. It had come to him with such insistence that he 
had thrown aside all worldly considerations, and risen up 
at once to follow the Master who had so distinctly called 
him. 

No one could have read that deeply moving letter and 
doubted the sincerity of Stephen Dash wood's conversion. 

Banister sent his letter to the Bishop's chaplain, and 
the Bishop accepted him without further question. Two 
days after his ordination Dash wood came to Thorpe Regis 
as the curate of St. Michael's. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE CURATE OF ST. MICHAEL'S. 

Tom Banister's wife never could understand why, 
with so many applications for the vacant curacy from 
men with unexceptional characters and quite immaculate 
University careers, her husband should have gone out of 
his way to pick a black sheep. 

" I wonder what your new curate will be like, Tom," 
Mrs. Banister said at lunch on the day when Dashwood was 
expected; " will he be very wicked-looking, and frighten 
the congregation into fits?" 

Mrs. Banister had an exaggerated way of putting things. 

"Why should he be at all wicked-looking, darling?" 
asked the Rector. 

He always called his lovely wife " darling," and the name 
suited her. It suited her to use the expressive phrase of 
colloquial slang, down to the ground. 

She was as lovely now as the day lie married her, seven 
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years ago, when she was the acknowledged belle of the 
country, and — which was saying a great deal — she was as 
sweet as she was lovely. He coilld not have found a better 
name for her than " darling." 

" Oh, because he's got such a bad character. He couldn't 
be such a black sheep without showing it. I expect he'll 
have a sinister expression — I wonder what a sinister ex- 
pression is like? — and I shouldn't be surprised if he had 
horns some where." 

" Darling, you'll frighten the children if you say such 
things. Just look at Poppy's face! " 

Poppy's face was worth looking at. It was the exact 
counterpart of her beautiful mother's, only it was smaller 
and rounder and pinker. Not very much pinker. There 
was the flush of the wild-rose on Mrs. Tom Banister's 
cheeks that beat all the rouge in the world, but Poppy's 
eyes were bluer and rounder, and the hair was a paler 
flaxen. It was such pretty fluffy flaxen hair, and it 
framed her dear soft little pink face in an aureole of shin- 
ing gold. 

The blue eyes were opened now to their widest; they 
were quite round with wonder. 

"It's daddy's black sheep we are talking about, Poppy," 
Mrs. Tom explained. " Haven't you seen their dear black 
faces and their little horns?" 

" Bighorns," corrected Poppy; "great — big — big horns! " 

" Black face, black nose, black eyes, black feet! Ba, 
ba, black sheep!" added Tommykin, who was a small 
edition of Poppy, only pinker and rounder and curlier. 

The Rector drove over in the dog-cart to the railway 
station two miles off, to meet his new curate, and Mrs. Tom 
and the children accompanied him to the Rectory gate. 

"Not now, Poppy; not now, Tommykin!" said the 
Rector as he drove off, nodding to the children on the 
path, who were stretching out their little arms to be lifted 
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up on the seat beside him. " Not now; daddy's going to 
fetch the black sheep !" 

He heard their voices crying after him down the road, 
" Bring him back soon, dada! Ba, ba, black sheep!" 

It was not difficult to identify the new curate among 
the little crowd of passengers that came into Thorpe 
Station by the afternoon train. 

Banister saw him the moment the train stopped, as he 
stepped out of a third-class carriage. The new curate 
ought to have looked around for his Rector, who he knew 
very well was coming to meet him; but he did nothing of 
the kind. He stood at the door of the third-class carriage 
and lifted out an innumerable quantity of bundles and 
baskets, and finally he helped out a young woman encum- 
bered with a baby and a birdcage. 

He held the baby while she got the birdcage out of the 
carriage, and collected together her miscellaneous lug- 
gage. 

He was still holding the baby when Banister came up 
to him on the platform, and he had to change the baby 
from the right arm to the left before he could shake hands 
with him. 

He was a tall, slender young man, rather stooping in his 
gait, with a plain, sallow face and thin, clear-cut, nervous 
lips; but he had the kindest eyes that Tom had ever seen, 
eyes that looked straight out at him with a look that he 
could almost feel. 

No; he was not disappointed in his man. 

" Now, is there anything more I can do for you?" the 
curate said, when the first greeting was over. 

He was not addressing his Sector; he was speaking to 
the woman whose baby he still held. 

She was a young thing, and evidently not used to travel- 
ing; and she stood on the platform in the midst of her 
numerous impedimenta, flushed and bewildered, and mak- 
ing no effort to take her baby from the curate's arms. 
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" I expected my husband would be here to meet me," she 
said, looking helplessly around at the fast-disappearing 
crowd. " He said he would be here, and bring a donkey 
and cart for the things. " 

" Have you far to go? " asked the Eector. 

He felt he must say something, and put an end to this 
absurd situation. 

" About three miles, sir," answered the woman dropping 
a curtsey, but making no attempt to take the baby. " My 
husband's got a situation at Meadowsweet Farm, Mr. Giles's 
place, and he's sent for me an' the things. He ought by 
rights to be here to meet me." 

Meadowsweet Farm was in Tom Banister's parish, and 
he remembered that he had heard that Giles had recently 
taken on a fresh laborer, and that a cottage about a mile 
the other side of Thorpe Regis was being done up for the 
man's wife and family, who were coming to him from 
another part of the country. 

This, then, was the man's wife, and the new equate was 
holding the family. 

He was not holding all the family; there was a bird in 
a big wicker cage, tied up in a colored pocket-handker- 
chief, and there was a cat in a basket, trying very hard to 
get out, and there was no husband and no donkey-cart to 
meet them. 

The woman was very near crying. She had no money, 
and she had nowhere to go; and she stood pale and be- 
wildered among her humble penates, looking helplessly 
around the deserted platform. 

The station was quite deserted now, with the exception 
of the little group among the woman's shabby nondescript 
luggage. The porters were grinning behind their trucks, 
and the station-master was watching them from the door 
of his private office, and the new curate was holding the 
baby. 
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It was a most undignified situation. 

" I will drive over to Mr. Giles's as I go back," said Ban- 
ister, "and ask him to send a cart to fetch you." 

"Does it lie in our way?' said Dashwood eagerly. 
" How very fortunate! It'll be quite as easy to take the 
woman up, and drop her at her own door. She's had a 
long journey already, and with all these things!" 

He looked down at the bundles and baskets on the 
platform as he spoke; the cat had already got her head 
out of one of them, and was struggling wildly to get free. 

"I don't think there's room for all this luggage," 
Banister pleaded weakly, catching at the first excuse that 
presented itself. 

" Oh yes, there is," said the curate cheerfully — " plenty 
of room. My luggage '11 go anywhere. I've nothing but 
a portmanteau and a dog." 

Tom hadn't noticed the dog until Dashwood mentioned 
it, and, as he spoke, a sleek shiny little black-and-white 
fox-terrier crept out from' between his legs and began 
barking at the cat! 

Without any further permission on the Hector's part, 
the woman's miscellaneous bundles were thrown into the 
dog-cart, and the woman herself was helped up into the 
front seat beside him. She couldn't ride on the back seat, 
she said, with a baby in her arms; she was quite sure she 
should fall out. 

The curate, who had superintended the transfer of the 
luggage, brought up the rear with the baby, and, having 
resigned his charge at last, jumped up behind ancl drove 
into Thorpe Regis with a birdcage between his legs, and 
his eutire attention for the remainder of the journey 
concentrated upon keeping the recalcitrant cat within the 
basket, from which it was wildly struggling to get free. 

It was not at all a dignified introduction to his new 
parish. Everybody they met on the way no doubt thought 
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that it was his wife, and his baby, and his birdcage in 
that red pocket-handkerchief, and that he was dreadfully 
ill-using the cat. 

After this absurd exhibition, Banister was prepared for 
any amount of quixotism in his new curate. Perhaps 
because he was prepared for it, he was a little disappointed 
because Dashwood behaved very much like other men. 
If he went about the parish carrying babies, and helping 
lame dogs over stiles, he did it when no one was by. He 
created no open scandal. 

The Sector's pretty wife, who happened to be waiting 
at the Rectory gate when the cavalcade drove by, was 
never tired of telling the tale of her husband's discomfi- 
ture. She used to tell it at every tea-table in Thorpe, and 
draw a long face and pucker her smooth forehead to show 
how Tom looked when the baby squealed, and the terrier, 
perched on the top of the bundles, yelped, and the cat, 
with her head out of the basket, used very unparliamen- 
tary language. 

Oh, the fun Mrs. Tom made of that unlucky journey, 
and how she teased poor Tom about it! She took the new 
curate up at once on the strength of it. She was rather 
fond of black sheep, if the truth must be told. She was 
so sick of proper people; they were the bane of her life. 
There were at least a dozen old women in Thorpe Regis 
that she positively hated. They were always preachiug 
at her — they never ventured to preach to her — and she 
had to sit and eat their bread-and-butter, and drink their 
unsweetened tea, and smile in their glum faces like an 
angel. * 

A rector's wife cannot pick her friends like the wives of 
members of any other learned profession— a doctor's or a 
lawyer's, for instance. They may have cliques, but a 
rector's wife mustn't be cliquey. She must be civil to 
everybody, and well for her if she can meet the imperti- 
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nences of ill-natured, odious people with the smile of an 
angel. 

Mrs. Banister introduced her husband's new curate to 
the select society of Thorpe at a tennis-party. 

If she had been a right-minded clergyman's wife, she 
ought to have got up a parish tea, or some other solemn 
function; and there ought to have been some hymns sung, 
and the new deacon ought to have gone round, properly 
dressed in sober clerical habiliments, and shaken hands. 
But Mrs. Tom was not right-minded; she was young and 
frivolous, and human — very human — and she preferred 
tennis to prayer meetings. 

She asked quite a large party to meet the new curate. 
She was helping Tom to mark out the two tennis-courts 
on the lawn, and put up the nets, and roll the grass, all 
the morning. Most people would have let the gardener 
do it, but Laura Banister was fond of doing that sort of 
thing herself. She was never happier than when she had 
a racket in her hand, and was skipping in a most undigni- 
fied way about a tennis-court. 

She was jumping about like any girl of sixteen in one of 
the courts she had marked out, with the curate for her 
vis-&-vi8, when her visitors began to arrive. 

One can't jump about in a long-tailed coat, with a cler- 
ical waistcoat buttoned up to the throat beneath it. The 
dignity of the Church would be at stake. 

Hence Stephen Dash wood's first introduction to Thorpe 
Regis and his new parishioners was in flannels. It was a 
dreadfully hot July day, and hopping about in the sun was 
hot work. 

The warm, perspiring man that Mrs. Banister intro- 
duced to her friends didn't look the least like a curate. 

His throat was open — a very fine, manly throat it was, and 
as fair as a woman's; and his dark, crisp, curling hair was 
thrown back off his forehead; his eyes— they were very 
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dark gray-blue eyes, and they were rather fine eyes — were 
shining with excitement, and his face was pink with heat, 
and decidedly damp with the exercise. 

Dashwood had to submit to such a lot of introductions: 
he had to keep leaving off a game to be introduced to some- 
body. There were only women to be introduced to, so 
that he couldn't give just a casual nod and go on with his 
game. 

There were very few men for Mrs. Tom to present. 
Whatever sons or brothers there were belonging to Thorpe 
Regis society were drafted off to London, or some othei 
big centre as soon as they were of an age to leave the pa- 
ternal roof. There was nothing for young men to do in 
Thorpe except to play lawn-tennis, and smoke, and "hang 
around. " 

It was not a wealthy community, and the male popula- 
tion was distributed over the face of the globe in the ca- 
pacity of bank clerks, law and medical students, cadets, 
ensigns, and civil servants, and a small percentage were 



\ roughing it in the Bush. 



It was a great pity the girls couldn't have been drafted 
off in a similar way. There was really nothing for them 
to do from morning till night but play croquet or tennis, 
or make calls and talk scandal, or fall ill and have the 
medical Adonis of the neighborhood called in to prescribe 
for them. 

Stephen Dashwood was introduced to dozens of girls 
that afternoon. They had all put on new summer dresses 
to meet him. The Rectory lawn had never been so be- 
sprinkled with gay colors and dainty toilettes before. It 
really looked like a bed of poppies. 

It was a blue July day, and there wasn't a cloud in the 
sky, and the midsummer sun was blazing down upon the 
lawn, and upon the girls in their fresh summer frocks. 

Nobody would have expected them to have come dressed 
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in a sack on such a day as this, but it was remarkable the 
singular unanimity with which they had all put on their 
most becoming gowns to meet the new curate. 

He had his work cut out to satisfy them all. He didn't 
sit down once that afternoon, but played religiously in 
every set until the blessed respite for tea. 

No wonder he was pink and perspiring. He plumped 
down on a low grassy bank in the delicious shade, and the 
girl he had been playing with, plumped down beside him, 
and all the other girls looked on. 

She was pink too, or red, rather, and she wore a red 
gown — at least, a white top and a red skirt — and she had 
very soft dark eyes and golden-brown hair and a sweet, 
reedy voice, and she played tennis beautifully. 

" I am so glad you've come, Mr. Dash wood," she was say- 
ing in her confidential, free-and-easy way, as if she had 
known him for years; " now we shall have some one to play 
with. It's been awfully slow having nothing but girls. 
Fm quite sick of girls!" 

"Really!" said the curate. He didn't know what else to 
say. 

" Yes; we are all girls or old women in Thorpe. We 
have no one on earth to say a word to us." 

" Haven't you any brothers?" 

" No, I haven't got a brother; but that doesn't matter. 
I prefer other people's brothers." 

The sentiment was not a new one, but Stephen had 
seldom heard it so freely expressed. 

" And have not the other people got any brothers?" he 
asked with a laugh. 

" Oh yes; but none of any good. All that are worth 
anything go away. I hope we shall have plenty of tennis- 
parties and concerts and dances now you have come. I 
hope you dance?" 

The curate opened his eyes and looked steadily at his 
interlocutor. 
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" Yes," he said slowly, " I dance, certainly; at least, I 
have been used to dancing, but I have not tried it yet in a 
clerical evening coat." 

Then, to his great relief, Mrs. Banister came and took 
him away. 

" How could you talk to that horrid girl? " she said, as 
she walked back to the house with him across the grass. 
" We could hear her shouting the other side of the lawn." 

"I'm afraid she talked to me," he said weakly. " If you 
hadn't come in time and carried me away, I believe she 
would have made me stand up and dance." 

There were at least twenty people that Mrs. Tom was 
anxious to introduce her husband's new curate to, and this 
minx — she called her a minx — of a Dolly Grove was tak- 
ing up all his attention, and making a spectacle of herself 
lolling on the grass beside him in her scarlet gown. 

She didn't carry him away a minute too soon. Every 
lady on the lawn, which really meant everybody in Thorpe, 
vowed he was flirting in the most barefaced way with that 
forward Miss Grove. He made a dozen enemies that 
unlucky afternoon, and set all the tongues in Thorpe 
wagging. 

It was a very bad beginning for a new curate. 



CHAPTER III. 

LADY CAMILLA. 

The tennis-party was a mistake, Mrs. Tom acknowledged 
with a sigh. 

That horrid girl had spoilt it. 

Everybody had gone away with the impression that 
Stephen Dash wood had been flirting with Dolly Grove. 
She was a bold, designing, forward minx, so Mrs. Torn 
said to herself; she laid herself out to entrap every man 
that came to Thorpe. 
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She had clone her best to entrap the last curate, and 
now that he had gone away, she was making an audacious 
attempt upon his successor. 

It was very lucky that she had gone up when she did and 
carried him away. He was evidently a weak-minded 
young man, and would fall an easy prey to any woman. 
Having once set her heart upon anything, Mrs. Tom 
moved heaven and earth to accomplish it. She never did 
anything by halves. 

She had made up her mind that the new curate should 
be a success; she had taken to him from that first moment 
when she saw him driving by the Rectory gate, with a 
birdcage between his legs, and expostulating with the cat. 

Nothing could have made her more angry than this mis- 
taken impression that the scandal-loving people of Thorpe 
carried away with them. 

She thanked Heaven that she hadn't asked the Bulstrode 
Court set. She ouly asked the Bulstrode people to very 
exclusive functions — a quiet afternoon tea, or a small, very 
small, dinner-party. There were not many people in 
Thorpe Lady Camilla Bulstrode cared to meet. 

Lady Camilla was the wife of the Member for the 
Northern Division of the county, and lived in the great 
house two miles away from Thorpe Regis. Sir Probyn 
Bulstrode was Master of the Foxhounds; he didn't care for 
many things in life except hunting and shooting and 
Parliamentary debates. Besides Bulstrode Court and a 
shooting-box in the Highlands, he had a fine house in 
town. 

Between the long Parliamentary session and the shoot- 
ing in the Highlands, Sir Probyn did not spend very much 
of the year at Thorpe. 

When the family were at Bulstrode the house was gener- 
ally filled with guests, and then a mild round of dissipation 
sustained the drooping relations of the Court with the 
county. 
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The family were at the Court now. Lady Camilla had 
come down a week or two before the end of the season, 
fagged out, and had left Sir Probyn in town, working like 
a horse at his Parliamentary committees. 

Her ladyship was not so young now as she once was, and 
she couldn't go through the treadmill of a London season 
without getting a little fagged, towards its close. 

She was fagged earlier than usual this year, and she 
had come down a fortnight sooner. Mrs. Tom was 
very anxious that Dashwood should create a favorable im- 
pression on Lady Camilla. So much depended on her 
verdict. The little world of Thorpe Regis worshipped her, 
and accepted her judgment as gospel. Whoever she took 
up they admired with slavish admiration; whoever she put 
down they immediately sat upon. 

She took up very funny people sometimes. Mrs. Tom 
did not tell Stephen the good fortune that awaited him 
when she asked him to come in to afternoon tea a few days 
after that ill-starred tennis-party. She did not tell him 
who he was going to meet. 

He might have been too much elated. He forgot all 
about the afternoon tea until long past five o'clock, and 
then he was in two minds about going. He had been vis- 
iting all the afternoon, and was hot and tired and dusty. 

It was a dreadfully hot day, and the dust was intolerable. 
He was not really fit to go into anybody's room. 

Stephen Dashwood shook off as much of the dust he had 
brought in with him from the dusty country roads, as he 
could in the hall of the rectory, and then he followed the 
prim parlourmaid into the drawing-room. It was so dark 
and cool here in the carefully shaded room that, coming in 
from the white glare of the sun, he could not for a few 
moments distinguish that there was anybody in the room 
besides the Hector's wife at the tea-table. 

She rose up when he came in, and introduced him to 
her visitors. 
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He couldn't see them very well; his eyes had not got ac- 
customed to the light — to the shade, rather — but he be- 
came aware that be was in the august presence of the great 
people from the Court. 

He was rather thankful for the dusky twilight of the 
room; they couldn't see how dusty he was. 

" I am sorry to be so late," be said, addressing Mrs. 
Tom. "I have been visiting all the afternoon, and I for- 
got all about the time." 

" I am glad you find the people so absorbing," Mrs. Tom 
said, with a laugh. " How you must have enjoyed them 
to have forgotten your tea! " 

Stephen took the rebuke meekly. 

" I have been breaking new ground. I have found out 
a place called Littlecourt, with quite a population of its 
own." 

"Littlecourt?" said Lady Camilla. "Oh, that's our 
place. All the workpeople live at Littlecourt. I believe it's 
a horrible place! " 

Stephen looked at the speaker, a large, well-preserved 
woman, who not only had been a beauty, but was a beauty 
still. A great thing to Bay for a woman who has a grown- 
up daughter — a daughter as tall as herself, and promising 
to be as handsome. 

Stephen looked her ladyship in the face; he could not 
help even then remarking how fair it was, and how well 
preserved; and then he said very distinctly: 

" Yes, you are quite right; it is horrible! " 

Mrs. Tom looked up from the teacups; she thought 
Dashwood had put his foot in it, but Lady Camilla laughed 
outright. 

" Horrible isn't the word," she said; " it's frightful! All 
the scum of the county seern to collec t there. Sir Probyn 
asks such a ridiculous rent for the cottages that the place 
is full of people who ought to be in the union." 
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" Not your own people? " 

"Oh dear no! A lot of our workpeople live there, but 
the rest of the cottages are let to strangers. Sir Probyn 
has given them all notice to quit, but it is of no use; they 
won't go, and he can't turn them into the road. The only 
thing he can do is to pull the houses down about their 
ears." 

" The very best thing he can do if he will build up some 
others first." 

And then Dashwood thought he had said quite enough 
about the Littlecourt property, and he got up to take Miss 
Bulstrode's cup and saucer. 

She was younger than her mother, and that was all that 
could be said about her. In the dusky light of that shaded 
room she did not look a year younger. 

She had a very low voice, which we know is an excellent 
thing in woman; and Lady Camilla had a loud voice, and 
that was very nearly all the difference. 

Having relieved her of her cup and saucer, Dashwood 
sat down beside her, and presently he found her asking him 
questions in her low, soft, patrician voice about the place 
and the people. He answered her in his outspoken way, as 
he had answered Lady Camilla; he did not see the necessity 
for any reserve. 

"I think the life of the country is intolerable," he was say- 
ing; "it is worse than it is in towns. There, there are always 
some distractions; but here there is nothing, nothing but 
the tap-room of a village inn. Oh, how can we expect people 
to be better than the animals, living as they do?" 

" What would you do to improve them? " Miss Bulstrode 
asked. 

"Do? I would teach them how to live, to begin with." 

" You would set up more schools? " 

" No; I wouldn't set up more schools; they have quite 
enough schools; but I would teach them something beyond 
the three R's. I would go even beyond the sixth standard." 
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" I think they have got beyond that already. I beard 
mamma say that the piano was being taught in Board 
schools in some places, and that the housemaids were going 
to learn drawing. " 

"They might learn a great many worse things; but that 
is scarcely what I mean. They will never attain any pro- 
ficiency in music or drawing — never enough to get any real 
pleasure or benefit out of it. I would teach them to read 
and to think — to exercise their brains as well as their mus- 
cles. I would give them recreation in the true and literal 
sense of the word." 

"What are you talking about? " said her ladyship across 
the room. She was not accustomed to being ignored. 

" We were talking about amusing the people, mamma," 
said Miss Bnlstrode, suppressing a yawn. " Mr. Dashwood 
doesn't think music and drawing will satisfy them. He 
thinks they ought to be amused." 

"Miss Bulstrode is right," said Stephen, addressing 
Lady Camilla, who was looking at him through her long 
eyeglass as if he were some strange animal. " I think the 
people want to be amused. They work very hard all day, 
and at night they have nothing to fall back upon but the 
public-house." 

" I am sure they are quite satisfied with the public-house. 
There is nothing they like so well as getting tipsy." 

"Exactly; they drink to drive away dulness. They have 
nothing else to do. They have nothing in the world to 
think about but what they have done to-day, and what 
they are going to do to-morrow. They have no tastes, and 
they have no occupations. They have no means of recre- 
ating the exhausted mind at the end of the day but such 
means as are open to them in the village tap-room." 

" I don't see how you are to amuse them if they have no 
tastes," said Lady Camilla, with some show of interest. 

Really this young man was quite amusing. Mrs. Tom 
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had been telling her about that absurd spectacle of the 
baby and the birdcage, and Lady Camilla never lost a 
chance of amusing herself at anybody's expense. She 
was not at all particular. The new curate was as good as 
a show. 

" We should have to create the taste," said Stephen 
quite coolly, as if he took her remark au sirieux. " I 
don't think we should have had any tastes ourselves, ex- 
cept, indeed, the baser sort, if they hadn't been cultivated. 
The refinement that we pride ourselves upon, I take it, has 
nothing to do with our tastes, but is due to the nature and 
variety of our occupations. If working people had some- 
thing else to do of nights, they would not fall back upon 
the tap-room." 

" What would you give them to do?" 

" I would teach the men athletics, to begin with; I would 
give them simple lectures on natural science, literature, 
poetry, travels. I would teach the girls dancing, singing, 
tennis, croquet. I would teach them such things as would 
bring out and develop all the higher faculties of body and 
mind." 

Stephen was very much in earnest; his eyes were shining 
and his lips were eloquent. Lady Camilla was not only 
amused, she was quite interested in him. 

" You must come over to Bulstrode, Mr. Dashwood, 
and tell me more of your wonderful projects," she said 
good-naturedly; and then she got up and said good-bye to 
Mrs. Tom. 

Stephen helped her into her little low pony-carriage, 
and she gave him her hand at parting; and Miss 
Bulstrode nodded to him, and told him to be sure to come 
soon. 

Stephen thought he had done a great thing in enlisting 
the interest of the great people of Thorpe in his pet proj- 
ects; but Mrs. Tom shook her head. 
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"Fm afraid you've put your foot in it," she said darkly. 
" Lady Camilla hasn't a scrap of interest in the people. 
She comes of one of the oldest Tory families in the king- 
dom, who believe it would create nothing short of a revo- 
lution in the country if you were to teach working men 
and women to dance. Fm sorry you mentioned those 
cottages, too, at Littlecourt Sir Probyn never troubles 
about the property; he leaves everything to his steward." 

Mrs. Tom for once in her life reckoned without her 
host. 

Lady Camilla took to the dancing project immensely. 
Tory as she was, she was always seeking after something 
new, and here was something quite, quite new — an untried 
experiment. 

She invited Stephen to Bulstrode before the week was 
over, and talked over his Utopian schemes for the higher 
education of the people with him. 

Lady Camilla quite caught his enthusiasm. She took 
up " fads" very quickly, and she dropped them with equal 
readiness; she would begin at once and make the lives of 
the poor people of Thorpe lovely and gracious and refined. 
She hardly knew where to begin, and she certainly did 
not know where to stop. 

Stephen would have suggested building some new cot- 
tages at Littlecourt, and pulling down the old ones; but 
that was Sir Probyn's work, and a reference to the sub- 
ject might have damped her ardor. He let her go her own 
way. Within a month of the day that Stephen had 
broached the subject to her, the foundations had been laid 
for a big parish hall, which was to be wholly given up to 
social amusements for the people. Here concerts were to 
be held, and lectures given, and singing taught, and 
dancing— real dancing. A lady was to be brought down 
from London on purpose to teach dancing, and a band- 
master from the neighboring city was to teach music — 
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drum, fife, sackbut, and all manner of music. There was 
to be a regular orchestra. 

Lady Camilla's philanthropy did not stop with the 
dancing. She shocked the sensibilities of the small gentry 
of Thorpe Regis, who drew a line of demarcation between 
the amusements of the upper and the lower classes, by lay- 
ing out a ground for tennis, and providing nets and rack- 
ets for the use of the people. 

Ob, it was going too far! 

Croquet would have been all very well, and bowls, and 
skittles for the men, and cricket — they had these, be- 
sides — but tennis! Lady Camilla was certainly going too 
far. 

Everybody blamed Stephen for leading her ladyship on. 
There were so many other things wanted in the parish 
more than a tennis-ground and a dancing-booth. A 
hospital was sadly needed, and new schools, and a mis- 
sion-room at the farther end of the parish; and the winter 
would be coming on soon, and there would be blankets 
and fuel and beef for the poor wanted* Oh, it was a great 
waste of money! 

Stephen threw himself into all these schemes of Lady 
Camilla's with all his heart, while his Rector looked on 
with a certain amount of disfavor and suspicion. 

He would have interfered about the dancing — he drew 
a line at the dancing, as the ladies had drawn a line at the 
tennis — but for Mrs. Tom. Lady Camilla had won her 
over, and Mrs. Tom, as everybody knew, ruled the parish 
by proxy; so the great recreation scheme was allowed to 
go on unchecked. 

No one could say that the new curate neglected his work, 
his visiting, and his clubs, and his services, for these Arca- 
dian schemes. He did his duty as thoroughly as his pred- 
ecessor, the model curate, and he found leisure to carry 
out Lady Camilla's programme; but everybody said that he 
had turned the parish upside down. 
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The visiting ladies who went round with a little bag 
for the clothing club pennies, and distributed tracts on the 
immorality of dancing and such frivolous amusements, 
complained that he had spoiled the morale of the people. 

Some ladies went so far as to say that the Bishop had 
made a great mistake in admitting a young man with such 
worldly views into the Church, and that old story of the 
black sheep, which Mrs. Tom had dropped accidentally at 
a tea-party, was revived with additions. 

There was no doubt that Mr. Banister among all his 
candidates, had chosen the black sheep. 



CHAPTER IV. 



RUS IN URBE. 



Thorpe Regis was a delightful little country town, just 
large enough to mind its own business, but not too large 
for gossip and slander. 

There was a broad, sunny High Street with a bank, and 
a post-office, and a town-hall, and a fair sprinkling of shops. 
There were still a few old-fashioned red-bricked houses 
abutting on the street as they used to do in the old days. 
These were generally distinguished by immaculate white 
doorsteps and shining brass knockers; and one or two — 
the doctor's and the lawyer's — had a row of green posts in 
front, with chains festooned between, to keep off cattle, 
perhaps, or to add dignity to the tenements they protected. 

There was a delightful shady street that led out of the 
High Street, up a rather steep hill to the church, and 
here the Slite of Thorpe Regis lived. People like to 
congregate round a church. The people who lived in this 
delightful street could see the gray tower every time they 
looked out of their windows, and the cawing of the rooks 
in the old elms in the churchyard woke them up betimes 
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every morning, and the church-bell — it was a very sweet- 
toned old bell — called them to matins every day; to busy 
people that bell seemed to be never still. It was always 
chiming the hours and the half-hours and the quarters, 
and the ringers were always ready for any excuse to ring a 
peal. 

The houses in Church Street stood well away from the 
road — modest little houses, buried in greenery, and covered 
with creepers, and embosomed in flowers. The Rectory 
was not far off from the church; a gate from the Rectory 
garden led into the churchyard, but it was a long garden, 
and there were delightful orchard lawns spreading be- 
tween it and the church. 

There were a number of other unimportant narrow 
winding streets, all uphill and downhill, and leading to 
nowhere particular; and in the lower part of the town, 
near the river, was a woollen factory that employed 
several hundred hands. It was a decayed old town, and 
in the old part, beyond the church and the Rectory, were 
still standing some dilapidated old-fashioned houses, that 
had once been the residences of the wealthy inhabitants 
of Thorpe. Fashion had removed now to Church Street, 
and Ring's End, as this part of the parish was called, 
probably from the proximity to the old bull-ring, was 
deserted. 

Some of the old houses were divided off, and let to 
poorer tenants, and others were empty and failing to 
decay. One of these houses, to the surprise of everybody, 
had been let, about a twelvemonth before Stephen came 
to Thorpe, to a lady of title — a Russian Baroness, it was 
reported. 

Very few people would have cared to take the gloomy 
old house. It stood a long way back from the road, and 
was approached by a path through a dense shubbery, 
which hadn't been trimmed or attended to for years. 
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This cavernous-like entrance opened oat upon a lawn* 
surrounded by gloomy old trees; the house itself was 
covered with ivy and creepers, and was about as damp and 
depressing a place as could well be found, and it was in 
dreadfully bad repair. 

The first thing the Baroness von Eberlein did was to 
alter the name of the house from Bus in Urbe to the v 
Hermitage, and then she sot about furnishing it. 

Nobody seemed to know where she came from. She 
came quite suddenly; she might have dropped down from 
the skies. She brought an old servant with her, and a 
young girl — a companion — who was said to be a cousin, and 
— and half a dozen cats. 

There was no doubt about the cats. No other inhabi- 
tant of the Hermitage could be seen over that jealous wall 
that shut it out so completely from the road, but the cats 
were seen on the wall taking an airing by day, and heard 
taking part in a concert by night. Some people averred 
that they had counted twelve cats on the wall at one time, 
and others were prepared to state that they had heard — 
distinctly heard — and identified twelve separate voices 
in these midnight performances of the Ring's End Har- 
monic Society. 

The Baroness von Eberlein, though she retained her 
title, had dropped the trappings and surroundings of rank. 
She had brought only one female servant with her — an old 
woman, lean and brown, and wrinkled like an autumn 
pear, who could not speak a word of English, and she had 
not engaged any Thorpe servants. She had brought with 
her, besides, an old piebald pony, and had hired a low 
pony-carriage, and engaged a small boy from the country 
to look after it. She had put the boy into livery, with a 
big coronet on every one of his shining gilt buttons. The 
pageboy and the old woman comprised the entire establish- 
ment of the Hermitage. 
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" The Baroness was as remarkable as her surroundings. 

She was a widow — a fair white plump widow — decidedly 
plump, but not fat. A woman made on a grand scale, not 
petite by any means, and not a giantess — a woman of 
middle height, with a fine figure, and handsome arms that 
her perfectly fitting dress showed to perfection, and a 
handsome bust that it also displayed in the same liberal 
spirit. 

She might be any age from twenty to forty; her face was 
an unusual one, and not without attraction — a dead white, 
waxen complexion, soft and white and velvety, with pale- 
brown eyebrows strongly marked, and pale-brown chest- 
nut hair, and full red lips; a strong mouth — strong and 
wide, almost too wide for perfect beauty — and a nose of 
no distinct type, and decidedly retrousse. 

It was her distinctive feature, and it marred what might 
have been a beautiful face. The coloring of the face was 
remarkable — chestnut hair and amber eyes, and a waxen 
creamy complexion. 

Her eyes were soft and sleepy, and she did not often 
open them wide enough for their unusual color to be seen; 
but when she did open them they were yellow— tawny 
golden yellow — like a tiger's. 

No one was quite sure of her nationality. She was not 
English, every one agreed; she might be German, or French, 
or Italian, or Russian — most likely Russian. As no one 
in Thorpe bad ever seen a subject of the Czars, and the 
stranger's unusual appearance did not correspond to any 
familiar type they were acquainted with, with general 
consent she was voted Russian. 

And if Russian, probably a Nihilist seeking refuge in 
England, perhaps plotting secretly in the seclusion of the 
Hermitage. 

This suggestion explained everything: the seclusion, the 
mysterious dropping down from the clouds, the absence of 
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antecedents, the smallness of the establishment. It ex- 
plained everything but the cats. 

The Baroness gave no references; she paid the landlord 
of the Hermitage half a year's rent in advance, and she 
paid the tradespeople liberally. There was no lack of 
money; the establishment was not restricted to one old 
servant and a page-boy for lack of means. 

People called on the Baroness when she first came to 
the Hermitage, the Rector's wife among them, and for a 
time she created quite a flutter in the little exclusive soci- 
ety of Thorpe Eegis. 

But the acquaintance never went any farther, never 
ripened into friendships. People were afraid of her. Per- 
haps they discovered something lacking — they were not 
accustomed to the society of Russian Baronesses and Nihil- 
ists — and she never talked about her husband. 

Women are so much quicker to find out things about 
each other than men — quicker to suspect, and quicker to 
put things together and form conclusious. 

They would have liked to have known more about her, 
but the Baroness had a way of parrying inquiries that baf- 
fled all their ingenuity. 

She refused to gratify their curiosity; she paid her way 
and she outraged no social laws; she had a right to live as 
she liked, and keep a dozen cats and no servants to speak 
of, and have an entrance to her house as dark as Avernus. 

She dressed beautifully, both she and her companion, 
her cousin Bebee, as she called the girl she had brought 
with her. The Baroness always dressed in dark rich col- 
ors that set off the creamy, waxen whiteness of her mar- 
vellous complexion, and B6b6e wore light delicate tints 
and flimsy materials, made in an old-world, childish fashion 
that Kate Greenaway has made popular — a fashion that 
suited well her ridiculous name and her unformed, gawkish 
figure. 
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She was a namby-pamby creature, child or woman; pale 
and puny, with pink circles round her eyes, which were 
very light in color — a light gray-green, decidedly green in 
some lights — and she had pale-pink lips, and drab hair, and 
drab eyelashes, and deplorable teeth. She bore a distinct 
resemblance to a white mouse. 

She was a washed-out edition of the Baroness, a pale, 
spiritless creature, with a shy, frightened, timid manner. 
It was rumored that the Baroness bullied her dreadfully 
in secret. Screams had been heard proceeding from the 
back regions of that mysterious house after dark — screams, 
and hysterical sobbing and wild appeals for help. 

The Baroness Eberlein had explained, when questioned 
about these sounds, that Bebee was hysterical, and that 
she was a martyr to neuralgia. 

The girls of Thorpe Regis, who were not ill-natured, 
would have taken up poor Bebee, but she was such a shy, 
frightened creature; she would not stir an inch without 
her kinswoman. 

" I am sure she treats that poor little thing shamefully, 
and beats her black and blue," a girl who had caught Be- 
b6e weeping surrepetitiously in church said at an afternoon 
tea; and forthwith everybody in Thorpe agreed that the 
Baroness was a female Bluebeard, and that she had a 
secret chamber in the Hermitage full of murdered Beb6es, 
or as much of them as the cats bad not consumed. 

The Baroness and her companion were always in their 
seat at church — the front seat; they were the most regular 
of the small select congregation who attended the daily 
services. 

The Rector ought to have made more of them, for the 
Baroness's purse was always open to every charitable call 
that was made upon it. She subscribed liberally to all 
the local charities, and she put half-crowns in the plate in 
church when other people put in sixpences. 
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Still, in spite of the half-crowns and the regular attend- 
ance at the daily services, the Hector's wife cooled after a 
short acquaintance with Baroness Eberlein. 

Then other people *began to cool, but not all at once. 
They found out, or thought they found out, certain indi- 
cations lacking of — well, of gentle breeding. 

And they couldn't hear anything of the Baroness's late 
husband. 

It was while her friends were falling away from her, and 
stories — rather ugly stories — were being whispered about 
her, that Stephen Dashwood came as curate to Thorpe 
Begis. 

It was quite by accident Stephen called at the Hermit- 
age in the quite early days of his parochial visits. 

He had no list given him by his Kector of the people he 
ought to visit; the parish was mapped out into districts, 
and a district was apportioned to each day. When Ring's 
End came in turn to be visited, Stephen called upon the 
Baroness. He had "called upon her poorer neighbors on 
either side, and not recogizing any distinction in one de- 
cayed-looking old tenement from another, he had pene- 
trated into the very secret recesses of the Hermitage. 

He had not gone up to the front-door as he ought to 
have done; he had turned to the left instead of turning to 
the right when he had passed through the gloomy cavern 
that the people of Thorpe termed Avernus, and he had 
found his way to the back-door. 

He had stumbled over half a dozen cats by the way, and 
he had penetrated into the kitchen of the Hermitage before 
he found out his mistake. 

It was a large, gloomy kitchen, and it was not remarka- 
bly clean, and an old crone, brown and wrinkled, and bent 
double with age, was preparing some kind of savoury soup 
over the fire. 

Stephen was in the kitchen before she noticed him; she 
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had been bo engrossed bending over the pot on the fire that 
she had not heard him knock at the door. 

At the sound of his voice she turned round and saw him 
standing in the middle of the kitchen. It is no unusual 
thing for a clergyman to enter a cottage and make himself 
at home without very much ceremony, and Stephen 
couldn't understand the panic that seized the poor old 
creature when she saw him standing there. 

Her jaw fell, and she raised her hands with a terror- 
stricken gesture, and Stephen saw that she was trembling 
all over. He hastened to reassure her, and explained the 
nature of his visit; and took out his little book — he always 
carried a little black book with him in these visits — and 
began to deliver his message. 

He delivered it to unwilling ears. The old woman was 
mumbling something he could not understand, in a bar- 
barous language he had never heard before, and she was 
gesticulating wildly in the direction of the door. 

He could not mistake her meaning. She wanted neither 
him nor his message; she only wanted him to go. 

He wasn't at all sure he hadn't come across a lunatic. 
He looked helplessly round the kitchen, vaguely wonder- 
ing whether it were safe for such a person to be at large; 
and while he was looking round, an inner door opened and 
a girl came running in. A pale, frightened girl crying 
bitterly, and followed by an enormous fierce-looking black 
cat. 

" Oh, Annette! " cried the girl, " she has set that brute 
at me again, and it has bitten my arm " 

She stopped suddenly when she saw Stephen, and she 
involuntarily made a movement to cover up her arm, which 
was bleeding profusely, with her hand. 

Stephen recognized her in a moment, as the girl he had 
seen in church in the quaint Kate Greenaway gowns. 

He came forward at once, and offered his help and in- 
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sisted on examining the wounded limb. It was only a 
little superficial wound, but it was bleeding freely; and 
while he was still examining it, the Baroness came in. 

She had beard a strange voice in the kitchen, and she 
came frou-frouing with her rich trailing skirts along the 
passage to see to whom it belonged. 

She took in the situation in a moment, and she came 
forward in her delightful frank, foreign way, and held out 
her hand to the curate. 

" Ah! " she said, smiling, "you have come in the wrong 
way. Why, what is the matter with Beb6e? Oh, you 
silly Beb6e; you have been teasing the cats again! I am 
always scolding her, Mr. Dash wood " — she knew his name 
quite well — "for teasing the cats. She is such a child, she 
can't leave them alone; and when they scratch her, she 
begins to cry." 

" I am afraid it is more than a scratch," said Stephen 
gravely; "I think the brute has bitten her." 

"No, no," said the girl eagerly; "it is only a scratch. 
It is not really anything; it was tny own fault. I was 
teasing the cat — and — and it flew at me — and I was 
frightened." 

" No," said the Baroness, in her soft purring voice; "no, 
fortunately, it is only a scratch. Poor little B6b6e!" 

She took out of her pocket a little dainty flimsy hand- 
kerchief edged with old Flemish lace, and wound it tenderly 
round the girl's arm. 

" My poor little Beb6e! " she said in her soft, caressing 
voice, "did the naughty kitsey-mevv scratch her!" 

She playfully pinched the girl's pale cheeks and kissed 
her, and throwing her arm tenderly round her waist, 
she led her out of the kitchen, and the curate meekly 
followed them, hat in haud. 

He forgot all about the old women and his " message," 
and he slipped the shabby little black book into bis pocket. 
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CHAPTER V. 

BARBE BLEU. 

Stephen came often to the Hermitage after that day. 
The acquaintance, begun under such ridiculous circum- 
stances, soon ripened into intimacy. 

The Baroness understood him, Stephen found out, and 
she was interested in all his schemes. She had a delight- 
ful caressing way of showing her interest in him that quite 
won his confidence, and the foolish, impressionable fellow 
had not known her a month before he had bared his whole 
heart to her. 

She threw her house open to him, and he went in and 
out of the Hermitage as if it had been his home. 

He hated sitting down to a lonely meal, and there was 
always a lovely supper — cooked to perfection; rumor said 
that the Baroness cooked it herself — waiting for him at 
Ring's End. 

There never were such cutlets and curries as the Baron- 
ess's, and she always had some delicate French wine to 
wash them down. 

There was every excuse for Stephen finding his way so 
often from his gloomy lodgings to the Hermitage. 

He hated to sit down alone to his solitary mutton-chop — 
his landlady seldom varied this dainty — and there was 
never a bottle of French wine in the cellarette of those 
bare rooms. But it was not altogether for the loaves and 
fishes that Stephen came over evening after evening to 
Ring's End. He liked to talk to the Baroness about his 
schemes. Lady Camilla had gone away to Scotland, and 
there was nobody who took so much interest in the work 
as the Baroness. She entered into everything — the dancing, 
and the singing, and the cooking classes; she was quite 
ready to help in all. 
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Stephen never could have got through the winter with- 
out her help; there was nobody else to stand by him. 
Everybody said he was demoralizing the parish. Lady 
Camilla did not come back till just before Christmas, and 
♦ by that time her enthusiasm had cooled. The danciug- 
mistress was not forthcoming and the bandmaster did 
not turn up; and if the Baroness and B6b6e had not 
helped him to get up some concerts for the people, the 
whole thing would have turned out a failure, and he would 
have got well laughed at for his pains. 

He got laughed at as it was. 

One can't do very much towards helping one's fellow- 
creatures without exciting a little laughter. People laughed 
at him for being mixed up with that foreign woman, and a 
great many people who might have helped him — among 
them, it was rumored Lady Camilla — held aloof on that 
account. 

The Rector and his wife withdrew entirely from these 
recreation schemes when they no longer had Lady Camilla's 
countenance; and the great room, that was to have been 
a dancing-booth and a concert-hall through the winter, 
was devoted to lectures and parish meetings. 

Stephen bore the disappointment with an ill grace; he 
could not have borne it at all if his friends at the Hermit- 
age hadn't comforted him and helped him with their 
sympathy. He was one of those ridiculous young men 
who wear their hearts upon their sleeves, and when they 
get wounded go to the first woman they meet to bandage 
them up. 

Stephen got a great many wounds during that hard 
first winter at Thorpe, and he generally went to the Her- 
mitage to get them bound up. 

Everything was new and strange to him, and he was so 
ridiculously thin-skinned and emotional that if anything 
went wrong in the parish or the church he broke down, 
and then he wanted a good deal of comforting. 
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He generally got as much as he wanted— sometimes 
more. It would have been much better for him, when he 
was smarting under some fancied slight, if he had gone 
back to his own rooms and borne his trouble in secret. It 
would have been healthier and better; he would have got 
strength at any rate, and he would have learnt endurance. 

Anything would have been better and more manly than, 
directly anything went wrong, to go howling up to the 
Hermitage like a whipped puppy. 

Perhaps it is not fair to condemn him. 

There was every excuse for his going up to the Hermitage 
so often. The Baroness understood him. It was more like 
home to him — home with its freedom — than any other 
place in Thorpe. 

He was generally quite tired by the end of the day; and, 
after having had his nerves strung at tension with the visit- 
ing and the services and the meetings for so many hours, 
he was not unwilling to relax a little when an opportunity 
came. He was quite ready to take off his armour when 
the day's work was done. He could not always be preach- 
ing and praying — at least, he told himself so — when his 
conscience took him to task, as it sometimes did, after these 
little suppers. A man must take his armour off sometimes. 

Stephen generally took off his armour — his spiritual 
armour — when he got the other side of Avernus. It would 
have been quite out of place in the Baroness's little draw- 
ing-room. 

A delightful cosy, cushiony little room, with soft carpets 
and couches and low lounging-chairs — a room where every- 
thing seemed to invite repose; that was always exactly the 
right temperature, not a cold, bare, draughty room like an 
ice-house, -and it was always carefully shaded; and the air, 
if not exactly heavy, was odorous with some subtle kind of 
Eastern perfume, and there was always an enormous black 
cat drowsing on the hearthrug. 
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Oh no! it was not at all the place to wear one's 
armour in. 

After these little suppers there was music; sometimes 
the Baroness would sing to him — little sparkling French 
and German songs — but she preferred to sit in one of the 
low chairs beside Stephen, and talk to him about his work 
while B6b6e played or sang. 

She had a very great interest in his work. She used to 
make him tell her what he had been doing all day, and 
whom he had seen; she might have been his Rector for the 
account she made him render. While they talked Bebee 
played a low, soft accompaniment on the piano; she played 
beautifully, and she never tired. She played sometimes 
the whole evening without a pause, and while she played 
they talked. 

She paused sometimes for a moment's rest, and the 
Baroness would say something in German or Russian — 
something that sounded very soft and sweet to Stephen, who 
couldn't understand a word of it — and poor Beb6e would 
begin afresh. 

" The child is passionately fond of music/' she used to 
explain to Stephen, " and she looks forward to these de- 
lightful practices. You are sure you don't mind her 
practising while you are here? " 

And Stephen, of course, would say, "No." 

She had such a delightful way of showing her interest in 
Stephen; only women of a certain age can safely show an 
interest in a man — a very young man — in this delightful 
way. It is scarcely maternal, but it is the next thing to 
it, and it affords endless opportunities for all sorts of little 
tender offices — little playful, caressing attentions that an old 
woman can lavish upon a man young enough to be her son. 

The Baroness used to call herself an old woman — it was 
her favorite fiction — at these time, as she sat petting Ste- 
phen in the soft, shaded light of the dusky room. 
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She found out everything about him as she sat there 
night after night, questioning him in her wheedling way. 
It was decidedly a wheedling way; there was no other name 
for it. 

She laid bare all the little secrets of his life; she found 
out exactly why his tutor had refused him college testi- 
monials; there was nothing in his whole career, no youthful 
folly, that she did not hunt out. He could keep nothing 
from her. 

"And you are really twenty-five, Stephen/' she said to 
him one day — she called him Stephen now — " and you 
have never, never been in love? " 

" No; never seriously," he answered with a laugh. " Fm 
afraid I don't know what the genuine thing is." 

" No? You have never met the right woman, or you 
would know/' she said softly. And then she sighed. 

"I suppose not/' said Stephen, laughing. "How 
should I know she was the right woman if I did meet 
her?" 

"Oh, you would know, Stephen. Your heart would 
tell you. You could not make a mistake." 

Again the Baroness sighed. 

She had a very taking sigh — large women have. It 
seemed to come up from very deep down, and it was of 
considerable volume. It contained at least material for a 
dozen ordinary sighs. 

Stephen hadn't the least idea what she was sighing for. 

" What kind of women do you admire? Do you like 
fair women or dark? Do you like, a cold, phlegmatic 
woman, devoted to Sunday-schools and mothers' meetings, 
or a woman with a warm Southern nature, whose love you 
would never probe the depths of " 

Stephen didn't know what was coming, and he began to 
feel — not exactly cold shivers down his back — and he 
looked up, and caught a gleam in the golden-yellow eyes 
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that were looking fondly down into his — he happened to 
be sitting on a low chair, and the Baroness was on the 
couch beside him — that he had never seen there before, 
and it gave him that curious sensation down his spine. 

" I think I prefer the lady who would look after the 
Sunday-schools, and take the mothers' meetings, " he said 
promptly; and then he got up and went away. 

It was $uite time he went away. 

His visits to the Hermitage had not passed unnoticed 
in that gossiping, scandal-loving community. Every tea- 
table in Thorpe had for its chief topic the doings of the 
worldly-minded curate that Mr. Banister had unwisely 
selected. He ought to have called a meeting of elderly 
spinsters and laid the applications of the various candi- 
dates before them, and they would have selected a delight- 
ful young man after their own heart. Some people went 
so far as to say that Mrs. Banister had chosen Stephen, 
that poor Mr. Tom was so hen-pecked that he had no 
voice in the selection. 

Mrs. Tom gave quite sufficient grounds for the report. 
She took Stephen's part in everything; she was loyal even 
in the matter of the dancing. 

" I hope you have got over your disappointment about 
the dancing/' she said to him one day when she thought 
he was looking unusually gloomy, and she had an idea 
that the failure of his pet scheme was rankling in his 
mind. "I should have liked it myself, and I'm sure it 
wouldn't have done the people any harm; see how they 
dance in Italy and in France. I don't know that we are 
any better for taking things so gloomy; but, you see, it 
wouldn't have done for Tom to take it up. There are a 
lot of old women always waiting to find fault. Oh, what 
a story they would have made of it! They would have 
written to the Bishop." 

" Yes," Stephen admitted sadly; " I suppose they 
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would have found fault. They find fault with most 
things; but I don't think they are altogether to be con- 
sidered. I think we should take a higher stand than 
public opinion." 

" Oh, I'm not a bit afraid of Mrs. Grundy personally. 
Nothing gives me more pleasure than to hear her squeal; 
but there is Tom to consider, and the parish. I suppose 
its one's duty to live peaceably with one's flock, not to set 
everybody's back up if one can help it. Still, I wish it 
could have been arranged." 

" It's a pity," Stephen said; "and I think it's an oppor- 
tunity lost. It isn't as if the people didn't like it and 
didn't do it already. At the fair last week there was 
dancing kept up until daylight; and at Easter and Whit- 
suntide there is always dancing at the public-houses. 
They do it secretly, as it were, and there is a good deal 
of drinking going on with it. If we could have made it a 
creditable and lawful amusement, there would have been 
no need for it to take place in the back-rooms of a public- 
house. If we had taken it up, it would immediately have 
become an innocent and quite decent and reputable 
recreation. Oh, I am sure we are doing wrong by putting 
our foot upon the amusements of the people. We pervert 
their moral sense. They will have amusement of some 
kind, and if we refuse them what is really innocent, we 
encourage them to seek for it in a baser form. I don't 
know why we should go out of our way to teach people 
that recreation is wicked; we have no authority for it — 
certainly no Divine authority." 

"You should tell Tom all this; it is no use telling me," 
the Eector's wife said. •' I think he wouldn't have raised 
any objection if Lady Camilla hadn't cooled. It would 
have been her project, not his; and she is thought so much 
of here that people wouldn't have dared to say any- 
thing." 
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" We have got the room, at any rate. We should not 
have got the room if it hadn't been for the dancing. I 
don't know what we should do without it, it is so useful 
for lectures and meetings. " 

"You have got more than the room, Mr. Dash wood. 
You don't know what you have got. A surveyor and an 
architect have been down, and Sir Probyn is going to 
builfl some new cottages at Littlecourt. They are to be 
built with all the latest sanitary improvements. It will be 
a great boon to those poor creatures. When you ask for 
one thing you often get another. Providence, I suppose, 
knows what is best." 

Stephen couldn't but own, perhaps a little grudgingly, 
that Providence knew what was best. It certainly kpew 
better than he did. He had asked for a dancing-booth, 
and it had given him a spacious, much-needed parish-room, 
and now it had put it into the heart of the most indiffer- 
ent landlord in the country to build some model, quite 
model, cottages on his estate in the place of those horrible, 
unsanitary dwellings at Littlecourt that were not fit for 
pigs to live in. 

They were not small things, they were really great 
things, he had to be thankful for. He was quite ashamed 
of himself for not being more thankful, for still hanker- 
ing after the things that had been denied. 

Perhaps the time was not ripe for them. 

Stephen did not go to the Hermitage again for some 
time. When he did go he went a little earlier than usual, 
intending not to stay late. He had come to think lately 
that it would be much better for him to go to the Hermit- 
age earlier in the day than was his wont — say to luncheon 
or tea, five o'clock tea, and a little gossip; to any meal, in 
fact, except supper. That taking off of armour— the 
spiritual armour, that is always fraught with danger to 
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take off — at the end of the day, when the work was oyer, 
and sitting down to feasting, and — not exactly revelry — 
soft music and lowered lights, was not exactly the kind 
of discipline he needed. He didn't find it out until that 
night when the Baroness asked that funny question about 
the lady and the Sunday-schools. Then, quite suddenly, 
he scented danger. He found out, all at once, that what 
he was accustomed to call sympathy was " spooning. ,% It 
is so much better to call things by their right names. 

This explained his calling earlier to-day. He called so 
much earlier that nobody was expecting him. B6b6e was 
dusting the drawing-room, and arranging some flowers in 
vases. She didn't do much arranging; she just stuck 
the flowers anyhow in the pots in a sulky, spiritless way. 
She looked as if she had been crying all day; her eyes were 
pinker than ever; her nose was very pink, and her face 
was white — quite white and colorless — and she wore a big 
white pinafore-apron that covered up her frock. 

Stephen could not help remarking how exactly she re- 
sembled a white mouse as she stood beside the table stick- 
ing the flowers into the vases; and then he noticed that 
her arms and hands were red, too — barred or striped with 
red — as if they had been torn by brambles. He could think 
of nothing else that could tear them in that way. 

" Did you do that in getting the flowers ?" he asked. 

B6bee looked up suddenly and then he noticed what 
very green eyes she had — perhaps in contrast to the pink 
lids — and that her lips were quivering. 

" It isn't that/' she said, glancing fearfully at the door; 
"she set that brute at me again. Oh, how I wish I was 
dead!" 

She left off sticking the flowers into the vases, and put 
her apron to her eyes, and Stephen thought she was going 
off into one of those fits of hysterics he had heard of. 

" She?" he repeated vaguely. 
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He was so taken aback by the girl's words that he didn't 
know what to say. 

" Yes; she's a tiger! She isn't a woman. You can see 
it in her eyes. Did you ever see a woman with such eyes? 
Her paws are velvet; but, oh! you should feel her claws. 
She has beaten me and pinched me so long as I can remem- 
ber, and now, when I tell tales about her, she sets 
that brute at me. It is not a cat; it is a tiger like 
herself. 

Clearly the girl was not accountable for what she said. 
Stephen tried to remember the tales he had heard about 
hysterical people saying the wildest things while the fit is 
on them. 

Bebee was certainly hysterical. He expected to see her 
go off every moment into a laughing fit, or a crying fit, or 
both. He was very sorry, after all, that he had come so 
early. If he had come at the usual time, that Bluebeard 
cupboard he had just got a peep into would have been 
closed. He was sorry that the door had been left ajar for 
him to get that unpleasant glimpse within; he would have 
liked to have shut it softly and gone away. 

"Poor pussy!" he said, with a dreary attempt at a 
laugh. " I dare say she got the worst of it. I expect 
you were teasing her. Sit down, Bebee, and play one of 
those Lieder you are so fond of; it will calm your 
nerves." 

" I hate the piano, and I hate the everlasting Lieder! I 
wish Mendelssohn had never lived ! I hate them all — Bee- 
thoven, or Bach, or Schumann, or Mozart — oh, how I hate 
them! " 

The girl shuddered as she spoke, and a faint pink flush 
crept up under her white skin. 

" Ah," she went on in her rapid, excited way, and paus- 
ing every now and then to cast fearful glances in the di- 
rection of the door, " you don't know what reason I have 
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to hate them! She makes me play for hours and hours, 
until my fingers ache, and my back aches, and my eyes 
ache, and I get so giddy in my head that I can hardly keep 
from falling off the stool. If I stop without her permis- 
sion, she beats me. She often threatens me when you are 
sitting here talking to her — she likes to hear you talk — 
she speaks so soft, you do not guess what she is saying. 
Oh, if you only knew!" 

The Baroness came into the room while Bebee was 
speaking; she had evidently stayed to dress and she was 
smoothing down her laces as she came into the room. 

Something in the girl's face or manner caught her eye 
as she came in smiling, with her shapely, white, jewelled 
hand outstretched to Stephen. 

"What is the matter? what are you talking about, 
Bebee?" 

The great black cat had glided in beside her, and it 
stood nibbing itself against the table where the girl was 
standing. 

Bebee had dropped her apron, and was sullenly sticking 
the flowers in the vases before her. 

" I was telling Mr. Dashwood that I had got my hands 
scratched with the brambles in getting these horrid flowers," 
she said sullenly. 

And then she gathered up the litter she had made on the 
table, and took herself and her litter out of the room. 

Stephen felt exactly as if he had been detected with the 
key of the Bluebeard cupboard in his hand. 



CHAPTER VI. 

NAUSICAA. 

The curate of St. Michael's did not find out everything 
about his parish at once. 
There were a great many places and people he had not 
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visited when he had been in Thorpe Regis a year. He had 
called on most of the poor people, and he had visited the 
sick; there were a good many sick people in Thorpe. The 
lower end of the town, near the river, was damp and un- 
healthy, and if he had no other virtue, he was unfailing in 
his ministrations to the sick. 

Perhaps for this reason Stephen got on better with his 
poorer parishioners than he did with the rich; they under- 
stood him better. He was more familiar with poor men's 
dwellings than with their wealthier neighbours. He saw 
more of them at those solemn seasons when pretences are 
laid aside, and they had learnt to speak to him unreserv- 
edly of their cares and fears for this world and the next. If 
he had accomplished nothing else during his first year of 
work in Thorpe, he was the sympathizing friend of every 
working man, woman, and child in the parish. 

There were some outlying districts which he had not yet 
visited; he had quite enough to do to visit the people in the 
parish, without going out of his way to call upon people 
who lived outside it. 

During all the year he had been in Thorpe, he had never 
found out Wellbrook Lane until one hot August noon, 
when, returning from a dusty walk along the dreary, 
scorching highroad, he was tempted to turn down the 
shady lane, that led apparently to nowhere, out of the glare 
and heat of the sun. 

Then he made a discovery. 

All precious things, we are told, are discovered late. If 
he had gone down Wellbrook Lane in the spring-time, he 
would have found that not only primroses decked the bank's 
green side, but violets, harebells, daffodils, wood orchis, 
hyacinth — every sweet thing of the copse or meadow 
crowded up here in its season, and that the air was always 
fragrant with blossom and tuneful with song. There was 
always a lark going up or coming down in Wellbrook Lane, 
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and there was a brook, from which it took its name, mur- 
muring hard by. 

The harebells and the wood orchis were over now; they 
had bloomed their short windy day, and the hawthorns that 
had whitened the hedges had gone too, and the sweet wild 
roses that had blushed in the July sun had faded, but the 
perfume of the honeysuckle was still sweet and strong, and 
the foxgloves were tall and brave, and the little speedwell's 
darling blue was everywhere reflecting back the blue, blue 
August sky. 

Stephen thought he had never seen such a delightful 
country lane in his life. 

Perhaps it was the relief of the coolness after the glare 
and heat of the dusty highway. He couldn't think why 
he hadn't found it out before. 

He was sure that all this wealth of beauty was the pre- 
lude to something sweeter yet. He had no idea where 
this fairy glade led to; he was sure he was on the verge of 
a discovery. 

He might have been another fairy prince. 

It used to be his favourite myth in those old wild days 
when he had differences with the college authorities. He 
always thought he should discover a sleeping princess. He 
certainly hadn't discovered one at the Hermitage. He had 
discovered a Bluebeard cupboard that he would rather 
have been ignorant of. The discovery had made his visits 
awkward. He always felt he was sharing a secret with 
Beb6e, and he was positively afraid of the Baroness — and 
he hated the cats. 

No; the sleeping princess, that he was some day to awake 
was not at the Hermitage. 

He had often wondered what had become of that girl 
everybody said he was flirting with at Mrs. Tom's unlucky 
tennis-party. He had never seen her since that day; he 
had forgotten even her name, and he had behaved so 
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badly on that occasion that he hadn't dared to ask about 
her since. 

She had disappeared so completely from Thorpe society 
as if some malignant fairy had caught her up, and whisked 
her a thousand miles away. 

He was quite certain of one thing — she was not in 
Thorpe. He was thinking about her as he wandered idly 
down Wellbrook Lane. Something in the atmosphere of 
the place recalled her. Faint shadows from the branches over- 
head fell across his path — faint murmurs from the meadows 
where the corn was already ripening for the harvest, and 
whispering vague hints and echoes of the days to come. 

Something of the mystery, the silence, and sweet, sweet 
sadness of the time and place stirred his blood, and brought 
back the face of the girl he had met for the last and first 
time on that well-remembered day. Perhaps it was the 
scent of the honeysuckle in the hedge that brought her 
back so vividly. He remembered then, for the first time, 
that she had some crimson-tipped honeysuckle at her waist. 
She might have gathered it from a trailing branch that 
grew above his head. He made a leap and caught it, and 
crushed it as men crush sweetness in his hand, and in a 
moment the whole scene was before him — scenery, lawn, 
and a rosebud garden of girls; and a girl on the turf by his 
side, panting and pink — no, scarlet — who was lily and rose 
in one. 

A bit of honeysuckle had brought it all back. 

A wall of green and creeping plantshad shutout a house 
that lay back from the road from his view. He did not 
see it till he reached the gate, and then, as he stood look- 
ing over the gate, he remembered , he had never seen the 
house before. 

It was only a cottage, rather out of repair, covered with 
creepers and parasites that wanted fastening up dreadfully. 
There was an ill-kept garden in front of the cottage, and a 
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gravelled path that was overgrown with weeds. It had 
such a forlorn, neglected look that, if it hadn't been for 
the smoke that was curling up into the blue sky from one 
of the chimneys, Stephen would have thought it was unin- 
habited. Reassured by the smoke, and remembering that 
he had done no visiting this hot, idle summer day, he 
opened the garden-gate and went up to the door. 

He went up quite boldly; he did not pause or hesitate. 
He climbed the two steps that led to the front-door as if 
they had been one, and then he rapped boldly at the door. 
There was no bell to the house, so that he couldn't ring; 
and there was no knocker, so he rapped at the door with 
the knob of his stick. He rapped as boldly as if it had 
been a door on a college staircase, and he waited with the 
handle in his hand ready to turn when the voice within 
shouted, " Come in!" 

But no one shouted, "Come in!" and the handle 
wouldn't turn. 

He waited a few moments, and then he rapped again a 
little louder and a more imperative summons than before; 
and then, while he stood sunning himself on the doorsteps 
and noting all the signs of neglect and decay about the 
place, somebody opened the door. 

He would have taken off his hat if he had known it was 
a Girton girl who had opened the door; he ought to have 
taken it off as it was; and the vision that he saw — the 
quite unexpected vision — dazzled him, and he was rather 
sorry he had made such a noise with that confounded 
stick. 

He had only expected to find quite ordinary working 
people living in this gloomy little house, hiding away from 
the road, when he opened the garden-gate and went in. 

The girl who answered his impatient summons didn't 
look the least like a Girton girl when she opened the 
door. 
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Stephen Dash wood was a little short-sighted, and this 
vision of a lovely young woman, with her sleeves turned up 
above her elbows — and very pretty elbows they were — and 
her skirts gathered up about her knees, and a big coarse 
apron tied round her waist, with a big coarse bib pinned 
under her chin, rather took away his breath. -He couldn't 
be sure if it was the maid or the mistress he was speaking 
to, aud he didn't at all expect to see a lady in Wellbrook 
Lane. 

"I beg your pardon " he said, and paused. 

Something in the girl's eyes had stopped that ready flow 
of words with which he addressed himself to his humbler 
parishioners. 

" Yes?" said the Girton girl, looking straight at him, 
and holding the door wide open, but not inviting him to 
walk in. 

" I — I am afraid I haven't the pleasure of knowing the 
name. I have only recently come to the parish. " 

"No," said the Girton girl. 

She didn't at all attempt to help him out. 

"May I ask the name?" Stephen said desperately. 

" Grove," said the girl, " Mary Grove. Perhaps you'd 
like to see my mother?" 

" I should like to see her very much, if it's convenient — 
if Fm not intruding. Pray don't let me interrupt you! 
Pray don't stop your work for me! I can talk to you while 
you are at work if you will allow me." 

" Just as you please," said Mary Grove, with just a sui- 
picion of a smile about the corners of her lips; " I am 
washing and my mother is hanging out the clothes. Per- 
haps you would like to talk to her in the garden." 

She led the way through the passage to the garden at 
the back of the house — a big green garden, full of sunshine 
and homely flowers. Some lines had been stretched across 
between the apple-trees, and a frail-looking, shabby little 
woman was hanging out some linen. 
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"Mamma, this is Mr. Banister's new curate," Mary 
Grove said, introducing the visitor; and then she retired 
to a bench that stood outside the kitchen-door, with a tub 
of steaming soapsuds upon it, and recommenced her 
washing. 

Mrs. Grove put down her clothes-pegs, and held out her 
hand to him; it was a thin, wasted hand, and her face, he 
remarked, looked worn and sad. It was the face of a lady, 
and, faded and shabby as she looked in the morning sun- 
shine, Stephen knew he was talking to a gentlewoman. 

" I ought to have introduced myself to your daughter," 
he said. " My name is Dashwood — Stephen Dash wood. I 
have only lately come to Thorpe. I am trying to call upon 
everybody; I should have called before, but I have only 
just found out Wellbrook Lane." 

Mrs. Grove smiled. 

"Few people find out Wellbrook Lane," she said, just 
smothering a sigh. 

"Then you have not many visitors?" 

" We have no visitors." 

Stephen glanced unconsciously in the direction of the 
bench. Mary was bending over the wash-tub, and she was 
singing at her work. She had forgotten all about him 
already; she was deep in soapsuds, and singing a sweet low 
cradle-song: 

" Sweet and low, sweet and low." 

, Sweet, sweet, sweet! he had never heard any sound so 
sweet in his life, and he had never seen such a comely 
pair of ankles; and the profile that was bending over the 
wash-tub might have been the profile of Nausicaa herself. 
Looking at Mary Grove, standing there at the wash-tub in 
the sweet morning sunshine, he recalled Homer's idyllic 
episode of Alcinous' daughter going washing with her 
maidens. 
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Washing clothes was not considered unrefined in those 
old simple days, and a king's daughter could go down with 
her maidens to the stream and wash the clothes of the 
household; and a poet too refined to see anything mean or 
ridiculous in healthy natural labor immortalizes the idyllic 
scene in his noble verse. 

Mrs. Grove followed the direction of Stephen's eyes, 
and sighed. She knew nothing about Nausicaa. She 
had never read a line of Homer in her life. Girls did not 
go up to Girton in her days. 

" You are thinking it is dull for Mary," she said. " I 
think not. She would not like to see any visitors now;" 
and then the tears came into her eyes, and she broke down. 

" I am afraid you are in trouble," said the curate gently; 
and he laid his hand on the thin, worn hand that was 
still grasping the clothes-pegs. It was but a light touch — 
a mere feather-weight — but it broke down all her reticence, 
and her tears flowed freely. She was not used to sympathy. 

"Is it possible you have not heard?" she said. 

" No; I have heard nothing. I have come here so lately. 
I am a stranger to the place and the people. If you will 
tell me your trouble I shall be very glad to help you, to 
be of service to you in any way I can;" and again he glanced 
at Nausicaa, though, as her back was turned to him, he 
only caught a glimpse of her ankles. 

The poor woman looked at Stephen through her tears. 
It was a kind face if not a strong face. It was a face 
that a woman couldn't help trusting. 

And sitting there on the garden-bench, with a basket 
of wet linen at her feet, and her hands full of clothes- 
pegs, Mrs. Grove told him her story. 

A sad little story of sorrow and loss and endurance and 
heroism. 

It was very commonplace heroism; it was the endur- 
ance that is practised every day of their lives by thousands 
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of women; it was the old, old story of trial and loss. 
There was nothing in the story itself remarkable; it was 
exactly like the story that thousands of women could tell, 
and are telling daily, until the world gets tired of listening 
to them. Stephen, hearing it from Mrs. Grove's lips as 
he sat in the shade of the apple-trees, with the basket of 
wet linen that Mary Grove had just washed at his feet, 
thought it the saddest story he had ever heard; it brought 
the tears smarting into his eyes. 

Mary Grove's father was a drunkard. 

He had been a major in the army, and he was a major 
now only in name. He had sold out years ago. He had 
parted with a great many other things besides his com- 
mission. House and lands, and furniture and plate — 
everything that could be turned into money had gone. It 
had all gone one way. 

He had drunk it all. 

Lower and lower he had sunk year by year, dragging 
his family with him into the dust, and now there was 
nothing left but the dwindling interest of a small freehold 
that had been his wife's jointure. 

There were two girls— only girls — no boys to drag down 
with him to this low level. It would have been dreadful 
to a boy, this slipping down, down, down! It was bad 
enough to girls. One girl had got out of it; she was a 
teacher in a foreign boarding-school, and she was blissfully 
ignorant of the low level that had already been reached. 
What was the use of telling her? The other girl was a 
student of a woman's college. She had won a scholarship, 
and a maiden aunt had left her a small legacy, and with 
these slender means she had gone to Girton. 

Everything was slipping away — everything here: it 
would soon be all gone; but what she gained at Girton — 
and she had already gained, oh, so much! — was beyond 
the reach of loss or accident. If she took a First Class 
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she would be able to look the future in the face without 
fear or dismay; she would be quite prepared for that black 
day she saw so surely coming. 

The black day came sooner than she expected. It came 
when her three years' work at Girton — it had been very 
hard work; nobody but herself knew how hard — was 
drawing to a close; when success, so hardly earned, was 
assured* It would not be delayed a single day; if it could 
have been delayed a single term she would have been 
prepared to meet it. 

Year by year everything had been going from bad to 
worse, and now the worst had been reached. Major 
Grove had had a fit of delirium tremens, and the doctor 
who attended him had said that a recurrence of the attack 
was inevitable, and that the dear, patient woman who had 
clung to him with uncomplaining love and fidelity through 
all these unhappy years ran a daily, hourly risk of her 
life. 

Mary Grove threw up Girton and her First Class, and 
stayed at home with her mother. 

. She was doing the washing now, outside the kitchen- 
door, and she was singing at her work. She had already 
resigned herself to her lot; undertaken her dreary metier 
practically, if not pathetically, without the least cynicism 
or tragedy airs. 

Stephen listened to it with a white, set face and tighten- 
ing lips, and when she came to the end — to that last sad 
chapter, to the crowning sacrifice, to Mary's refusal to go 
back to Girton — the tears rushed into his eyes, and he 
covered his face with his hands. He was a dreadfully 
emotional, highly-strung young man, and he couldn't 
control himself. 

" It was against my wish she stayed," Mrs. Grove was 
saying; " I could have borne it for three months longer. I 
would have borne it. I would have suffered anything for 
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Mary to have gone up this last term, to have gone in for 
the examination she had been working so hard for. She 
would have taken a high place, I am told " 

" I am sure she would! " said Stephen hotly. 

What did he know about it? 

" Miss English, the Principal, wrote and offered to fore- 
go the fees if she would go up for the examination. They 
had counted so much upon her at Oirton; it was a great 
disappointment. I think they expected she would take a 
First Class. " 

"Of course she would take a First! " said Stephen 
warmly. He was quite as certain of it as if he had been 
one of the examiners, and had the papers before him. 

" Nothing would persuade Mary to go back," continued 
Mrs. Grovfe, fondly smoothing down the wooden pegs in 
her lap; ' r she would not hear of it. She would not leave 
me alone with him again; she is so careful for me, and so 
indifferent for herself, and — and, in spite of all, she really 
loves her father. No one can manage him as she does 
when he is really violent, and he is very violent at times. 
I sometimes think he will kill her, but she is never afraid. 
She is so brave, and so tender and patient. It breaks < my 
heart to see her doing this work, but she will not have a 
woman in to do it. She will not let any stranger come in 
to see our trouble. It is a dreadful, a shameful sight, at 
times, and she cannot bear that any one should come in 
and see it. Oh, no one knows what she has to go through! 
My poor child !" 

Stephen could stand it no longer; he got up from the 
garden-seat, and walked backward and forward across the 
lawn, with the wet clothes on the line flapping against his 
face. 

Once, and once only, he glanced over to Nausicaa, who 
was singing at her work, and caught a glimpse of the 
bright chestnut hair, and the lovely profile, and the dainty 
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curve of the dainty neck, and the sweep of the handsome 
shoulders bending over the wash-tub. He was so moved, 
so infatuated, with this bit of humble heroism, with this 
Girton girl who had formed for herself such a high and 
pure ideal of duty in the most commonplace surroundings, 
in this menial occupation, that he likened her in his emo- 
tional mind to the heroes of old — the true, simple old 
heroes — who were kinsmen of the gods. 

He would have liked to have fallen down at her feet be- 
side the wash-tub, and worshipped her, as he worshipped, 
rightly or wrongly, the saintly women of old, who, in their 
infinite sense of duty, raised the ideal of human nobleness. 

How could he help this girl? he asked himself, as he 
walked backward and forward among the wet clothes. 

" Would it be any use my seeing Mr. — Majdr Grove?" 
he asked presently, stopping before the garden-seat. 

" I don't think it would be any use," the poor woman 
said with a sigh. " He is past seeing any one. He would 
be very angry if any one were 6rought in, and — and he 
might insult you. He forgets sometimes that he is a gen- 
tleman. He might be violent and use dreadful language. 
No; I don't think you can see him." 

Stephen groaned inwardly. The man was too dreadful 
for him to see, and this girl had to endure it day and night 
— the coarseness, and the violence, and the dreadful lan- 
guage! 

" I shouldn't mind his being angry," he said, " if I can 
do him any good. Where is he now?" 

" Oh, he is not up yet! He never comes down till the 
afternoon. The morning is our only happy time. Mary 
ought to be lying down now; she was up all night, and if 
he is violent again to-night, she will not dare to go to bed 
until morning. He generally gets quieter towards morn- 
ing." 

" I will come again, if you will let me, Mrs. Grove " 
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Stephen said, as he took his leave. "I should like to help 
you if I can — if you will let me try." 

" It is very kind of you," said the poor little woman 
sadly; "but we see no one now. I don't think we can 

trespass upon your time " 

• "It isn't my time," interrupted Stephen, with a look in 
his eyes that Mrs. Grove hadn't seen there before; " it's my 
Master's time. I don't think the age of miracles has 
passed. Will you let me try, Mrs. Grove?" 

" You must ask Mary. If she thinks that you can do 
any good, come — come by all means, and God bless you for 
coming! " 

It was one thing to say, " Ask Mary," and another thing 
to ask her. 

Stephen Dashwood approached Mary Grove with his 
heart beating dreadfully, and the tell-tale colour in his face; 
but the white-armed Nausicaa did not look up until he 
paused beside the wash-tub. 

" You have had a long talk with my mother," she said, 
smiling across the tub; but she did not leave off her ever- 
lasting rub-rub, scrub-scrub. 

She was not the least ashamed of her dress or her occu- 
pation. She was as cool and composed as if she were in the 
lecture-room at Girton. 

" Yes," he said gravely; " she has been telling me about 
her great trial. She has taken me into her confidence — 
I hope you will not think it misplaced — and she has prom- 
ised, with your consent, to let me help her." 

"With my consent?" Mary repeated; and she paused in 
her work, and the blood rushed up into her face. " Has 
she told you all— all?" 

" She has told me all." 

Mary took her hands out of the water; she didn't wipe 
them on her apron as a washerwoman should have done, 
but she stood with them hanging down by her side, with 
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the soapy water dripping off her slender fingers and her 
white arms, and the sunshine shining on the soap-bubbles, 
and irradiating them with the most glorious prismatic 
colours, till they shone like rubies, and sapphires, and 
opals, and diamonds — living jewels coming and going in 
the sunlight. # 

" You know all — everything; and — and you think you 
can help us?" 

"I know everything, and I am sure I can help you." 

His tone was confident, and his lips were firm and 
strong, and his eyes were shining. 

Mary measured him with one quick, searching glance. 
She had not spent three years at Girton for nothing. 
She was quick to perceive the character of this Ulysses 
who had interrupted her washing — this champion who 
was eager to fight her battles for her. 

" If you can help us, we shall be very grateful," she 
said softly; and he saw that her lip trembled as she 
spoke. 

" When may I come?" he said eagerly — " when may I 
begin? May I come to-night — to-morrow?" 

She smiled at his eagerness; she did not know what 
tales her mother had been telling him about her having 
been up all night, and what she would have to go through 
again to-night. 

" Come to-morrow," she said — " come in the afternoon; " 
and then, with her jewelled arms stil\ dripping, she took 
him back through the house, and opened the front door 
to let him out. 

" My hands are wet," she said, smiling, and drawing 
back when he would have shaken hands* with her at the 
door. 

He shook hands, nevertheless, and his hands were tin- 
gling with that warm, damp touch all the way back to 
Thorpe. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

ST. HELENA. 

If staying at home and doing one's duty is a form of 
heroism, Mary Grove was a heroine. 

If she had stayed at Girton and taken her First Class, she 
would certainly have been a heroine— the world would not 
have disputed her claim — but to stay at home and take care 
of a drunken old father and a poor broken-hearted mother, 
it really seemed such a commonplace thing that it was no 
wonder the people of Thorpe Regis saw nothing heroic in 
it. 

It is so hard to define heroism. There is no fixed stand- 
ard. It is not duty, though it is its perfect fulfilment. It 
goes beyond duty; it is a work of supererogation. 

There are heroines — the world is full of them — who 
neglect every duty. It is so much easier to step out of 
one's sphere to do some big thing, with the world looking 
on and applauding, than to do the mean, troublesome, dis- 
agreeable little duties that hang like a millstone about one's 
neck. 

Perhaps that is where the heroism comes in. The big 
thing may be, after all, the result of pride, self-will, dis- 
content, emulation; and the true hero or heroine stays at 
home and does the humble work, and is never heard of. 

Who shall say? 

It is only fair to Mary Grove to say that it never entered 
into her head that she was doing anything unusual — any- 
thing beyond her duty. She stayed at home, and threw 
up her First Class, and accepted her humble lot cheer- 
fully. 

It was a hard, ungracious lot, as well as a humble one. 
Everything had slipped away, and it was a hard struggle 
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to eke out the little slender income that had been saved 
out of the wreck. 

This accounted for the poor cottage, and the neglected 
garden, and the wash-tub outside the kitchen door. 

Wellbrook Lane was so far away from the town, and the 
place was in such a dilapidated condition, that the rent 
was low, and there were no neighbors to spy out the 
nakedness of the land. 

Mary Grove never could be thankful enough that Well- 
brook Lane was not in the town. There might have been 
houses on either side if it had been a street, and there 
would have been neighbors always listening and hearing 
those dreadful, dreadful noises. 

Fortunately the house lay well back from the road, and 
the Major could scream and swear to his heart's content 
without disturbing anybody. He raved and swore all day 
now, and the two trembling women kept the windows and 
doors that looked out on the road close shut, vainly trying 
to cover up their shame and misery. 

There really was no need to keep the front-door so care- 
fully closed against the world, for no one ever called in 
Wellbrook Lane now. People did not care to run the risk 
of encountering a drunken, raving madman. There could 
be no question of social intercourse, so Mrs. Grove and 
her daughter dropped out of Thorpe society. Mary Grove 
was very glad to have it so. Not a soul, except the 
butcher and the baker and the milkman, had called at the 
house since she had come back from Girton in March, and 
now it was August, until that day when Stephen found 
her out. 

He hadn't found her out a minute too soon. 

He couldn't get that picture of the Girton girl at the 
wash-tub out of his mind — out of his sight, indeed — do 
what he would, all that day. 

He could- see her quite plainly, every time he shut his 
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eyes, standing in the sunshine, with her arms bare and her 
skirts gathered up, bending over the steaming tub. He 
could see the beautiful profile, and the poise of the stately 
head, rising like a flower on a stalk. He saw it all quite 
plainly; he even recalled a dimple that he had seen but one 
second, when she smiled at him acroRs the wash-tub; and 
all about her was a subtle atmosphere like the cloud-like 
atmosphere of the gods — it might have been steam. 

He drew the picture from memory, steam and all, only 
he idealized it as clouds — clouds about her feet and about 
her head, and angels — little fat, chubby angels, that 
looked very much like Cupids — perched on the clouds, and 
looking down upon her. 

Then it occurred to him that he had seen a picture 
somewhere exactly like it — a picture by an old master, 
Raphael or Paul Veronese — a kind of St. Helena at the 
wash-tub, with angels watching her. 

No; it wasn't St. Helena. 

Where had he seen it? 

Perhaps in a stained-glass window at Cambridge — one of 
the wonderful windows at King's College Chapel. He 
remembered them all. Hadn't he sat under them, and 
looked up at them, term after term, for three years, and 
puzzled them painfully out bit by bit, making many mis- 
takes, and going over them again and again. He knew 
them all by heart at last, every one of them, and, maybe, 
had learnt some of the lessons they taught. He couldn't 
sit under them for three years without learning something. 

He recalled them all, type and anti-type, but he couldn't 
recall a woman at a washing-tub among them. Then 
he turned over his lives of the saints with the same result. 
He lingered over them lovingly — he was very fond of the 
saints — St. Dorothy with her flowers, St. Barbara with her 
tower, St. Gertrude with her loaf, St. Faith with her rods, 
St. Margaret trampling on the dragon, St. Catherine and 
her wheel; no, there wasn't a wash-tub among them. 
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Clearly, if Mary Grove were put into a church-window, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury would have to canonize a 
new saint. 

Well, he might go farther for a saintly ideal of heroism 
than the Girton girl at the wash-tub. 

Stephen talked the matter over with his Rector the same 
evening. He found Banister smoking his post-prandial pipe 
in the Rectory garden among the flower-beds. Mrs. Tom 
had gone up to the nursery to hear Tommy and Poppy say 
their evening prayers, and the Rector was alone. 

"I have made a disco very," Stephen began, trying to 
keep his voice steady, and looking down at the gravel path; 
" I have found out a new parishioner. I have been in 
Wellbrook Lane. 

The Rector stopped in the middle of the path. 

"You don't mean to say you have called upon the 
Groves?" he said in a tone of positive alarm. 

" I have, indeed; why shouldn't I call? They are quite 
within the boundary of the parish." 

"It isn't that, but the circumstances are peculiar — I 
might say embarrassing." 

" So I should suppose, but that wouldn't have prevented 
my calling, even if I had known it; but I didn't know it 
when I knocked at the door. I expected to find laboring 
people." 

" Whom did you see? " 

" I saw Miss Grove. She opened the door to me." 

" Mary? Poor girl! So she let you in? she doesn't let 
many people in. She won't let my wife in very often, 
though she's the only friend she has in the place; and she 
won't let me in when the major's violent. She always 
sends a message out by the girl that he isn't well enough 
to see any one." 

" I didn't Bee him, but I'm going to see him to- 
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"I don't think you will. The women won't let any one 
see him. I don't wonder at it. It must be a shameful 
spectacle. He is never sober, I hear, and he leads tbem a 
terrible life. He spends every penny he has got in the 
world on drink. One can't blame them for refusing to 
see any one. It must be hard enough to bear without the 
shame of it, and the exposure." 

" They are going to let me see him to-morrow, Mrs. 
Grove has promised me; and Mary — Miss Grove— has given 
her consent." 

" I can't understand it; I think you must have charmed 
them, Dash wood; " and tbe Rector paused in his walk and 
looked straight in his curate's face. 

There was really no reason why Stephen should blush 
like a girl. He had only been doing his duty. He had 
only paid a purely parochial visit to a shabby old woman 
who was hanging out the clothes. 

"Well," said the Rector good-humoredly, with a 
twinkle in his eyes — he had drawn his own conclusions 
from that ridiculous poppy color in his curate's face — 
" well, and what was Mary doing? Was she deep in moral 
science?" 

" She was washing." 

" Washing! What do you mean? Did you surprise her 
at her toilet?" 

" She was washing clothes — linen — at a wash-tub, and 
her mother was hanging it out on a line to dry." 

" Mary Grove washingl Why, do you know what she 
is, Dashwood? She is a Girton girl. She has done splen- 
didly in Cambridge. She has taken a First in every exam, 
she has gone into, and she was safe for a First in her 
Tripos, if this old rascal of a father of hers hadn't broken 
out, and kept her at home out of sheer terror for what he 
might do, and for what he may at any moment do, to that 
poor, long-suffering woman." 
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" You don't mean that you think that they — that Mrs. 
Grove is in actual bodily danger ?" Stephen said, turning 
quite white at the bare suggestion. 

" I do indeed. I shouldn't be the least surprised any 
morning to hear that he had murdered one or both of the 
women in the night. He is always worse at nights." 

" Good heavens! And can no one interfere? " 

" I don't see that they can. The man isn't mad. He's 
as sane as you and I are in his sober moments. No one 
has any right to interfere. So long as the women don't 
complain and ask for protection from a justice of the peace, 
no one can interfere." 

"Not if he murders them in their beds?" 

" No; not if he murders them in their beds. Not unless 
they happen to cry out, and open their door for the police 
to come in, they have no right to break in, whatever they 
may hear going on inside. An Englishman's house is his 
castle, you know." 

" And he has the right to bully and beat the helpless 
women about bim whenever he likes?" Stephen said 
bitterly. 

"Exactly; he has a perfect right. The law cannot in- 
terfere unless a complaint is laid before a magistrate or 
some definite charge is made. A man has a right to 
frighten and beat his womenkind to death, stopping short 
at actual murder, and the law cannot interfere. If he 
were out of his mind, it would be another thing; but he is 
not out of his mind — at least, the doctors say he is sane, 
and able to manage his own affairs, although I have my 
own opinion on that point." 

" You think he is mad?" 

"Undoubtedly. Whatever he maybe physically, morally 
he is not answerable for anything that he may do or say. 
He is as mad as any lunatic tied up in a strait-jacket in the 
county asylum. I am not sure that a strait-jacket would 
not be the best thing for him." 
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" Does Mary — Mrs. Grove — know anything of this? " 

" She may; she must guess it. She cannot go on wit- 
nessing the scenes she does witness, and know that this is 
not the same man who, a dozen years ago, was one of the 
most polished gentlemen in the county. The worst of it 
is, she shuts herself out from the world — she will not see 
any one if they call upon her — and then, poor soul! she 
fancies that everybody has heard her story, and that people 
look down upon her because she has fallen in the world 
and is tied to a drunken husband." 

" Poor soul!" said Stephen; but he was thinking of the 
daughter, not of the mother. He was very sorry for the 
poor lady who suffered in silence, but his heart was 
full to bursting for the sufferings of that sweet soul who 
bent her meek face — no; it was not a meek face — who 
bowed her meek shoulders over the washing-tub. 

He had the picture before his eyes the next day, when 
he knocked at the door of the little house in Wellbrook 
Lane. He quite expected to see Mary open the door, as 
he had seen her open it the day before, with her arms 
bare, and her skirts gathered up, and with a subtle aroma 
of soapsuds surrounding her. 

He was conscious of a feeling of disappointment, not to 
say disillusion, when the door was opened by a maid-ser- 
vant in a spotless white apron and conventional cap. It 
was an undersized maid-servant; the most had been made 
of her years by gathering her hair up in a knot behind be- 
neath her cap and lengthening her skirts. If it hadn't 
been for her long frock, and the funny little knot of hair 
behind, one would have doubted the vigilance of the 
Board school inspector. 

She dropped Stephen a little curtsey, and took him into 
an inner room that looked out into the garden. He had 
time enough, when she had shut the door behind her, to 
take a hasty survey of the room before Mrs. Grove 
entered. 
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It was a wee back room, and it led out by a glass door 
into the garden. Meagre and bare and poor as it was, it was 
a lady's room. There were few signs of feminine occupa- 
tion; there was no fancy work, no antimacassars, or lace 
things, or china ornaments, or dainty chairs, or five 
o'clock tea-tables, or brackets. There was a little old- 
fashioned writing-bureau, like they use at Girton, with 
some papers scattered about, as if some one had just risen 
from it; and above it was a small bookshelf — a lady's book- 
shelf — of well-used scholastic books. Stephen glanced 
through them, as he stood there hat in hand, and he 
traced Mary Grove's University progress by them. Classics 
and mathematics on the top shelves, the authors she had 
read, and the cribs she had used, and the dictionaries that 
had assisted her — the smaller Smith, and the little Liddell 
and Scott; she had had to make the most she could of 
these modest helps. They had done more for her than 
big quartos do for some University students— they had 
helped her into the First Class of the "Previous." 

On the lower shelf were the German books she had used 
in her Additionals; and below, on the lowest shelf, were 
the moral science books that she had read for her Tripos. 

Stephen turned away from that tale-telling bookshelf 
with a sigh. He didn't know how sorry he was for Mary 
Grove until he had seen that mute witness of her self-sac- 
rifice. He remembered how eagerly he had looked for- 
ward to his own Tripos, and he knew exactly how she felt. 

There were one or two photographs on the walls, all tell- 
ing their own tale. One of King's College Chapel, an- 
other of the long avenue of Trinity, the world-famous 
bridge of St. John's, and the willows and sloping mead- 
ows of the Backs. 

Stephen knew and loved them all, as every Cambridge 
man loves them. He had seen the originals thousands of 
times, but they had never stirred his pulse before; but now 
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the sight of them in thife poor room, amid such surround- 
ings, brought a mist before his eyes. 

He was still looking at them when Mary Grove entered 
the room. 

She came in through the glass door from the garden. 
She came in so softly that she surprised him looking at the 
pictures, and he turned round, confused and bewildered, with 
those foolish tears in his eyes, as if he had been detected in a 
guilty act. He hardly knew her for a moment. He 
couldn't recognize, until she spoke to him, the girl in the 
gray gown, that really touched the ground, and the tight- 
fitting bodice with sleeves that reached to the wrist, for 
the white-armed, short-skirted Nausicaa of yesterday. Of 
course Mary Grove could not always be washing; it must 
come to an end sometimes. 

It was the same, but not the same. 

Nausicaa shorn of her wash-tub and her jewelled arms; 
St. Helena without the clouds and the. Cupids. 

She looked taller and statelier, and decidedly graver; 
perhaps that was because her hair wasn't blowing about 
all over her face, and her petticoats were not tucked up. 
Her face was a little flushed, and her eyes were harder and 
brighter than when Stephen last saw her bending over 
the wash-tub. 

"I did not think you would come so early, Mr. Dash- 
wood/' she said. 

Was it his fancy, or was her voice harder and sharper, 
like her eyes? 

"Have I come too soon?" he said, smiling and making 
an utterly futile effort to hide his tears — his foolish tears. 

" Papa is only just up," said Miss Grove in her hard, 
forced voice, " and — and he is worse than usual to-day. 
I don't think you can see him." 

Stephen's face fell. 

"Is he more violent than usual, oris he really- ill?" he 
asked, with just a perceptible quiver in his voice. 
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He was so anxious to help this girl; he was so afraid, so 
dreadfully afraid, what might happen if he didn't inter- 
fere at once, that he couldn't keep that quiver of dis- 
appointment out of his voice. 

"I am afraid he is not well enough to see strangers," she 
answered in her strained, forced voice, not looking at him, 
but looking out in the garden with a hard misery in her 
eyes that went to Stephen's heart. " He has had a bad 
night; we have been up all night with him, and — and he 
is only just up. He is not in a fit state to see anybody/' 

" Is— is he " 

His lips wouldn't frame the question. He was ashamed 
of himself, and hung his head. What right had he to 
shame her with such a question? 

" Yes," she said impatiently; " he is-— he is never sober. 
He is mad — quite mad! he cannot know what he is saying. 
He is very violent this morning; he is saying at this 
moment the most dreadful things, and — and I am afraid 
mamma is not safe to be left alone with him. If you'll 
excuse me, Mr. Dashwood, I think I must go " 

Even as she spoke there came a cry for help from a room 
at the other end of the passage. Mary Grove opened the 
door and fled down the passage, and Stephen followed 
her. 

He followed her to the door of the room, and there he 
waited while the girl went in. 

She threw back the door in her fright, and he could see 
all that was happening inside the room as he stood at the 
door. There was a fire burning in the grate, although it 
was full summer, and a couch was drawn up beside the 
fireplace. Mrs. Grove was bending over a prostrate figure 
on the floor when Mary rushed into the room. The 
major had fallen down in his efforts to rise from the 
conch, and the two women were trying vainly to raise 
him. 
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Stephen didn't pause to consider whether he was wanted 
or not. He strode into the room, and, putting the women 
aside, he picked up the prostrate figure, and laid him 
gently on the couch. 

"I don't think he is much hurt/' he said as he laid him 
back on the couch. 

There was no need for him to loosen his collar or undo 
his necktie; Major Grove had made his toilet without these 
adjuncts. He hadn't even thought it necessary to shave 
this morning nor, apparently, for many mornings. 

There was a grizzly beard of several days' growth on his 
chin, and his hair, which was iron-gray and wanted cut- 
ting dreadfully, was unkempt and falling low over his 
forehead. 

His unshaven face, and his untidy dress, and his heavy 
breathing, told 'their miserable tale. He had been a hand- 
some man once, but he was a wreck now — a complete 
wreck. If it had ever been a good face, or an intellectual 
face, or a kind face, it was none of these now. 

Whatever beauty, or goodness, or intellect there had ever 
been in it had dropped out of it. It was a coarse, sod- 
dened, flabby face, with swollen, discoloured features, and 
great dark, loose bags under the eyes. 

It had drink — drink — drink — written — branded, rather 
— on every feature. The image of the heavenly, if it had 
ever been there, was quite effaced, and it was stamped in 
ineffaceable characters with the image of the earthly. At 
least, this was what Stephen Dashwood thought, as he 
stood beside the couch, looking down upon Mary Grove's 
father. He tried in vain to trace any resemblance be- 
tween the drink-soddened face on the pillow and the white 
set face of the girl bending over him. 

The Major was quite drunk, hopelessly drunk at that 
early hour of the day, and he lay back on the couch in a 
deep sleep, breathing heavily. Clearly nothing could be 
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done with him to-day. It was no use talking to a man in 
that state. 

Stephen said a few words to Mrs. Grove, and then 
Mary beckoned him out of the room. He left the poor 
lady standing beside the couch wringing her hands. She 
had wrung them, doubtless, hundreds of times before, and 
she was wringing them still in her dumb, dreadful agony. 
There was nothing else left for her to do. 

Stephen followed Mary Grove back to the little room he 
had left, not exactly wringing his hands, but clasping 
them tightly together in a way that he had when he was 
very much moved. It looked like a devotional attitude, 
but it was only his way of repressing his feelings. They 
wanted repressing very often, and he had found this way 
of clasping his hands very effectual. 

He was so ashamed of the spectacle he had just 
witnessed that he could not look at the girl before him 
when she had led him into the room and shut the door. 

It seemed to him that the shame was his own, not hers. 

" You have seen him," she said speaking breathlessly, 
" and you know what he is exactly. Do you still think 
that — that anything can be done?" 

" Ye-e-s," said Stephen slowly, " I still think that 
something can be done;" but he didn't say it very confi- 
dently. 

" In what way? " said the girl impatiently. " Oh, if 
you could only tell me in what way! We have tried every- 
thing — everything." 

" Yes, I am sure you have. You have had a doctor, of 
course; what doctor has he had?" 

" None lately; he will not hear of a doctor. He drove 
Dr. Merivale out of the house. He shut the door in his 
face because he told him the truth." 

" I think he should see a doctor whether he is willing 
or not. I think — I may be wrong— that it is a case that 
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only a doctor can deal with. It seems to me, judging 
from what I have seen, that he cannot control himself, 
and — and I am afraid you have no control over him/' . 

"No," said the girl bitterly; ie we have no control over 
him — none." 

She stood in her white wretchedness dry-eyed, looking 
out into the little green garden, and Stephen stood silent 
and ashamed beside her. He had promised to help her, 
and he could do nothing but suggest a doctor. He would 
have given anything to help her if he only knew how. 

" Will you let Dr. Merivale see him if I fetch him now? 
It cannot matter to him in his present state who sees him; 
he will not recognize him, and if he should, the fact of 
his falling down in a fit — it really is a kind of fit — is a 
sufficient reason for sending for medical aid." 

"You think it is a fit?" Mary asked eagerly. "He 
has fallen down suddenly two or three times lately, and 
lain unconscious, like he now is, sometimes for hours 
after, and when he awakes he is bewildered, and does not 
seem to know us." 

"I am sure it is a fit. Something serious might 
happen — I do not say it will, but it might at any moment 
— and he might not recover consciousness. I think Mrs. 
Grove should send for a doctor." 

Stephen did not leave the house until he had wrung an 
unwilling consent from Mary Grove to let him tell Dr. 
Merivale to call in. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

MAD AS A HATTER. 

It was not until the day following that Stephen heard 
the result of Dr. Merivale's visit Major Grove had 
recovered consciousness before the doctor arrived, and the 
interview hadn't been a pleasant one. 
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He resented the doctor's interference; he refused to 
answer his questions; and — well, he didn't exactly insult 
him — he remembered, which fact he very often forgot 
when he was alone with his women folk, that he was a 
gentleman — but he let him understand that his visit was 
unacceptable. 

The next morning, before it was time for the doctor to 
start upon hia rounds, a letter was brought to him from 
Wellbrook Lane, stating that Major Grove had quite 
recovered from his slight attack — he called it a slight 
attack — and that he would not trouble Dr. Merivale to 
call again. The letter was in Mary Grove's handwriting, 
and it was evidently written at the major's dictation. 

"Well," said Stephen, when he had perused the 
precious epistle, " and what are you going to do? " 

"Do?" replied the doctor; "do nothing. What can 
I do? I have received my dismissal; I can only wait 
until some tragedy occurs — until he cuts his own throat 
or somebody else's. 

" You don't mean you are going to leave him in that 
state? Think of those helpless women, and the life he is 
leading them!" 

" My dear fellow, what can I do? I can't attend a man 
against his will." 

"You could lock him up in an asylum. You say he is 
not responsible for what may happen. You could put 
him away where he would be looked after, and he couldn't 
do any injury to those dear women." 

"Ah, I see you don't know anything about the lunacy 
laws! A man may murder a houseful of people, but 
nobody can interfere until after the event, and then it isn't 
generally very much use." 

"But he is quite mad." 

" He is as mad as a hatter ! " 

"And you can do nothing?" 
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« Nothing! " 

Stephen had to rest satisfied with Dr. Merivale's report. 
He had to reconcile himself to the thought that the mad- 
man in Wellbrook Lane could murder those two dear 
women — he always spoke of them to himself as those 
" dear women," not " dear sisters" — aud no one could 
interfere to prevent him. 

He could do exactly as he liked with his own; he could 
ill-treat and torture them to any extent up to positive 
murder; he could bully them to his heart's content; he 
could make their days and nights miserable, almost 
unbearable; he could make their lives a very — well, the 
reverse of a paradise upon earth, and no one could interfere. 

The law distinctly refused to interfere. After a tragedy 
had occurred it would be time for the law to step in. 

Stephen drew gruesome pictures of the situation all 
through that day — it was quite gruesome enough without 
any deepening of the shadows — and in the afternoon he 
could contain himself no longer; he went boldly up to the 
door of Wellbrook Cottage, and inquired for Mary Grove. 

The small servant-maid opened the door, and admitted 
him unwillingly. She thought the ladies were engaged, 
but she would go and see. 

Stephen didn't give her an opportunity to go and see. 
He followed her to the door of the little room where Mary 
Grove kept her books, and where were those well-remem- 
bered pictures of Cambridge. 

Mary Grove was not engaged — at least, she was only 
writing a letter. She rose up from the table where she 
was writing when Stephen came in, and he noticed that 
her face was paler than he had yet seen it, and that there 
were dark circles beneath her eyes. 

He took her hand silently. What could he say? He 
was thankful she wasn't murdered. He was quite sure she 
had been up all the previous night, and very likely she was 
going to sit up again to-night. 
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She saw the concern in his tell-tale face, and she smiled 
— a weak little wintry smile — and then the tears came into 
her eyes, and she broke down. 

" It is nothing!" she said impatiently, almost fiercely, 
as he murmured some stupid platitudes. 

He really didn't know what to say to her. 

He could say the nicest possible things to the poor 
people in the parish when he visited them in trouble and 
bereavement. He had a special gift of sympathy; he could 
speak soothing words to the sick, and he could comfort the 
bereaved, and cheer the sorrowful; he could enter into all 
their griefs, and had a special message for each, but he 
had no message for Mary Grove. 

It was not exactly a parochial visit. 

" I have had bad news," she explained presently — " at 
least, unexpected news, and it has upset me." 

"lam very sorry," he said awkwardly, but he meant 
it. 

" It is nothing to be sorry about," said Mary Grove, 
smiling through her tears. " My sister is coming home 
from Germany; she is the dearest girl in the world, and I 
ought not to be sorry that she is coming, only the news 
was so unexpected, and she is coming so suddenly there is 
no time to — to explain anything." 

" When is she coming? " 

" She is coming to-morrow — perhaps to-night." 

" So soon? And you did not at all expect her? " 

He really didn't know what else to say. 

" Not the least. She was getting on so well when we 
last heard. She was at a school in Dresden — quite a big 
school, almost a college — and she taught English to the 
German girls. She was very much liked — no one could 
help liking Doll; the girls used to rave about her." 

"Why is she coming home so suddenly?" 

Mary Grove's face clouded. 
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"That is what I am anxious about, " she said. " I can- 
not understand it. We had a letter from Doll only two 
days ago — a bright, chatty letter, full of her plans for the 
summer — and now, this morning, we have a letter to say 
that she is on the road to England, that she will be with 
us almost as soon as her letter reaches us." 

"And she gives no explanation? " 

" None; only a few hastily scribbled lines. Oh, I hope 
nothing wrong has happened! I hope she has not been 
sent home in disgrace! " 

" What could have happened?" 

"I don't know. I can't think what she can have done. 
She was always doing wild things, and getting into 
scrapes, when she was at school in England; but since she 
has been in Germany she has been steadier, and we have 
had such good accounts of her." 

" Why should she have done anything? She may be 
coming home to — to be married," Stephen suggested in as 
sanguine a tone as he could manage. 

Mary Grove shook her head. 

"No — o," she said slowly; "I don't think Doll is going 
to be married." 

" Why shouldn't your sister be going to be married ?" 
he asked brusquely. 

Mary smiled up into his face and shook her head. 

" No," she said decidedly, " Doll isn't the kind of girl 
to get married off-hand in that way. Doll will take a great 
deal of marrying — I mean a great deal of preparations be- 
forehand. I am afraid there is something wrong. I am 
so anxious for mother's sake* Poor mother! she has so 
much to trouble her already, and if anything went wrong 
with Doll it would break her heart." 

Then Stephen suddenly remembered he had come to in- 
quire after tlie major. He had forgotten all about him 
while they had been talking about Mary Grove's sister. 
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As he had surmised, Mary had been up all night. The 
major had been unusually violent; the doctor's visit had 
"upset" him, and he had kept the little household up 
all night, and in the morning he had made Mary write that 
letter to Dr. Merivale. 

" I suppose it will be no use my asking to see him?" he 
said, with a vehement desire in his mind to have just a 
quarter of an hour's interview with the major, to tell him 
exactly what his conduct amounted to. He would have 
liked to have told him that, if he had told him nothing else. 

Perhaps Mary Grove read what was passing in the young 
man's mind. 

" It would be quite no use. It would only make mat- 
ters worse if you were to see him, and to — to attempt to 
reason with him. We should only suffer for it. It would 
make it harder for us to bear." 

Stephen groaned. If he hadn't been recently ordained 
he might have expressed his feelings more strongly. That 
uncomfortable dog-collar that was always cutting into his 
flesh under his chin restrained him. It served as a perpet- 
ual reminder. 

" Then Fm afraid I cannot help you," he said, rising. 

"No, not in that way; but mother will always be glad 
to see you. Your visit the other day comforted her so 
much." 

"Did it, really?" he said, his face brightening; "I am 
so glad. I will come again at any time when she can see 
me. I shall be so glad to be of use to her. May I call to- 
morrow and see if — if your sister has arrived safely?" 

Mary Grove did not not say no, but she smiled — a smile 
that was a trifle hard — and lifted her lips at the corners. 

" You will soon see whether Doll has arrived safely," 
she said, her voice almost imperceptibly hardening. " You 
will meet her half a dozen times a day in Thorpe. She 
couldn't be here a day without everybody in Thorpe 
Regis knowing it." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

ALL IN A GARDEN FAIR. 

Stephen lay awake all night thinking about the in- 
mates of Wellbrook Cottage — to speak more correctly, 
thinking about Mary Grove and her sister who was com- 
ing home* so unexpectedly from Germany. 

He was not at all sorry that she was coming home. It 
would be one more in the house — one more woman. He 
pictured her young and strong, with round, white arms 
like Nausicaa — three women instead of two against one 
man, and that a madman. 

He wished devoutly that she might already have arrived, 
that she might be in the house to-night, sleeping under 
the same roof as those dear women, who were in such 
hourly peril of their lives. 

Suppose the major should already have murdered them 
before Doll arrived ! 

Between sleeping and waking, he drew a picture of Doll, 
wondering vaguely what her real name might be. 

He pictured her tall and strong, large-limbed, and of 
generous proportions like Mary. She would not be so fair 
living abroad — not so white and statue-like; she would 
have more color and vivacity. She would bring with her 
some of the brightness of Continental life. She would be 
blue-eyed, and have brown hair, with, perhaps, little soft 
curls on her forehead. He had got as far as the curls 
when he fell asleep. 

When Stephen went his little round the next morning 
— he usually paid half a dozen parochial visits before din- 
ner, and he taught an hour in the school — he was shocked 
to 6nd that a man that he ought to have visited the pre- 
vious day was dead. 

He had called in the morning, and the man was asleep, 
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and he had promised to call again in the afternoon; in the 
afternon he had gone to see Mary Grove, and he had 
forgotten all about it. Now the man was dead; he was 
past calling upon — past the reach of preaching and 
praying. 

" An ' he was sensible to the last, sir, an ' he would 
have liked to have had a prayer said over him before he 
died," said his wife between her sobs, when Stephen called 
the next day. " He'd been a wild one in his time, but he 
was as humble as a little child at the last. " Say a prayer, 
Mary — say a prayer!" he kep' whispering an' I — I was 
that sick wi' grief that the words stuck in my throat, an' I 
couldn't say a word! " 

Stephen's conscience pricked him dreadfully all through 
that day. He had been neglecting his duty; he had missed 
an opportunity. 

He went over to the Rectory in the afternoon, and told 
his Hector all about it. 

He went straight into the study — he wouldn't see Mrs. 
Tom — and he passed Poppy unkindly without a word. 
He nodded to her, but he didn't rumple her hair, or pinch 
her cheeks, or chase her across the lawn, or toss her up to 
the ceiling of the hall, or exchange any of the customary 
amenities with her, and Poppy's feelings were dreadfully 
hurt. 

The Eector looked grave when Stephen had told his 
story. He told it straightforwardly, not seeking to excul- 
pate himself for his forgetfulness. The tears were in his 
eyes when he spoke of the man pleading in vain for one 
little prayer, and the wife too choked with grief to utter 
a word. 

"We must leave him to his Master," the Eector said 
gravely — "his Master and ours. We are quite sure of one 
thing — that your neglect will not be visited upon him. 
Stick to your duty in future, Dashwood; duty first, and — 
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and sympathy after. I am sure we are all very sorry for 
Miss Grove and her trials, but there are a great many other 
people in the parish to be sorry for." 

" Yes," said Stephen meekly. 

He knew he had earned the rebuke. 

" You say the other girl is coming home to-day unex- 
pectedly? I am very sorry for that poor woman. I hope 
this doesn't mean any fresh trouble for her." 

The Rector discussed the news that Stephen had told 
him with his wife at tea, but he didn't say anything about 
that promised visit to poor Will Jones that his curate had 
forgotten to pay. 

Will Jones was dead — past all praying for — and there 
was no use in harrowing Laura's feelings with the details of 
that death-bed repentance. 

" Mary Grove's sister is coming back from Dresden," he 
said, "all of a hurry." 

"What, Doll?" 

" Yes; Doll, or Dolores, or some such idiotic name." 

"I think Doll suits her best," Mrs. Tom said drily. 
" Doll suits her exactly. What is she coming home for, 
and when is she coming?" 

" She is coming home to-day. Nobody knows yet what 
she is coming home for." 

" She has got into a scrape for certain, and they have 
sent her away in a hurry. I shouldn't wonder if they 
haven't packed her off at a moment s notice." 

" It would be very unjust if they have. The people she 
was with in Dresden were old friends of Mrs. Grove's, and 
they would know how she is situated. It is a cruel thing 
to send a girl back to such a home." 

" I have no doubt she deserves it! " 

" Hush, darling! don't be too hard upon her. Remember 
she is down. She is coming back in trouble, perhaps dis- 
grace, and I don't think we should be the first to throw 
stones at her." 
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"Pm afraid I shan't be able to help it," Mrs. Tom 
said, shrugging her shoulders. "I have no patience with 
Doll — I never had any patience with her little airs and her 
tricksy ways — and now, when those poor things are in such 
trouble, to come back upon them is shameful!" 

" Perhaps she can't help it. Perhaps she is sent home. 
Where else could she go but to her home?" 

"I wish she were going anywhere else but here. I am 
sure we shall have trouble with her. Do you remember 
how shamefully she behaved at that tennis-party when we 
introduced Mr. Dash wood to the parish?" 

" Pm afraid I don't remember any special delinquency 
of Doll's on that occasion." 

"Oh yes, you must. She flirted openly with Mr. Dash- 
wood. She wouldn't let him speak to any one else. She 
quite spoiled the whole thing. I made up my mind I 
would never ask her again. It was quite lucky for him 
that she went to Dresden the next week; she would have 
made a dead-set at him. Nobody knows what would have 
happened; and now she is coming back again!" 

" I don't think she will do Dashwood any harm; I fancy 
it's the other one." 

"What, Mary? Oh, Mary would never look at him. 
She is making a martyr of herself for the sake of that 
dreadful man; she is not at all the girl to fall in love. But 
Doll, she wouldn't be particular who it was. I shall call 
upon Mrs. Grove to-morrow. I dare say she won't see me, 
but T shall see Mary, and I shall find out all about it. I 
don't think Doll ought to come back to the parish until 
there is some explanation — until we know what she has 
been doing, and what she is sent home for." 

Mrs. Tom had quite decided in her own mind that Doll 
had "done something." 

Stephen Dashwood had no heart to call at Wellbrook 
Cottage to inquire after Miary Grove's sister that day. He 
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had been thinking so much about those dear women, and 
Doll in particular, that he had neglected his duty. 

He didn't fail to tell himself this in pretty round terms. 
He was rather free in his language when it related to him- 
self. If it hadn't been for Mary Grove's anxiety about her 
sister hd would not have forgotten his promise. 

He didn't go near Wellbrook Lane for two whole days, 
and the amount of visiting he did in that time was prodigi- 
ous. 

He didn't exactly call at every house in the parish, but 
he looked up all the old women who had ague, and all the 
old men who were crippled with rheumatism. It was an 
aguish, rheumaticky place, this sweet green West Country, 
and all the people who had grown old upon the soil — and 
there was very little in the cottages except a lime-and-sand 
floor to separate them from the moist soil beneath — were 
crippled more or less from rheumatism or shaken with 
ague. Stephen had his work cut out, and he did it dili- 
gently. Once or twice during those penitential days he 
found his mind wandering in the direction of Wellbrook 
Lane, when he ought to have been listening to the harrow- 
ing details of Betty Broom's ailments. 

Betty Broom had a good many for one old woman — she 
rather prided herself upon their number and variety — and 
no doubt it relieved her immensely to talk about them. 
Stephen's mind would wander during the recital — he had 
heard it before — he wasn't quite sure sometimes, when his 
wandering attention was recalled suddenly, whether it was 
the head or the leg that was affected, and his sympathy was 
sometimes irrelevant. 

Old Betty found him out. Poor people have a wonder- 
ful knack of finding out whether one's sympathy is real or 
forced. 

They know the genuine thing when they see it. Betty 
Broom saw that the curate was not listening to her, that 
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he didn't care a button for her aches and pains, and she shut 
up with a snap, and refused to finish the harrowing tale. 
It was long enough already, and sad enough, but the curate 
ought to have listened to it if he couldn't relieve it. What 
are curates for but to listen to sad stories, and help people 
to bear their lot with patience? 

It's of no use preaching to people if you don't set them 
an example; and here was Stephen, impatient already of 
even hearing of the burden the poor old soul had to carry 
every day, and yawning in her face, and mixing up her 
ailments in a most ridiculous way. 

No wonder Old Betty shut up and refused to say another 
word. 

Stephen came away dreadfully humiliated; the old woman 
would hardly say good-day to him. She only turned on her 
pillow and groaned. He heard her groaning all the way 
down the stairs. He sent in a woman who lived in an ad- 
joining cottage as he went by. 

" I am afraid Betty Broom is taken worse," he said; "she 
is groaning dreadfully." 

" Oh, that's nothing to the way her groans sometimes! " 
the woman said cheerfully. " I can hear her through the 
wall groaning all night. Her groan'th night an' day when 
her's tooked real bad." 

Stephen felt dreadfully ashamed of himself. He couldn't 
listen for ten consecutive minutes to the ills that occupied 
the whole of the poor old woman's thoughts and attention 
night and day. 

He drew his cap over his eyes — it was one of those sweet 
things in felt that can be dragged into any shape — but it 
hadn't a cord and tassel round it. He dragged it down 
over his eyes, that were full of penitential tears, and he 
set his lips hard, and he walked briskly down the street. 

Hewalked so briskly, and he was so entirely oblivious of 
anything that was going on an inch beyond his nose, that 
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he ran against a lady coming round the corner. He turned 
to beg her pardon, and then he became aware that he was 
addressing a stranger — a lady he had certainly never seen 
in Thorpe Eegis before. 

He had forgotten all about Mary Grove's sister, but he 
was quite sure, from the brief glance he got of the stranger 
as he turned the corner, and nearly knocked her down, that 
it was Doll. 

She was not the least like Mary. 

She was petite and fair, and had an immense nimbus of 
fluffy, golden-brown hair, and she had the most glorious 
eyes in the world— at least, they looked so to Stephen in 
that brief glance he had of them. 

She really wasn't unlike a doll. Pink and white, red- 
lipped, round-eyed, and with beautiful fluffy hair. 

The sight of her after Betty Broom and her groanings 
seemed almost a mockery. 

Let us hope that Betty will not always groan; that she, 
too, will be young and fair some day — fairer than the 
daughters of men. 

Stephen was quite right in his conclusions; it really was 
Doll. 

She was in the garden when he called at Wellbrook 
Cottage the next day; he couldn't put off calling any 
longer. 

His penance was over; he had paid all those visits; he 
had done various works of supererogation; the balance of 
duty was on the right side; and he called at Wellbrook 
Cottage with a quiet mind. His mind was so free and un- 
embarrassed, indeed — perhaps it was the reaction of those 
penitential tears — that he ran up the steps of the cottage 
— he took them two at a time — instead of climbing them 
slowly and soberly as befitted a curate making a parochial 
visit. 

It was not exactly a parochial visit. It was like the 
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fairy prince going up the steps of the sleeping palace. 
His heart was beating with expectation; he did not know 
what he should find. 

After that vision of yesterday, he thought he should 
light on something fair. 

He was not disappointed. 

The small servant-maid opened the door to him. She 
was smarter than usual, and had a bow of ribbon in her 
cap. He didn't know why he remarked this detail, but he 
remembered it afterwards when he recalled this day. She 
wore a smile as well as a bow, and he thought — he might 
have been mistaken — that there was a twinkle in her eyes 
when he asked if the ladies were at home. 

Oh, if Mary Grove had seen that twinkle! 

She showed him into the little room where the books 
were, and the familiar photographs, and the water-color 
sketch of Girton. 

The glass door that led out into the garden was open, 
and Mary was coming to him across the grass. It was but 
a little strip of grass, with boughs of trees overhanging it 
— the boughs, he remembered, on which the lines were 
strung and the clothes were hanging on the day of his 
first visit. 

There were no clothes hanging there now, but there was 
a hammock swung between the branches in the coolest, 
shadiest spot. The lawn was not smooth or well-kept, but 
it was green — delightfully green — which is more than well- 
kept lawns in scorching August days often are. It was 
choked with dandelions, and tall yellow-eyed daisies, and 
clover in bloom, and scarlet pimpernel, and it had no 
edges to speak of; it didn't leave off anywhere in par- 
ticular. 

It was no good for tennis or croquet; it was only fit to 
sit on in the sweet, dusky shade of the apple-laden 
branches overhead, or to hang up clothes in. It would be 
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a lovely place for drying clothes on a windy March day, 
when the apple-trees were bare, and the playful east wind 
frolicked among the wet garments, and filled them out as 
their owners were not accustomed to fill tbem. 

There were no clothes hanging there to-day; no corpu- 
lent bodies or gouty limbs swinging spasmodically on the 
line. There was only a low chair, and a work-table, and a 
hammock swinging in a cool corner. 

The little green garden was certainly sweeter without the 
wet clothes. The flower borders were visible, and a rustic 
bower covered with honeysuckle. There was nothing in the 
flower-borders to speak of — only yellow marigolds and 
mignonette, a bush of lavender, and some sweet, old-fash- 
ioned lad's love; and there were monthly roses and sweet- 
smelling white jasmine climbing over the garden wall. 

It was all sweet-smelling and homely, and seemed as if 
it had grown up of itself — as if a gardener had never set 
foot in the little green enclosure since it was first 
planted. 

"Doll is in the garden," Mary Grove said, when the 
formal greeting was over. " She has put up a hammock, 
and has swung herself to sleep." 

" And your mother? " he said hurriedly. 

He was glad to ask about Mrs. Grove to give himself 
time. His heart was beating so ridiculously that he 
couldn't trust himself to speak about Doll. 

" Oh, mother is so much better for Doll's coming — bet- 
ter and brighter! She looks years younger in these few 
days; she is looking almost like her old self. She is so 
wrapped up in Doll." 

"And your father?" he ventured to say. 

" Oh, papa is changed too. Doll's coming has done him 
a world of good. He has been better, so much better, 
since she came back. He has not disturbed us at all of 
nights. I hope the change will last. It has been quite 
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wonderful, I think, that is why we are all feeling so much 
brighter and better." 

She was certainly looking brighter, and there was some 
color in her cheeks, and a light in her eyes. Her eyes 
were as steady and as serious as ever, but they were softer. 
A woman's eyes ought to be soft, and Mary Grove's were 
rather hard. Perhaps her lot had been hard lately, but 
they were softening now. If Doll had done nothing else, 
she 1 had taken the edge — just the edge only — oft Nausi- 
caa's hard lot, and had cleared her brow. 

"Do you think now, that your sister is here, before the 
freshness of her coming wears away, that it would be a 
good time for me to see Major Grove? He might listen to 
me now, when he would refuse, perhaps altogether, to see 
me by-and-by." 

Stephen asked the question eagerly. He was quite hon- 
est and sincere in his desire to reach Mary Grove's father, 
but, with the words on his lips, his heart was out in the 
green garden, in that cool spot under the apple-trees where 
Doll was swinging in her hammock. 

He had come there to see — well, he didn't know what he 
had come to see, but, with that magic music beating in his 
heart, he hadn't come so joyfully up the steps of Well- 
brook Cottage to see a raving madman. 



CHAPTER X. 

DOLL. 



" More close and close his footsteps wind; 
The magic music in his heart 
Beats quick and quicker, till he find 
The quiet chamber far apart." 

" We must ask Doll," Mary Grove said, as she walked 
across the grass by his side. "She has so much influence 
over papa; she can do anything with him." 
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They were approaching the hammock swung between 
the branches of the apple-trees, and Stephen's heart was 
beating faster and faster. 

He was feeling more and more like the fairy prince. He 
didn't at all know what he was going to find. The ham- 
mock covered up every inch of Doll except a bit of ribbon, 
which was fluttering idly in the breeze. 

It was a bit of pink ribbon, and it looked like the end 
of a sash. 

He saw the ribbon, and he flushed up with quite a guilty 
feeling. Ho almost felt as if he were treading on sacred 
ground. He didn't dare approach the hammock; he stood 
blushing ridiculously a couple of yards off while Mary 
Grove called to her sister. 

"Doll! Doll!" 

There came no response from the hammock, and Mary 
Grove called again. 

" Doll! Doll! It's no use your pretending to be asleep; 
yon are no more asleep than I am!" she said sharply; 
and she gave the hammock a shake that ought to have 
aroused any moderate sleeper, but it didn't awake Doll. 

She refused to be awakened by any sisterly admonition; 
clearly it was time for the fairy prince to step in. 

Stephen had approached a yard nearer — he couldn't 
help it — and he could see quite clearly into the hammock. 

He saw — well, it doesn't matter what he really saw; it 
depends so much on one's eyes and heart and brain what 
one does see. We color everything with our own fancies 
and emotions; we create the atmosphere, and the atmos- 
phere gives the tone to the picture. 

Stephen, with his spirit fluttering like a lark, and that 
poppy color in his cheeks saw a vision he never forgot. It 
was only a girl in a summer frock curled up in a hammock, 
and wilfully keeping her eyes close shut. To Stephen it 
was a goddess on a summer cloud — a red-lipped goddess, 
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golden-haired, amid billows of soft white muslin draperies. 
A pink and white goddess, too, with dark, level brows and 
dark lashes — long lashes that lay like a fringe upon her 
cheeks, and made him wonder what color the eyes might 
be beneath. 

Women would have likened the sleeping figure to a doll 
in a cradle— a lovely wax doll — delicately tinted and beau- 
tifully arranged; they wouldu't have compared it to a 
woman — a real woman — live with sorrow and sin, live with 
pain and with passion. 

Stephen compared her to a goddess. Should he go on 
his knee and awake her like the fairy prince of old? 

" Nonsense, Doll; wake up! " Mary said sharply, shaking 
the hammock vigorously, and nearly shaking the sleeper 
out. 

Doll yawned, and showed her teeth. They were lovely 
little white teeth, and they were worth showing. She 
didn't open her mouth wide, like some people do in yawn- 
ing, and show a dreadful gaping red cavern. She yawned 
very nicely, and disclosed two rows of very white teeth. 
She opened her eyes by degrees — not all at once— taking 
just a peep at the blue sky, and the waving green boughs 
overhead, through her dark lashes. 

She never looked in the direction of Stephen. How 
should she know that the fairy prince had been watching 
her for the last five minutes, and was ready at any moment 
to do all that the situation required of him? 

Seadyand waiting. 

"Get up, Doll! Mr. Dashwood has called to see you." 

The speaker's voice was impatient, not to say scornful, 
and Stephen remarked with as much surprise as he was 
just then capable of feeling, that it was very unlike Mary 
Grove's usual voice. It wasn't a bit soft, or tender, or 
sisterly. 

Doll opened her eyes in surprise, as if the curate's visit 
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were the most unexpected thing in the world, as if she 
hadn't spent an hour before her glass that afternoon ar- 
ranging herself for it. She blushed like a red, red rose 
when she saw a man on the grass, and she sprang out of 
the hammock and stood before him, rosy and downcast, 
amid the billows of white muslin. 

It was exactly like Venus rising from the sea. 

At least Stephen made that idiotic comparison. 

" Oh, Mary-gold, why didn't you wake me!" she said 
reproachfully. 

Mary Grove didn't exactly sniff, but she smiled that 
hard little smile of hers that lifted the corners of her lips. 

"I did everything short of turning you out upon the 
grass/' she said sweetly; and then she introduced her 
sister, Dolores, to Mr. Banister's curate. 

He had divined rightly when he met Doll outside Betty 
Broom's cottage — the girl he had run against was Mary 
Grove's sister — and then all at once he recognized her as 
the girl he had met at that tennis-party at the Rectory a 
year ago. He hadn't taken very much notice of her then; 
he had time to observe her more closely now. He 
could see exactly what she was like. He could see 
that her hair wasn't pale, or flaxen, or golden, like 
other women; it was the color the Old Masters loved to 
paint. It was the color of Raphael's Madonnas, and 
Titian's Magdalenes, and Rubens' women — a warm, rich 
auburn that sunbeams lost themselves among. 

Her eyes ought to have been blue, but they matched 
her hair, and were changing in their hue — hazel sometimes 
and shining like wine sparkling in the cup. 

She was utterly unlike Mary — as unlike as two sisters 
could be. Mary Grove was bounteously made, like a god- 
dess; but Dolores was petite — a slender, childish little 
figure, with sweet wine-colored eyes that were inexpressi- 
bly wistful beneath their shining. 
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Stephen thought her the loveliest creature he had ever 
seen in his life, and the words stuck in his throat when he 
tried to speak to her. She was quite as engaging as she 
was sweet, and she thanked him in the prettiest manner 
for the kindness he had shown her mother, and Mary- 
gold — she always spoke of her sister as Mary-gold — and the 
interest he had taken in her " poor father. " 

At the mention of her father her eyes brimmed over. 

They were such sweet downcast eyes, and they brimmed 
over so readily. 

Stephen wasn't aware that he had shown any kindness in 
particular to Mrs. Grove and her daughters, or any inter- 
est in her reprobate old father to call for tears; but he was 
touched — distinctly touched. 

" I shall be so glad to be of use! " he murmured; " your 
sister thinks that with your help I may be able to reach 
him. If you could make the opportunity, I would come 
to him at any time. I am sure we must not lose a 
chance." 

Dolores looked at him through her tears; her eyes were 
not so blurred that she did not see that he was a tall young 
man, rather slight in figure, that he had straight, regular 
features, and that he was clean-shavetfrand had a sensitive 
mouth, and his eyes were earnest and grave in expres- 
sion. 

" Oh no! " she said eagerly; " we must not lose a chance. 
You really think there is — a— a chance — of — of poor papa's 
recovery?" 

" I hope so," he said earnestly. 

" Oh, Mr. Dash wood, if you only knew what it meant to 
us! We have lost everything through this terrible thin^ 
that has happened to poor papa. We have lost our home, 
our position, our friends — all — everything! Oh, it is dread- 
ful! We, who were brought up so differently, reduced to 
this — this dreadful place! Cutoff from everybody — from 
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everything; nobody will notice us now, and nobody calls; 
and — and we have to work for our living! " 

Dolores" voice rose to a wail as she ended this dismal 
summary, but Mary Grove looked on unmoved, only her 
eyes hardened. 

" I don't think that is the hardest part/' she said gravely; 
"it is the dreadful wreck that poor papa has become, and 
the trial it is to mother — poor mother! " 

It was always her cry — " poor mother!" 

"Ah! you don't feel things so keenly, Mary-gold, you 
are so wrapped up in your work. You Oirton girls don't 
see thiugs like other people. You are above society and 
that sort of thing. You don't realize what it is to poor 
little me — to be cull off from everything; to have no tennis- 
parties, no dances, no new gowns, and to grind all one's 
days in a horrible stuffy school-room. Oh, it's cruel — it's 
horrible! " 

The poor little thing subsided into tears, and Mary Grove 
looked coolly on. 

"I don't think weeping about it will mend it," she said, 
in a most unsympathetic voice. "Mr. Dashwood knows 
exactly what it is. Mother has told him all about it — all; 
she has kept nothing back. He knows the terror that we 
live in by night and by day, and that everybody is afraid 
to come near us. Papa has frightened everybody away." 

"Not everybody," Stephen said, looking for the first 
time at the elder sister. He was moved to see how steady 
her eyes were, and her face was calm and grave. She was 
quite reconciled to her lot; she had grown used to it. The 
spectacle of her own loss and trial and sacrifice didn't move 
her in the least. " I don't think Major Grove will frighten 
me away. I have only been waiting for an opportunity. 
Now that you have come, I hope you will make the oppor- 
tunity." 

Stephen was tremendously in earnest. He didn't exactly 
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know what lie was going to say or do to Major Grove; 
_ whether he was going to exorcise the evil spirit by any of 
the ancient modes of healing, or whether, coming down to 
more prosaic modern forms, he was going to prevail upon 
him to sign the pledge and join the Blue Ribbon Army. 

He hadn't made up his mind what he was going to do. 
He was waiting for an opportunity to do something, and 
Dolores promised him, before he went away, that she would 
make that opportunity. 

" If I get papa in the humour to see you, will you come 
at any time 1 send for you?" she said. " It may be late 
at night; it may be early in the morning. " Will you come 
at once whenever I send ? " 

" I will come at once," he said. 

Mrs. Grove did not appear during his visit. She was 
sitting with her husband, she could not leave him a 
minute. 

"Oh, Mary-gold!" Doll exclaimed in her exaggerated 
little way when he had gone, and throwing herself into the 
low chair beside the work-table, " we have found a cham- 
pion! We have found some one to fight our battles. It is 
like a story of the Middle Ages. We are two distressed 
damsels shut up in a castle with a dragon — a cruel, wicked 
dragon — and he is going to slay the dragon and rescue us. 
He will have to marry one of us; we can't say no, Mary- 
gold, if he really rescues us. I wonder which of us he is 
going to marry." 

" You need not wonder. If he married anybody, he 
would marry you." 

"Me? Oh no; he wouldn't marry me — poor little me! 
He would marry yon, Mary-gold. He would .choose the 
best — men always choose the best. Yon would keep him 
a knight-errant always; you would fill him with noble am- 
bitions; while I — I should drag him down off his pedestal. 
A champion wouldn't marry me." 
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Dolores' face was flushed, and her eyes were soft, and 
her heart was beating fast under her white bodice, as she 
spoke of the knight-errant who was coming to marry 
Mary-gold. 

" I don't think Mr. Dashwood is coming here to marry 
anybody," Mary said severely. " He is very good to take 
an interest in us; everybody else has given us up — everybody 
but Mrs. Banister; she had not called for months until she 
called yesterday — -" 

"She only called to find out why I had come back," 
interrupted Doll, with a sudden scarlet colour coming 
into her cheeks. "She thought I had done something, 
and she wanted to find out what it was. Oh, you needn't 
thank her for calling, Mary-gold; I know exactly why she 
called." 

"I'm afraid she went away disappointed, then, though I 
don't see any reason why she shouldn't have been told. She 
would have seen that you could have done nothing else but 
come home. You couldn't have stayed in the place a single 
day after " 

" No," Doll interrupted hurriedly, with that scarlet 
color glowing in her cheeks, " of course I couldn't! But 
I don't think we need talk about it, Mary-gold; we are 
not bound to explain to people why I came back in a hurry. 
We are not bound to tell people that that man — that 
horrid, horrid man — made it impossible for me to stay a 
day longer. People here would put a different color on 
the story. There is no knowing what they would say! " 

" No — o; there is no knowing. But Mrs. Banister would 
say you had done right to come home. I think we must 
tell her, Doll; I should like her to know the truth. She 
will think there is some mystery in it, and I hate mysteries." 

" She would be sure to think that I was to blame, that — 
that I had given the man some encouragement. She 
wouldn't understand the hot, passionate nature of foreign- 
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ers. She would think everybody was cold and dull and 
proper like her husband. She has never seen a man in- 
fatuated — madly infatuated — a man who loves the air you 
breathe, who would go down upon his knees to kiss the 
print of your footsteps on the ground." 

"No; I should hope not! I am sure Mr. Banister never 
went down on his knees to kiss the ground his wife had 
trod upon, and a man has no right to kiss anybody else's 
footsteps." 

" No — o, perhaps not; but they do." 

And Doll laughed a little low laugh, as if the recollection 
of the horrid, horrid man who used to kiss her footprints 
were not so very hateful, although she had run away from 
him, or been sent away, which was much the same thing; 
it was only another way of putting it. 



CHAPTER XI. 

MAJOR GROVE. 

The opportunity that Doll had promised to make came 
earlier than Stephen Dash wood expected. It came the 
next day. 

He had just sat down to his frugal midday meal, which 
represented both lunch and dinner, when a note was put 
into his hands. It was a hastily scribbled note, and it 
was written in pencil; it was from Doll. 

It was dreadfully badly written; it was scrawled all over 
the page in a sprawling, untidy hand; it was not in the 
least like Mary Grove's beautiful neat writing. 

" Papa will see you," the letter ran, " if you will come 
at once. A terrible thing has happened to mamma — a 
seizure of some kind — and the doctor does not think she 
will recover, Papa is broken down; he thinks he has killed 
her. If you come now he may listen to you. 

" lours in haste, 
"Doll." 
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Stephen didn't stay to eat his dinner. He left the 
mutton-chop that did duty for that double meal untasted, 
and hurried away. 

He was so afraid of being late that he ran nearly all the 
way to Wellbrook Cottage. 

He met the Baroness Eberlein and B6b6e driving just 
outside the town, and the Baroness stopped the pony- 
chaise when he came up to her, and called to him to stop; 
but he only nodded to her, and ran on. 

" Where can he be going at that pace?" she said to B6b6e 
impatiently. "I think he might have stopped a minute. 
I was going to ask him to come in to supper. He hasn't 
been in to supper for a long time/* 

" P'raps somebody's ill," B6b6e suggested. " I shouldn't 
wonder if that terrible Major Grove hasn't killed some- 
body. Mr. Dash wood's dreadfully afraid he will kill those 
poor women." 

"Bother the poor women!" muttered the Baroness 
sulkily; "he might have stopped to speak to me!" 

And then she gave the unoffending old pony a sharp 
cut across his ears, and drove back to the town. She al- 
ways took it out of the first dumb creature she came 
across if anything happened to go wrong with her. It was 
one of her gracious foreign ways. 

Stephen arrived breathless at Wellbrook Cottage. He 
had time to cool himself and recover his breath while he 
waited on the steps. He had to ring twice before the 
door was opened. It was opened at last by the small ser- 
vant-maid. Her eyes were red, as if she had been crying, 
and her face had a tired, soddened look, as if she had 
been up all night, and she had on a dreadfully dirty apron, 
and her cap was awry. She opened the door a few inches, 
and put out her untidy head and her dirty cap. 

"Oh!" she said, with an air of relief, "it's you. I 
thought it was the perlice," 
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" Why did you think it was the police? " Stephen asked, 
when he had got both his feet on the mat. He never felt 
sure in that house until he was well on the mat; he always 
expected the door to be shut in his face. 

" Oh, because there's been such a rumpus! He was or- 
ful last night" — she pointed with her thumb as she spoke 
in the direction of the room that Major Grove occupied. 
"He tried to kill all three of 'em; an* the missus, her 
fell down in a fit an' he thought he'd a-killed her, an' 
that sobered him all of a suddent. He's been a-cryin' 
like a babby all the morning, an' he keeps sayin' the 
perlice are after him. He wouldn't let me open the door 
when you ringed first; he said it were the perlice." 

"Leah, Leah! " a voice called impatiently from the end 
of the passage. The glass-door that led into the garden 
was closed, the shutter had not been taken down, and the 
passage was in darkness; but Stephen recognized the voice. 

It was the voice of Doll. 

"Who are you talking to, Leah? If it is the doctor, 
take him up stairs at once." 

" It is not the doctor," said Stephen, stepping forward; 
"it is I. I happened to be at home when your letter 
arrived, and I came away at once." 

. " So soon?" she said; " we did not expect you so soon. 
The messenger we sent with the letter has not come back 
yet. It is very good of you to come at once. Oh, you 
don't know what trouble we are in! " 

He took both the hands that she had stretched out to 
him, and he led her into the little room at the end of the 
passage, the door of which was open — Mary-gold's room. 
The blinds were still drawn down, as if it were night, and 
the windows were closed, and the air of the room was close 
and stuffy. Nobody seemed to have remembered to draw 
up the blinds or take down the shutters. 

" I am so sorry " Stephen began, and stopped. 
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He was so shocked by the change in Doll that he 
could n't go on; he was obliged to stop. 

The Doll of to-day was not the Doll of yesterday. 

All the pretty color had gone out of her cheeks — the 
pretty brilliant color that made her eyes so bright, and 
contrasted with the pearly white of her skin. 

It was quite gone now, as if it had been washed out, and 
her eyes were swollen with weeping, and looked washed 
out, too, and her beautiful hair was gathered up in an 
untidy little knot. Stephen remarked that all the curl 
had gone out of it, too; and that her nose was red — 
decidedly red. One cannot weep all night without getting 
a red nose, and it was dreadfully mean of Stephen at such 
a time to make comparisons. 

Perhaps if he had not come quite so soon, if he had 
been as tardy as the messenger who had not yet come 
back, Doll would have been better prepared to receive 
him. She would have had time to bathe her eyes, and 
smooth her hair, and look in the glass, and — and he would 
not have had occasion to make that odious comparison. 

He should have lingered over his mutton-chop, and 
walked quietly through the town, and chatted by the way 
with the Baroness, instead of tearing through the streets 
in that mad fashion. 

"We've had a dreadful night! " Doll said, speaking 
hurriedly, and turning her back to the light that he should 
not see her miserable face. " Papa has nearly murdered 
us all. He was so violent after you had gone; he thought 
we had let someone in the house — a keeper, who had come 
to take him away. He would not be persuaded to go to 
bed; he sat up all night watching, for the man, he 
thought, was hiding somewhere, and he had armed him- 
self with a poker: we could not take it away. He seemed 
to doze off about daybreak, and mamma made us, Mary- 
gold and me, lie down. We had not been out of the 
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room fife minutes before we heard a scream and a fall, and 
— and when we opened the door mamma was on the floor 
insensible, and papa was standing over her with the 
poker." 

"Good heavens!" said Stephen, turning as white as the 
girl before him, " had — had he struck her? " 

" We don't know; we fear he had. She has not been 
conscious since." 

" How did you get the poker from him?" 

" Mary-gold took it from him. I couldn't go near him, 
I was so dreadfully afraid. He was brandishing it over 
his head like a madman; he would have killed any one who 
had gone near him." 

" How did Mary-gold — how did your sister take it from 
him?" 

" Oh, Mary-gold is not frightened of him like I am. 
She lifted mamma np, and told him he had murdered her. 
She thought he had. ' Look, look/ she said, 'at your 
wicked work! She is dead, quite dead!' The sight of 
mamma on the floor and Mary-gold's words seemed to sober 
him for a moment, and he let his arm that was brandish- 
ing the poker fall, and she took it from him." 

a And your mother? " 

" Oh, mamma has not spoken since. We carried her to 
bed and sent for a doctor; he thinks it is a seizure; he 
cannot tell whether he has really struck her; but papa be- 
lieves that he has murdered her; his remorse is dreadful! " 

"I should think so!" said Stephen indignantly. 

" He has been weeping all the morning, ever since the 
doctor told him mamma was not likely to recover. He is 
quite sober now, and we thought if he is ever to be reached 
it would be now, while he is full of remorse for what he has 
done." 

" Surely," said Stephen, but he said it with a shiver of 
repugnance. He had no heart for the task he had under- 
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taken. He could hardly trust himself to speak to the 
miserable bully and coward who had led these dear women 
such a terrible life, and had ended by murdering one of 
them. 

"I think you must go and see mamma first," Doll said, 
in a flat, hopeless voice, and with her eyes brimming 
over; "you must make your visit to mamma a reason for 
coming. She will not know you; she doesn't know 
anybody." 

Stephen followed her upstairs into the room where Mrs. 
Grove lay. The blinds were down in this room, like they 
were in the rest of the house. Mary Grove was sitting 
beside the bed, and she was applying some cooling lotion 
to the poor woman's head. Shejooked up when Stephen 
entered, but she did not take any notice of him; she still 
continued applying the lotion. In that dim light Stephen 
could see that her face was as white as the face on the 
pillow, white and set; only the face on the pillow was 
calm and placid, all the lines were smoothed out of it, 
while the girl's face was white and drawn; it looked ten 
years older than when he had seen it yesterday. 

"How is she?" he asked softly, as he stood bareheaded 
beside the bed. 

"She will never be any better," said the girl in a hard 
voice that with an effort she kept from breaking. "It is 
a seizure — and — and she is not likely to recover." 

"You think it is a seizure?" Stephen said softly, but 
his eyes asked a different question. 

"Hush! Of course it is a seizure! " 

She looked across the bed at Doll as she spoke and Doll 
dropped her eyes. 

"I couldn't help it, Mary-gold! I couldn't, indeed!" 
she sobbed. "I was obliged to tell Mr. Dash wood the 
truth. How could he speak to papa if he didn't know the 
truth?" 
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" We do not know ourselves yet, Doll. We are not at 
all sure that — that it is not a seizure; so many people 
mamma's age are suddenly cut off like this, and mamma 
has been tried a good deal lately, and she has not been so 
strong as usual " 

" She was quite well when we left her, five minutes 
before we heard her scream and fall, Mary, and papa was 
standing over her when we came back with " 

"Hush!" Mary Grove said sternly; "hush! would you 
betray your own father, Doll? No one saw it but our- 
selves — and — and we must give him the benefit of the 
doubt." 

" Of course you must give him the benefit of the doubt," 
Stephen murmured; he could not but see how that cruel 
night's work had shaken Mary Grove, and how desperately 
she was trying to shield her father. 

" You will go and see papa," she said, but she did not 
look at Stephen, she was so occupied applying the lotion; 
"and you will make him understand — that — that this 
would not have happened but for the continual strain that 
mamma has had for so long, and that she has broken 
down under it. He is overwhelmed with grief, and now, 
while he is softened and penitent, he may listen to you." 

Stephen bowed his head in silence and followed Doll 
out of the room. 

" I couldn't help it," Doll sobbed, when she had got 
outside. "I was obliged to tell you the truth. If 
mamma dies, he has killed her. Oh, I don't know how 
I shall ever look at him again! " 

What comfort could Stephen give her? 

"She may not die," he said softly, but he could not say 
it hopefully; "she may recover. You must pray for her 
— and for him." 

" Oh, I can't pray for him; I can't forgive him! I can't 
bear to speak to him; his tears and his grief do not affect 
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me like they do Mary-gold. She thinks of nothing but 
sheltering him. She will never forgive me for having told 
you." 

" Your secret is safe with me," Stephen said gravely. 

And then he followed the weeping girl down the stairs. 

In that sad house, in the face of such tragedies, he had 
ceased to remark the change in Doll. He thought her 
sister was hard upon her — decidedly hard upon her. 

Major Grove was sitting in the arm-chair before the 
fire. It was the middle of August, but there was a fire 
burning irf the grate, and the major was cowering over it 
with his face buried in his hands. 

A sad, drooping figure, with bowed head and shrunken 
shoulders — the figure of a man who had been beaten in the 
battle of life, and had thrown up the game. 

The attitude of the man as he cowered over the embers 
in the grate was inexpressibly sad. He had heard the door 
open, and the strange footstep on the floor, and he raised 
his head slowly, with a hopeless ashen misery in his face 
that went to Stephen's heart, in spite of all his prejudice. 

" So you have come for me?" he said sadly, speaking in 
a low thrilling voice, with something in it that reminded 
Stephen of Mary Grove. " I am quite ready. I have been 
expecting you all day. She is dead, and — and I have 
killed her!" 

"No; she is not dead, and you have not killed her," 
said Stephen reassuringly. "Please God she willnotdie." 

" Oh yes, she will die. He told me to kill her. He has 
told me so often to kill her, and I had not the heart to. 
She has been a good wife to me — a good mother to her 
children; there was never a better wife or a better mother, 
and — I have killed her!" 

He let his face fall into his hands again, and he shivered 
and cowered over the fire. Stephen could see his thin 
shoulders quivering beneath his shabby coat, which hung 
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so loosely upon him, and bis lean white hands trembling 
as they supported his drooping head. 

It was a miserable picture. 

It disarmed Stephen's anger, and it brought the tears 
to his eyes. 

To think that a man could fall so low! 

"Are you going to take me away? " he asked presently, 
in his sad, hopeless voice. The voice was like the face he 
raised to Stephen's as he spoke — unutterably hopeless and 
sad. 

"No/' Stephen said, speaking as reassuringly as he 
could; " I am not come to take you away. Why should 
I? You are not responsible to man for what you have 
done. You are only responsible to God." 

"Stop! "said the major hastily, with a sudden light 
coming in his dull eyes — "stop! I am responsible to 
Him no longer. He has given me up. He has sent — that 
— that Other — to— to torment me before the time. I am 
not my own master. I am responsible — to — to no one but 
to him! " 

He spoke rapidly, in disconnected sentences, and there 
was a strange wildness in his eyes that Stephen had never 
seen in any eyes before. 

"Oh yes you are!" he said, sitting down on a chair on 
the opposite side of the fireplace, and speaking in an 
easy, assured manner, as if this were an afternoon call and 
the subject an everyday topic. " You are as responsible 
as I am to your own Master — each to his own. There is 
only one Master for us, you know; we cannot serve an- 
other. The enemy may take us prisoner, but he can't 
make us serve him against our will. We have all of us 
freewill, thank God!" 

The major shook his head. 

"You don't know," he said — "oh, you don't know!" 

And then Stephen looked up, and saw Doll standing by 
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the door watching them. Her eyes were dilated, and her 
pretty brows were knit, and her mouth was drawn and 
hard. She was looking at the pitiful sight with unutter- 
able disgust and loathing. There was not a gleam of com- 
passion in her beautiful eyes. The pity of it did not move 
her one whit. 

" I think you had better leave us alone for the present," 
Stephen said, when he saw her standing there. 

And he got up and held the door open for her to pass 
out, and closed it after her. 



CHAPTER XII. 

A MIRACLE. 

The Rector of Thorpe Regis was sitting in his study 
after lunch on that same afternoon — it was a Saturday 
afternoon — preparing his sermon for the following day. 

He usually left the preparation of his Sunday sermons 
until the Saturday; it was not a commendable practice, 
but, as he explained, they had the benefit of simmering in 
his mind all the week, and were not the raw, undigested 
things they would have been if he had sat down and writ- 
ten them off-hand on Monday morning. 

The simmering process that had been going, on all the 
week had not produced any great results. It had only 
produced two texts, and he was still undecided which text 
he should settle upon when from his study-window he saw 
his curate, Stephen Dashwood, tearing across the lawn. 

He ought to have been too much engrossed with his rival 
texts to have looked out of window, but Tom Banister 
was very fond of looking out of the window. 

It was a convenient window to look out of; he had only 
to raise his eyes from his work, and there was the window 
just in front of them. It ought to have looked out upon 
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a back wall, or a laurel hedge, or a kitchen-garden; it 
ought not to have presented any temptation to the scholar 
and student within to take his eyes from his book, or his 
manuscript, if it had any claim to be called "a study 
window/' 

Instead of this the study window of the Rectory looked 
out on a broad sunny lawn. The lawn was all ablaze now 
with brilliant beds of scarlet geraniums and blue lobelias; 
it was trim and close-shaven, and there were noble trees 
upon it that cast cool, delightful shadows on the smooth 
grass; and there were two children playing on the lawn. 

It was the ordinary thing. A green expanse, not very 
big, but soft and mossy and well mown, shaded by some 
fine old beeches, and a thick hedge of evergreens shutting 
out the road beyond. There was nothing remarkable in it, 
only green grass and a blaze of scarlet blossoms, and the 
pleasant shade of some old trees. 

There are hundreds of rectory houses with exactly the 
same things, but to Tom Banister, looking out of his study 
window, when he ought to have been looking at the manu- 
script page before him, on which to-morrow's sermon was 
to be written, it was the fairest picture in the world. 

There was something quite remarkable about those old 
beeches — there always is about one's own trees; there was 
never a better-kept lawn; the color of that blue lobelia 
border was a shade deeper than any other lobelia border in 
the county. It was as blue as heaven itself. 

Heaven and home were not very far separated in Tom 
Banister's mind. The terms were nearly synonymous. 

He couldn't keep his wandering attention from straying 
from his sermon to the green pleasance outside on this 
bright afternoon. Poppy and Tommykin were out there, 
playing on the lawn, and every time their happy laughter 
was wafted in at the open study window he looked up. 

He was looking up when he saw his curate dashing in 
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that unaccustomed way, with his long coat-tail flying be- 
hind him, across the grass. 

"Not now, Tommykin; not now, Poppy," Stephen said 
breathlessly, as the children tried to stop him in his 
flight. 

He distanced them, and reached the hall door, which 
stood open, before them. 

Poppy pouted and turned back, but Tommykin, with 
his finger in his mouth, stood looking after the curate. 

"Somefing's going to happen, I fink," he remarked, 
with an air of immense wisdom. " Let's do and see! " 

So they went to see. That is, they ran over to the open 
study window, and stood on tip-toe looking in. 

Two bright faces, two pairs of shining eyes, and, oh 
such a confusion of little curly wigs. 

" I — I have come for the pledge-book," Dashwood said 
or, rather, panted, as he burst into the Rector's study; 
" Major Grove is going to sign the pledge! " 

"Major Grove?" 

" Yes; Major Grove. He has " He was going to 

say, " He has nearly killed his wife, and now, 'in a fit of 
remorse, he is ready to do anything," but he remembered 
himself in time. " He is willing and anxious to sign the 
pledge." 

"He'll never keep it if he signs it. It'll only be a 
farce." 

"Let him try it. For Heaven's sake let him try it! 
Give hijn a chance. He is in earnest now, at any rate; he 
swears he will never taste the accursed thing again!" 

The Rector shrugged his shoulders. He had not much 
faith in Major Grove. He had lived longer than Dash- 
wood, and he knew more about human nature. He knew, 
or he thought he knew, exactly how weak it was. He 
had seen so many pledges broken. 

He went over to a shelf and took down a book, the 
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book wherein the temperance pledges of the neighbourhood 
were written. 

There were hundreds of pledges in that shabby book, 
and nearly all of them had been broken. Some had 
been renewed time after time, and few, very few had 
been faithfully kept* 

It was like the pavement of the nether regions; it was a 
miserable record of good intentions. 

" I wish you success/' the Rector said, as he put the 
book in Dash wood's hands. " If you can persuade him 
to keep the pledge after he has signed it, you will have 
done more than I have been able to do. You will have 
worked a miracle. How long has he been in this mind? " 

" Only now. I have just left him. I hurried here to 
get the book as quick as possible, in case " 

" In case he should change his mind," said tjie Hector. 
"Exactly. I'm afraid if your protege can't be trusted 
half an hour without risk of his changing his mind, there 
will be small chance of his keeping the pledge after he has 
signed it." 

"No," Stephen said sadly; "no, perhaps not; still, we 
must give him the chance. His intention is good, and he 
is in earnest, if ever a man was in earnest; and, after all, 
if he fall, if he have not strength to stand — we are all 
weak, God knows, miserably weak! — he is answerable to 
his own Master." 

"Yes," said Banister gravely. "He is the judge, not 
we. To his own Master he stands or falls; He only knows 
the strength of the temptation, and — and the weakness of 
His poor tried servant. Take the book, Dash wood, and 
God give the poor wretch strength to keep the pledge 
when he has taken it!" 

Poppy, with her elbows on the window-sill and her chin 
in her hands, and Tommykin on his " tippety-toe," as 
Poppy termed it, were spectators of the interview, and 
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watched Stephen crossing the lawn with the pledge-book 
under his arm. 

" I said we was doing to see somefing, " Tommykin said 
in his oracular manner, removing a damp forefinger from 
his mouth to give effect to the utterance. "Dare is 
doing to be a miracle'' — only he called it " miwacle." 

Banister's sermons had to simmer in his mind for the 
rest of the afternoon. He couldn't apply himself to 
settling the rival claims of the texts that were balancing 
themselves in his mind after that interview. He had to 
call Mrs. Tom down, and talk Stephen's errand over with 
her. 

"What's he been doing?" she asked, when Tom told 
her his news. " I'm sure Major Grove wouldn't do any- 
thing of the kind if he weren't driven up in a corner. I 
shouldn't wonder if he hasn't nearly murdered some of 
those women, and he's frightened out of his wits, or into 
his wits." 

Mrs. Tom was not far wrong. 

The doctor was at Wellbrook Cottage when Stephen got 
back. He had just come down from seeing Mrs. Grove, 
and he had told the weeping girls that their mother might 
not live through the night. 

" I am very glad you have come," he said to Stephen. 
"I wanted to talk to you about that madman. He is not 
fit to be left alone with only women in the house. He 
may break out again at any moment and murder them 
all." 

Then Stephen told him about his talk with Major 
Grove, his grief and repentance, and his desire to sign the 
pledge. 

The doctor, who knew Major Grove of old, smiled when 
he heard about the pledge. 

" Try him," he said, " try him by all medns. He will 
break it in twenty-four hours." 
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Nobody had any faith in him, not even his own children. 
Mary Grove shook her head, and Doll laughed outright, 
when Stephen produced his book. 

The major was in his old place by the fire, sitting in his 
old attitude with his face in his hands, and his elbows 
resting on his knees, when Stephen went into his room 
with the book. The fire had gone nearly out, but he still 
crouched over the few dying embers in the nearly empty 
grate. 

" I have brought the book," Stephen said cheerfully, 
when he had closed the door. 

The major looked up. His face was pale, almost blood- 
less, and his eyes were wild and bloodshot. His hands 
were trembling, and his lips quivering, and his voice shook 
like his hands. 

" It will be no use," he said in a hollow, hopeless voice; 
"it will be no use my signing anything. lam ready, quite 
ready, God knows, to sign anything, to promise anything, 
if it will be any good; but it will not be — it will be only a 
form, a mockery! I warn you it will be no good. It will 
only be holding out a rope of sand to a drowning man. I 
shall break it the moment the temptation comes to me. I 
shall not be able to keep it a day — an hour." 

" Oh yes, yon will be able to keep it," Stephen said 
reassuringly; and then he opened his book at a fair 
unsullied page, and laid a nice clean piece of blotting 
paper across it, and dipped a new pen in the ink. He had 
got the new pen and the blotting paper from Mary Grove's 
room, while Doll looked on in scornful silence. She had 
no faith in her drunken old father, she had no patience with 
him. 

"You will not take the promise in your own strength, 
you know, and if you are kept, you will be kept by the 
power of God, He will with the temptation give you a way 
of escape." 
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The major shook his head. 

"Oh, you don't know/' he said, or moaned. "You 
don't know! How should you? You have never felt what 
it is. I tell you, if I were holden with cords of steel, when 
this thirst comes upon me I should burst them. I have 
struggled — God only knows how I have struggled against 
it! You dou't think, young man, that I have made no 
resistance— that I have given in without a struggle? " 

There was a dignity about the wretched man as ho 
spoke that touched Stephen; some latent fire of his lost 
manliness lingered, and a dull-red glow crept up under his 
skin. 

" No," said Stephen warmly; " I am sure you have made 
a resistance; if not for your own sake, for the sake of your 
wife and your daughters. You would make a stand for 
their sake." 

The major sighed, and the flush faded from his thin 
cheeks. 

" I could once;" he said in the old despairing voice. 
" I had the strength once to resist the devil — it is a real 
devil, a roaring devil going about seeking whom he may 
devour, aud he has devoured me! — but I have no strength 
left now to resist him. Ah! young man, you don't know 
what it is to be old and worn out, and too feeble to help 
yourself." 

"That is just the time to go to the Great Helper and put 
one's self in His hands. You will never be able to keep 
this pledge in your own strength " 

"No, no, no!" interrupted the major almost fiercely. 
"I tell you I have no fight left in me. I will sign 
whatever you like, but I warn you that nothing can keep 
me when — when " 

" We won't talk about that," said Stephen. " Well 
just ask Him who has said that there shall no temptation 
happen to man, stronger than he can bear, that with the 
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temptation, with this temptation, there shall be a way of 



Then Stephen knelt down beside the table, with the fair 
unsullied pages of the pledge-book open before him, and 
asked God to keep his weak, erring servant from falling, 
to strengthen him in his hour of temptation, to raise him 
up out of the mire and slough of moral degradation into 
which he had fallen, and to beat down Satan under his 
feet. It was a great deal to ask. 

While he asked it the unhappy man slipped off the chair 
on which he was sitting, and knelt down before the grate, 
with its white ashes and dying embers; and, kneeling on 
the hearth he had outraged, he raised his feeble hands to 
Heaven, and solemnly pledged himself, with God's help, to 
resist the Devil, and wrestle with all the strength that 
God had given him, against principalities and powers, 
against the awful, unutterable legion that Satan might 
bring against him, and in that dread hour, Stephen Dash- 
wood, kneeling by his side, prayed that he should not be 
left alone. 

" Give me the pen," he said eagerly, when he got up 
from his knees — " give me the pen! " 

Stephen gave him the pen, and he signed his name, the 
honorable name he had dragged in the dust: 

Augustus Drummond Grove. 

He wrote it in full, a long, nervous, aristocratic signature 
— a signature of which every letter was so shaky and ir- 
regular that it was impossible to recognize it. A spider 
released from an inkpot, trailing over the page, might have 
produced a similar result. 

He threw the pen down, and dropped wearily into his 
chair, and let his face fall into his hands in the old 
manner. 

S tephen, seeing that he desired to be alone, went out, 
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carrying the book with him. Before he went he laid his 
hand gently on the major's shoulder and bent over him. 

" God bless you/' he said, in a voice that he could not 
keep quite steady, " and give you strength to keep the 
pledge you have taken! Eemember, To Him that over- 
cometh " 

Major Grove slipped his shoulder from under Stephen's 
hand. 

"Yes, yes," he said impatiently; "but what to him 
that is overcome ?" 

Stephen sighed as he closed the door; it wasn't very en- 
couraging, though he had his signature, such as it was, 
in the shabby book under his arm. He hadn't much faith 
in him. 

Doll was waiting for him in the passage outside; she 
had been walking up and down the passage all the time, 
and most likely she had heard every word that had becfn 
spoken behind that closed door. 

She had had time, while Stephen had gone to the Rec- 
tory to fetch the book, to look in the glass. She was 
always ready to look in the glass; she ought to have known 
pretty well by this time the image she saw reflected there, 
but today what she saw startled her. It showed her what 
she would be some day, what sorrow and suffering might 
make her any day. 

It was a dreadful revelation; she had to look twice to be 
sure it was her own disordered image that the unsympa- 
thizing glass gave back. 

She had found time to bathe her eyes, and gather up 
her beautiful hair; she would have given it a twist with the 
tongs, but Mary was calling her. She looked more like 
the old Doll when Stephen came back, but her face was 
hard, and there were two red spots burning on her white 
cheeks. 

"Well," she said, when the door had closed behind 
him; " has he signed it? " 
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"Yes," Stephen said, as cheerfully as he could — "oh 
yes, he has signed the pledge." 

"How long will he keep it?" Doll said scornfully, with 
a hard glitter in her eyes. " Oh, I have no patience with 
him! He has only done this because he is frightened. 
When — when it is over he will break out again. He will 
kill Mary-gold or me, most likely." 

" I trust not," Stephen said sadly; " there is nothing 
else, Fm afraid, to be done — not — not at present. We can 
only pray for him. You must ask God to give him 
strength to keep the promise he has made. You and your 
sister, you must both pray for him. You must ask in 
faith." 

Doll's thin lips curled. 

" I am afraid our prayers will not be much good to him," 
she said dryly. " Mother and Mary-gold haven't ceased 
praying for him for years and years, and they don't seem 
to have done him any good." 

"We don't know," Stephen said sadly. "Prayer is 
often answered in a way we least expect; we are sure only 
of one thing, that God hears it, and in His own time and 
in His own way He will answer it." 

He went sadly down the steps of the chill, darkened 
house, into the sweet summer sunshine. A weight was on 
his heart, and there was a mist before his eyes. He hadn't 
much faith in Major Grove. 

" What else could he do?" he asked himself all the way 
back to the Rectory, and he hadn't answered the question 
when he reached the gate. 

The work was not his, he told himself; it was his Mas- 
ter's. If there was to be a miracle, He alone could work it. 
If the tiny seed of repentance was ever to wake to life, the 
Divine Husbandman alone could awake it; and this late 
awakening would be the beginning of miracles. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

TOMMYKIN. 

It was quite late when Stephen got back to the Rectory. 
The afternoon was gone; it was too late to pay any more 
parochial visits, and he was quite half a dozen visits short 
of the weekly total the Rector expected him to make. 

He had been running backwards and forwards to AVell- 
brook Cottage all the afternoon, and he had lost his dinner, 
and Mrs. Tom didn't seem inclined to offer him any tea. 

" I don't think you must interrupt Mr. Bauister," she 
said, when she met Stephen in the hall, with the temper- 
ance pledge-book under his arm; he wasn't running now; 
he was walking slowly, in a dispirited sort of way. " I 
don't think he must be spoken to until he has finished his 
sermon. I don't believe he has begun it yet. He hadn't 
an hour ago, when I looked in. He had arrived at two 
texts. He generally arrives at two texts about midnight 
on Saturdays, and I left him balancing them on the end of 
his pen. I dare say he is balancing them now. I wouldn't 
disturb him for the world." 

Stephen never could tell when Mrs. Tom was in earnest. 
She was always so full of fun; she took life so easily, she 
had so little to trouble her; there was nothing to make her 
in earnest. 

Stephen thought he had never seen such a perfect woman 
in his life as his Rector's wife. She was always sweet- 
tempered, happy, smiling, gracious; she never had a cloud 
on her brow; she lived in an atmosphere of love, security, 
and ease. She had everything in the world to make a 
woman perfect. 

" I don't think I need disturb him/' Stephen said, look- 
ing at her with a distinct feeling of relief, and drawing 
comparisons — dreadfully unfair comparisons— between her 
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and the woman he had left pacing up and down the dark- 
ened passage of Wellbrook Cottage. " Major Grove has 
signed the pledge — and — and I trust God will give him 
strength to keep it." 

He didn't speak very hopefully. 

"Poor fellow!" Mrs. Tom said, in her pleasant voice, 
with her happy smile — "poor old fellow!" 

She might have been talking about a lame dog, or a 
broken-down old horse, instead of a broken-down, halting 
fellow-creature. 

" They are in great trouble at the Cottage," Stephen 
went on; her bantering tone seemed to grate upon his ear, 
though he would not have owned it for the world. "Mrs. 
Grove has had — a — a stroke of some kind, and is not ex- 
pected to live through the night." 

" Oh, I'm so sorry! Could we do anything?" 

" No, Fm afraid you couldn't do anything — at least, just 
at present." 

" You will let me know if I can," she called after him 
as he went down the path; "you will be sure to let me 
know if there is any way that I can be of use?" 

" I will be sure to let you know," Stephen said, and then 
he hurried down the path and went home to tea. 

Poppy and Tommykin were in the garden when Stephen 
went away. He was not running now; he was walking 
quite slowly, with his head down; he was so absorbed with 
his reflections, of whatever nature they were, that he did 
not see the children playing on the lawn. 

They had not quite recovered from the recent slight; 
they were not accustomed to be dismissed in a hurry; they 
were accustomed to love, joy, petting, spoiling, worship- 
ping, and every other sweet generous thing that makes 
childhood unfold and blossom like the rose. They hadn't 
quite got over it, and their feelings were ruffled, and, be- 
sides, they were very much engaged; their attention was 
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wholly engrossed by their present exciting occupation, and 
they only remarked Stephen in passing. 

They were having a race — a hedgehog race. 

The Rectory garden was full of strange creatures — tor- 
toises, tame toads, hedgehogs, and there were a pair of owls 
in the ivy, and a squirrels' nest in the truuk of one of the 
big trees. The children had no lack of furred and feath- 
ered playmates, if hedgehogs can be included in either cate- 
gory. They had two hedgehogs; a little one, and a big 
one that looked like a broom when he was curled up. He 
was curled up now, and he was started for a race— a flat 
race, he was not good at jumping — with his more nimble 
junior. 

He had been started several times, but he had run 
crooked; he had declined to keep a straight course, and 
when remonstrated with he had curled himself up into a 
ball. 

He was curled up in a ball now, a rather unpleasant ball 
to toss up in the sky, and catch when it happened to come 
down, and the children were waiting for him to uncurl. 

" Do oo fink de miwacle's done? " Tommy asked Poppy, 
nodding in the direction of Stephen as he crossed the 
lawn. 

" I don't care if it's done or it isn't done, and I don't know 
anything about miracles; I never saw one," Poppy said 
pettishly. She hadn't forgiven Stephen yot. I wish 
you'd make him uncurl; that would be something like a 
miracle." 

"No, I don't fink that would be a miwacle," said 
Tommykin, shaking his tumbled curly wig with an air of 
immense wisdom; " it would be too easy. It would be a 
miwacle if he was to turn his self inside out, with all the 
prickles inside, and the smooth outside." 

"And walk about?" 

"And walkabout." 
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" It wouldn't be at all nice; it would be very uncomfort- 
able. I shouldn't like to be a miracle. " 

" Miwacles isn't comfor'ble. If miwacles didn't hurt 
they wouldn't be miwacles." 

Then all at once the hedgehog uncurled and began to 
run a race — a rather crooked one— without the interven- 
tion of a miracle. 

When Stephen got home there was a note on his table — 
a little dainty note with a crest upon it. He took it up 
and read it, not very eagerly, and in spite of himself his 
eyes brightened as he read it. 

It was an invitation from the Baroness to supper. He 
had not had anything to eat since breakfast, and he had 
gone through a good deal since that early meal, to say noth- 
ing of the exercise he had taken. It was no wonder the 
prospect of a supper at the Hermitage made his eyes 
brighten. We are all animals, more or less, and the near 
prospect of food, the scent or the sight, sensibly affects 
that feature which most readily expresses the emotions of 
the mind. 

The Baroness was noted for her suppers; it was rumored 
she cooked them herself. The chef who presided over the 
Hermitage kitchen had not learned his or her art at 
Thorpe. 

There were yet two hours to supper-time and there was a 
choir-practice between. 

Stephen hastily swallowed down some tea, and went over 
to the church directly after. He always opened and closed 
the practice with a short prayer, when the Rector was not 
present. He was quite sure not to be present to-night, be- 
ing Saturday night, according to his custom, Banister would 
be in his study, balancing his rival texts. 

Mrs. Tom met him in the porch; she was as nearly be- 
ing angry as he had ever seen her in his life. 

" Mr. Hopner hasn't turned up again. We put off the 
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practice till to-day to oblige him, and he is late again. I 
don't think we'll wait for him. I don't believe he intends 
to come." 

"No," said Stephen, " I'm afraid he doesn't. He said 
something to me about having an engagement to-day in 
Bicester, and not being back till late. I think we mast try 
to manage without him." 

Mr. Hopner was the organist of St. Michael's, and of 
late he had been neglectful of his duties. He was trying 
to combine an extensive musical practice in Bicester, a 
town twenty miles off, with his regular duties at Thorpe 
Regis, and between the two stools he fell to the ground. 
If he did not exactly fall to the ground, he did not give 
unmixed satisfaction to the Rector of St. Michael's. This 
was the third Saturday he had been late, and on the last 
Saturday he had not turned up at all. The choir practice 
had been put off from Thursday to Saturday to suit his 
convenience, and when the time came he did not turn 
up. 

Stephen knew very little about music, but he did his best 
and Mrs. Tom played the harmonium while the children 
sang. They didn't sing very well, and after having tried 
one hymn over three times, they sang it so dreadfully that 
there was nothing to be done but to fall back upon some 
familiar tune that they had sung over and over again and 
they couldn't make a mess of. 

It was very trying to Mrs. Tom, for Lady Camilla 
Bulstode was at the Court, and she was very likely to 
come over for the afternoon service, and the singing would 
be dreadful. 

" I shall tell Tom," she said to Stephen, as they came 
out of church — she often spoke of her husband as "Tom" 
to his curate; she never studied proprieties — "I shall tell 
Tom to look out for another organist; we've put up with 
Hopner's neglect long enough. It's demoralizing the choir 
and ruining the singing." 
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Stephen couldn't say it wasn't, and he was not par- 
ticularly fond of Mr. Hopner. He always displayed a 
magnificent indifference to Stephen's opinions; he was 
above receiving suggestions from a man who could only 
play a hymn tune with one finger. 

" Wherever were you flying along in such a hurry this 
afternoon?' 1 the Baroness asked Stephen before she gave 
him any supper. " You might have been civil enough to stop 
one moment to speak to me. I had a message for you." 

" A message for me? Oh, Fm so sorry! I couldn't 
stop, really. I— I was going to Wellbrook Cottage." 

"Exactly." 

It wasn't the innocent little word, but the tone in which 
she said it, that made Stephen flush so hotly. He was 
dreadfully ashamed of himself for blushing whenever a 
reference was made to Wellbrook Cottage; it seemed to 
imply an unusual interest in one of its inmates. 

Stephen knew quite well what the Baroness meant when 
she said, " Exactly." 

" My errand was to Major Grove," he said stiffly; " he 
— he has signed the pledge." 

" Signed the pledge! Poor soul! " 

There really was pity as well as surprise in her voice. 
It was no longer cooing or vindictive. There was a genu- 
ine ring in it, for once, of pity, the real thing, not the 
sham thing. 

"Why do you say 'poor soul?'" Stephen asked im- 
patiently. He couldn't see why she should pity the man 
for signing the pledge. It was the only thing he could do 
to get out of the pit into which he had fallen. 

"I was thinking what he has got before him," she said 
— "what a struggle he will have! It will be like wild 
horses dragging him asunder. He will never be able to 
keep it. Let him try, try, try, it will be all the same; he 
will be sure to break down. It is more than human na- 
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tare can bear. Oh, you must not be very angry with him 
if he gives in! " 

" I shall be disappointed/' said Stephen, " He has not 
taken it in his own strength; if he is kept it will be by 
prayer; we must all pray for him." 

" I don't see that that will do him any good," the Bar- 
oness said, shrugging her shoulders. " Some strong soup 
will do him more good. He ought to have some rich 
soup, rich and strong, ready for him whenever the dread- 
ful craving comes upon him. He ought not to be left a 
minute without some one to look after him and feed him 
up." 

Stephen sighed involuntarily. He wanted feeding up 
himself just then badly, and he was picturing how the 
wretched man he had left cowering over that empty grate 
would feel when the craving assailed him, and there was 
no one by to offer him so much as a cup of tea. 

He told the Baroness while he sat at supper, and he sat 
a long time over the meal — there was no hurry, no chang- 
ing of plates directly one dropped one's knife and fork for 
a second; the boy in buttons took his time over that cere- 
mony — he told the Baroness all about the trouble at Well- 
brook Cottage. 

He didn't say anything about that fracas in the night 
when the girls had surprised their father in a fit of de- 
lirium tremens. He explained that Mrs. Grove had had a 
seizure of some kind, and was not expected to live through 
the night. The girls had enough to do to look after their 
mother without making soup for the penitent, broken- 
down old man. 

" There is another girl come home? " the Baroness asked 
suspiciously, watching Stephen's face with her shining 
bead-like eyes. 

He didn't blush now. He rather smiled when he re- 
called the vision Doll had appeared to him when he ran 
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across her in the lane, and what a lovely waxen doll she 
looked as she lay sleeping in the hammock. Things 
had changed in the last few hours, and he had seen that 
there were two aspects to Doll's beauty. He had, as it 
were, been admitted behind the scenes; he had seen her 
when the curtain was down. 

" Ye — es," he said, speaking with some reluctance and 
hesitation — he always hesitated when he spoke about other 
women to the Baroness — "ye — es, there is another Miss 
Grove who has returned from Germany lately. Her name 
is Dolores, but they call her Doll — and — and she is well 
named; she is exactly like a doll." 

Stephen laughed. 

It did him good to laugh; he had been as solemn as an 
owl all day, and it was quite a relief to laugh. 

" How is she like a doll? Is she fair and flaxen, with big 
foolish blue eyes?" 

The Baroness held other women's charms cheap, and she 
appraised them in her own delicate way. 

" No; she is not exactly flaxen, and I don't think her 
eyes are blue. They match her hair, 1 believe." 

" What colour is her hair? " 

" Her hair is red. It is not the aesthetic name for it, but 
when I was a boy we used to call that colour red." 

" Red hair and eyes! Why, she must be a perfect fright! 
She can't be the least like a doll." 

The Baroness was quite in a good temper, Stephen's 
description of the beauty of Wellbrook Cottage that the 
masculine portion of Thorpe Regis was raving about was a 
great relief to her; it had set her mind at rest. She thought 
Stephen would have gone with the herd. He could never 
be in love with a girl with red hair and red eyes. 

" Why did she come back from Germany?" she asked, 
only half satisfied. 

" I can't say. I believe she was at a school there. It is 
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lucky she came back when she did, now that Miss Grove 
has two invalids on her hands." 

He couldn't think why people were always plying him 
with questions about the inmates of Wellbrook Cottage. He 
would have to invent two sets of excuses; one for Major 
Grove, and one for Doll. 

Before he went Stephen told the Baroness about the choir 
practice, and how badly Hopner had served them. 

" I think Mrs. Banister has set her mind upon having a 
fresh organist/' he said as he came away. 

" I know a man who would suit exactly," the Baroness 
said, as she stood talking to him in the doorway; she always 
went out to the door with him, and sometimes she walked 
through the shrubbery to the front-gate, and the big black 
cat, sometimes half a dozen cats, softly pattered after her. 
"He is a lovely violinist, and a member of the Academy; 
he might come down here if it were worth his while, and 
he could get pupils." 

"Where is he now?" Stephen asked. 

"He is in Germany. He was at Berlin when I last heard 
from him, and he was looking out for something in England. 
He speaks English perfectly; he has lived here half his life. 
Shall I write to him about it?" 

" You could mention it to him," Stephen said doubt- 
fully; " but I don't know what Mrs. Banister will say 
to a German. There would be no harm in mentioning it 
to him." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

POOR AND PROUD. 

The Baroness Eberlein never did things by halves. She 
went back, when she had shut the garden-gate upon Ste- 
phen, and gave instructions about some soup— rich, strong 
soup, strong enough to satisfy any reasonable craving — and 
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then she sat down and wrote a letter to the musical pro- 
fessor in Germany, 

The curate of St. Michael's, some people remarked, 
young ladies mostly, who are close observers of curates, 
looked jaded and tired as he followed his Rector out of 
the vestry, and took his seat in the reading-desk the next 
morning. 

His face was paler than usual, and there were dark lines 
under hi? eyes, as if he had passed a sleepless night. 

There was nothing to keep him from sleeping; he had 
no sermon to prepare; the duties of the morrow need not 
have weighed heavily upon his burdened mind and kept 
him awake. 

Now, if it had been his Rector the case would have been 
different. Tom Banister, with his accustomed procrasti- 
nation, had put off his Sunday morning's sermon until too 
late on Saturday night to finish it. 

At ten o'clock he had settled on a text, and at midnight 
he had done two hours' work at it; then, feeling tired, he 
had gone to bed. It is one thing to go to bed, and another 
thing to sleep, especially if one has been doing hard mental 
work up to the last minute. The human brain isn't 
unlike a clock: when it is wound up it will go on in 
spite of all efforts to stop it, until it runs down of its own 
accord. 

The tardy sermon wouldn't give Banister any sleep when 
he did go to bed; it insisted on going on, whether he would 
or not, with weary insistence, firstly, secondly, thirdly. 
It didn't stop at thirdly; it went on to thirteenthly, and 
then Banister could stand it no longer, and he jumped out 
of bed and dragged on some clothes, and went down to his 
study and wrote till daybreak. 

There would have been some excuse for him being tired, 
but he was as fresh as a rose compared to his curate. 

The Baroness was there in the front seat, watching 
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Stephen all through the service. She saw the dark lines 
under his eyes, and his voice, she remarked, was tired like 
his face, and once or twice he made a mistake in the 
prayers. 

It was not a new thing for him to make mistakes iu 
reading the service; he sometimes left out a whole sentence, 
or read the wrong verse of the Psalms and put everybody 
out. He generally did it when he looked up and caught 
the Baroness watching him. He had a dread of meeting 
her yellow watchful eyes in church; they always upset him, 
and made the " ordered words asunder fly." 

They upset him to-day, and he looked the other way. 
He never once looked down the church all through the 
sermon, when his eyes had liberty to wander. He stared 
at the monuments of the old dead and gone rectors on the 
chancel wall, and once or twice he fell asleep. 

The Baroness met him coming out of church; she had 
waited for him in the porch, she and Bebee. She had on 
an astonishing gown and a fearful and wonderful bonnet, 
and Beb6e wore an absurd child's frock with a gathered 
yoke and a long clinging skirt of some soft material, with 
a sash tied under her arms. Everybody turned to look at 
them as they came out of church. Stephen would have 
given anything to have slunk away, but he couldn't get 
from the vestry-door to the road without passing the porch, 
unless he jumped over the graves. 

" So you have been up all night/' the Baroness said, 
when Stephen came up to her. " You have been staying 
up with that poor man all night." 

"No; I have not been up with him; I have not seen him 
since yesterday," Stephen said; but he didn't look at her 
as he spoke; he was looking straight before him. 

"But you have been up all night; you have been watch- 
ing with the girls. Is the mother dead yet? " 

" No — o, Mrs. Grove is not dead. I— I have been to 
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the Cottage this morning and inquired for her; she is better, 
if anything; she has recovered consciousness." 

The Baroness was not satisfied. 

"I am sure you have been up all night," she said; "you 
had better say so." 

Stephen flushed hotly. 

He wasn't answerable to this woman if he chose to sit up 
all night, but she had a way of getting his little secrets out 
of him that he couldn't understand. He couldn't keep 
anything from her. 

"I didn't goto bed till late," be said guiltily. "I 
thought there might be some difficulty with the major, 
after what you said. I thought he might break out — it 
would have been too dreadful, with that poor woman 
dying upstairs. I did not know what might happen, so I 
walked up and down the lane for an hour or so, that I 
might be at hand — if — if I was needed." 

" You walked about that nasty wet lane all night, and 
it was raining hard; you must have got soaked to the skin. 
You have caught a fine cold for your pains, and it serves 
you right! I have not patience with such folly! " 

The Baroness was very angry, and she raised her voice, 
as she always did when she was much moved, and the 
people coming out of church heard her bullying the curate 
all the way down the path. 

She drove over to Wellbrook Cottage between the services 
to find out for herself how matters stood. Doll, looking 
out of the window, saw the pony-chaise with the old pie- 
bald pony stopping at the gate. The Baroness had come 
to Thorpe not long before Doll went away to Germany, 
and this was the first time she had seen her. She thought 
it was Lady Camilla, and she was all of a flutter. 

"Quick, Leah, quick! there's a carriage stopping at the 
gate. Take off that dirty apron and put your cap straight. 
Oh, I do wish you'd keep your cap straight! " 
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Leah grinned and dragged ber cap a little more awry, 
and fumbled with her apronstrings, and in the middle of 
the performance the Baroness's page-boy thundered at the 
door. He didn't knock, he thundered, and nearly jumped 
the major who was dozing, out of his chair. 

Leah opened the door in fear and trembling, and beheld 
a vision in buttons on the doorstep. There was a crest on 
every one of the gilt buttons, and a cockade on his hat, 
and, as Leah expressed it, she was fit to sink into the earth 
at the sight. The affable youth handed in a basket and 
the Baroness's card, and said his mistress would be glad to 
hear how Major and Mrs. Grove were this morning and the 
young ladies. 

Leah took the basket and the card in to Doll, who was 
listening with the door of the inner room half open, but 
she forgot half the message by the way. 

Doll glanced eagerly at the card, on which was inscribed 
in old English letters: 

" The Baroness Von Eberlein." 

"Eberlein? Eberlein?" Where had she heard the name? 
she asked herself, as she turned over the card; and then 
she opened the basket. 

It was a dainty basket, and within, covered with a dam- 
ask cloth, was a basin of soup — thick, rich, solid soup. 
Doll looked at the card, and looked at the soup, and then 
she saw a slip of paper in the basket beside the basin, 
which explained matters. 

The Baroness, so the letter ran, begged the ladies to par- 
don the liberty she was taking in sending the soup; but 
she had heard of their trouble from Mr. Dashwood, and 
she had ventured to send the soup, hoping it might be 
acceptable at this trying time, when their hands would be 
too full with their dear invalid to attend to the major, and 
just now it was important that he should be kept up with 
soups — strong soups. 
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Mary Grove came in while Doll was reading the letter; 
she, too/ had heard the carriage stop at the gate, and seen 
the page-boy come up to the house with the basket. 

She lifted the lid of the basket, and then she read the 
letter over Doll's shoulder. 

" Soup!" she exclaimed. Soup! Does the woman think 
we are paupers? " 

Her face had grown scarlet, and her eyes were flashing. 
She took the basket from her sister, and went to the door 
and called Leah. 

"Leah! Leah!" 

There was a sharp ring of pain in Mary Grove's voice 
that Doll had never heard before, not even when she had 
wrested the murderous weapon from her father. 

"What are you going to do?" Doll asked, trembling 
before the fury in her eyes. 

" Do? I am going to send it back! We don't want her 
pity or her alms. Oh, how low we must have fallen!" 

Leah stood white and frightened in the doorway; she had 
never seen her mistress in a passion before. Mary Grove 
pushed her aside. 

"I will give the message myself," she said; "there must 
be no mistake about it." 

She went out in the passage, and Doll heard her talking 
to the page-boy who had brought the basket, and presently 
the door shut behind him. 

It is sad to relate that it shut with a bang. 

"Oh, Mary-gold what have you done?" Doll moaned, 
with the tears positively smarting in her eyes. " You 
have turned away the only person who has shown us any 
kindness! You won't let us have any friends. You turn 
everybody away that would be kind. It is mean, and 
cruel, and shameful!" 

Doll was really crying now with vexation and disappoint- 
ment. She was thinking how nice it would be to be taken 
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up by a real baroness, and to drive about in a low pony- 
carriage, with a page in livery behind. 

" We are not paupers yet," Mary-gold said hotly; " we 
don't want doles of broth and bread. They will be bring- 
ing wine next and tea " 

"No, I don't think f hey will bring wine," Doll said, 
making a little move; "it might tempt us to break the 
pledge." 

" That's just it," said Mary-gold bitterly; "it's all over 
the town now that papa has signed the pledge! — that he 
has put down his name — our name — among all the com- 
mon drunkards. Oh, how could Mr. Dash wood have told 
that woman?" 

The Baroness had driven away furious; Mary Grove's 
scornful message had stung her to the quick. What she 
had meant in kindness had been taken as an insult, and her 
gift had been returned to her. Her letter and card had 
been returned, too, and were inside the basket with the 
soup. The piebald pony had a mauvais quart d'heure, 
and arrived at the Hermitage reeking, and with a nasty 
cut over his left ear. 

Stephen walked up to Wellbrook Cottage after the 
service in the afternoon to inquire after Mrs. Grove, but 
Mary-gold would not see him. 

" Mrs. Grove was no worse, and she was still conscious," 
the servant said, and she believed the major was asleep. 
He had been sleeping nearly all day. 

Stephen was going away, when Doll came running on 
tip-toe down the passage and called him back. She put 
her finger to her lip and led him softly into Mary's room 
and closed the door. 

"A dreadful thing has happened," she said, when she had 
closed the door. 

Stephen turned quite white, and his knees trembled 
under him. He thought the major had broken out again, 
and killed somebody else — perhaps Mary-gold. 
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He hadn't much faith in his prot6g6. 

"You don't mean " he began. 

" Oh, I don't mean anything of that jsort," Doll inter- 
rupted impatiently, seeing his startled look. "Only 
Mary-gold has been behaving like — like a bear! " She was 
going to say "like a beast/' but she checked herself in 
time. " She has sent away a woman, a ladyof title — I didn't 
know there was such a grand person living in Thorpe — in 
a towering passion. I saw by the way she flicked at that 
inoffensive piebald pony that she was in a rage. Mary- 
gold wasn't even civil to her when she sent to inquire after 
mamma; and — and she sent back her soup — such lovely 
rich soup! — that she brought for papa, with some dreadful 
message. Oh, you don't know what a temper Mary-gold 
has when she is set up." 

Stephen smiled; he couldn't help it, though there was a 
cloud on his face; he could not help picturing the Baron- 
ess driving away in a rage, carrying the rejected soup back 
with her; he knew exactly how she would take it out of 
the poor old pony. 

" It was the Baroness Eberlein," he said. " She stayed 
up all night to make that soup. She offered it — she 
brought it herself, you say — with the kindest motives. 
I am sorry your sister refused it." 

" Ah, I knew Mary-gold was making a beast of herself! 
Oh, if I could only have managed it without her knowing! 
She looked such a dear thing, waiting in her carriage at the 
gate. I have never seen a handsomer rug than she had 
over her knees. I would have given anything to have 
known her." 

" She is very kind," Stephen said gravely — " kind and 
hospitable; she has a very good heart; she would make any 

sacrifice — for " He was going to say "for those she 

loved," but he said " for people she liked " instead. " It 
would be better to have her for a friend than an enemy. 
A good lover is generally a good hater." 
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He had forgotten Doll's presence, and was speaking to 
himself as he made this summary of the Baroness's 
character. 

"She will never be a friend now/' Doll said disconso- 
lately. "She will always hate us. Oh, I wish I had not 
let Mary-gold know! I should have managed it all right 
if she hadn't come downstairs." 

Stephen was not so sure that Doll would have managed 
better if she had been left to herself. He was not at 
all sure that the Baroness's love was more to be desired 
than her hate. 

He saw the major before he went away. Mary Grove 
would not have let him see her father to-day, but he 
could twist Doll round his finger. 

The doctor had seen him, she explained, the night 
before, and had given him a draught — a sleeping draught, 
most likely, as he had slept nearly all the night, and he 
had been in a drowsy condition all the day. Most likely 
he was not really awake yet. 

Stephen followed her into the room, the downstair room 
where Major Grove had lived since that dreadful thing 
had happened to his wife. A blanket had been brought 
down for him, and a pillow, and they had been thrown iu 
a heap on the sofa which served for a bed. 

Very little attention had been paid to the comfort of 
the miserable man who had brought all this trouble upon 
them. No doubt everything had been done for him that 
he deserved, and more — but that was not much. 

The grate, in which a choked, reluctant fire was feebly 
burning, had not been swept up for days. On the table 
was an untasted cup of cold tea or coffee, and a tray with 
an unsavoury meal, also untasted, was beside it. 

"He has not tasted any food since you were here 
yesterday," Doll explaiued in her indifferent way. 

He was still crouching over the fire in the old attitude, 
with his face buried in his hands. 
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He looked np when Stephen entered, and he could not 
help seeing the change the last twenty-four hours had 
wrought in him. 

His face was not only pale and emaciated, but it was 
shrunken. It seemed to have shrunk during the night, 
The eyes were no longer dim and hopeless; they were un- 
naturally bright, and there was a wild, haunted look in 
them Stephen had never seen in any eyes before. 

" Oh, you have come," he said. " I waited until you 
came. You must give me back my promise! I have kept 
it — for — for twenty-four hours, aud now you must give it 
me back. I cannot keep it an hour — a second longer! I 
warned you I should break it. I must have some whisky; I 
cannot live without it. I have a raging devil within me. 
I must have whisky, or I shall go mad or die!" 

He really looked like going mad, with that dreadful 
wildness in his eyes, which were eager and bloodshot; his 
lips were trembling, his hands trembling, and his cheeks 
twitching. 

"No, you'll not go mad," Stephen said soothingly, 
"and I don't think you are going to die yet;" and 
then he looked round to see what there was at hand 
to satisfy the craving of exhausted nature, the awful in- 
ward craving that amounted to a ravenous devouring hun- 
ger or thirst that had come upon him. 

There was nothing there— nothing ready to meet that 
ravenous desire, nothing but a cup of cold tea and a burnt 
mutton chop. 

Oh, what Stephen would have given at that moment for 
the soup, the rich solid soup the Baroness had stayed up 
half the night to make! 

It might have saved him, body and soul, if it had been 
at hand, hot and fragrant. 

It would have poured new life into that wasted body. It 
would have given him strength to fight the devil. 
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The cold tea was worse than useless; the blackened chop 
the major could not have swallowed a morsel of if he had 
tried. His throat was parched and hot — burning hot, like 
a fiery furnace. A hogshead of cold tea conld not have 
slaked such thirst. 

Stephen looked round with angry impatience, and with 
a prayer on his lip. He never woald forgive Mary Grove 
for sending away that soup. What was her pride, her 
senseless, idiotic pride, compared to the loss of a soul? 

In that hasty look round at the littered table and the un- 
savoury viands, something caught his eye. It was only a 
doctor's bottle with a label on it: " The draught to be re- 
peated when necessary. " 

He flew to the bottle and poured out the contents in a 
glass; there was only one dose left. His hand shook as he 
poured it out; he had almost given up the game; he thought 
he was beaten, and he clutched at the phial like a drown- 
ing man clutches at a straw. 

" I think you must drink this," he said, holding the 
glass to the major's trembling lips; " drink this first, and 
then we'll talk about the whisky." 

He expected the major t6 dash the glass from his hands; 
he would not have been surprised at anything. The poor 
wretch was trembling and shaking in every limb, and his 
eyes were fierce with desire, and his pale, parched lips were 
yearning for the draught that Stephen held out. 

There was a talisman in the word " whisky!" 

He seized the glass and drank the contents eagerly. 

He lay back in his chair after he had drank it, and 
Stephen saw the fierce light die out of his eyes, and the 
trembling lips grow still, and a great peace came over the 
poor stricken face, and the eyelids drooped, and he fell 
asleep. 

Stephen left him sleeping in his chair, and he went out 
into the passage with Doll. 
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" I think it is a great pity your sister sent away the 
soup," he said. "It might have saved him. Everything 
depends upon his being kept np. You cannot understand 
what the exhaustion is, the awful craving that comes upon 
him. It will come upon him again when he awakes; this 
dose will give him a few hours' sleep, and when he awakes 
the craving will be stronger than ever. You must meet it 
with food, with nourishment in a condensed and liquid 
form. You cannot give him soup too rich or too strong. 
If you have not any ready for him when he awakes all the 
good that has been done will be undone. I am afraid this 
is his last chance/' 

He had no idea he could be so angry with any one as he 
was with Mary Orove for sending away that soup. 



CHAPTER XV. 

A ROW ROYAL. 

The Baroness was not angry without reason. She did 
well to be angry; only she needn't have taken it out of 
Annette, and B6b6e, and the cats, as she had already taken 
it out of the old piebald pony. 

There was a row royal when she got back to the Hermit- 
age, and there was no dinner for anybody, and nobody 
went to church eitherintheafternoon or the evening of that 
unhappy day. 

At least, there was a form of dinner. It was put upon 
the table, and the page waited and grinned behind the 
Baroness's chair, but it was an empty form, and the dishes 
were removed untasted. 

The soup was burnt — at least, the Baroness said it was — 
and the entries — she was very particular about the entrees 
— were nearly cold, and the curry was execrable, and the 
pudding — there was a lovely light pudding after, all froth 
and cream — was not fit for a pig to eat! 
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She never tasted one of these dishes herself; she only 
turned them over with a spoon and sniffed at them, and 
she prevented B6b6e tasting them, though her mouth was 
watering for the curry and it was her favorite pudding. 

She bullied BebSe all the time she sat at the table, and 
she got up as she had sat down, without eating a mor- 
sel. 

" Why didn't you tell me the girl was a pig?" she said. 
"An ill-mannered, ungrateful pig! Why did you let me 
go to be insulted by a pig — to have the soup flung in my 
face, and told I wasn't wanted, that I had better keep away 
and mind my own business? Why did you let me go to 
this she-devil — this wild beast — fury of a girl? Why did 
you let me expose myself to this — to be insulted — to be 
turned away?" 

The Baroness was not at all choice in the expressions 
she used when she was in a rage; she was free in her lan- 
guage — more free than choice. 

"I don't know," B6b6e said feebly; "I should never 
have thought she could be so rude. She looked so gentle 
and nice " 

"Bah!" the Baroness exclaimed, interrupting her; "she 
is as gentle as a wild cat. She is a pig, pig, pig! " 

She raised her voice as she spoke, and it was very fortu- 
nate the house stood so far back from the road, or any- 
body happening to pass that way would have heard her in- 
voking her favorite animal. 

She generally said cochon; to-day she said "pig." 

She was in a towering rage, and she did not attempt to 
Tiide it. 

"I shouldn't have gone there if it hadn't been for you," 
she went on; she didn't give B6b6e time to speak. "I 
was a fool to listen to you. I always am a fool when I 
listen to what you say. 'Take it yourself,' you said, 
'and then you can find out about the girls.' A great 
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deal I found out! I found out that ono was — a — a pig, 
and the other a doll. She is well named — a mere painted 
doll." 

" She is quite a lovely doll," B6b6e said maliciously; 
she was not going to be kept without her dinner for noth- 
ing. " I met her the other day in the street, and I could 
not help stopping and looking after her. I have never 
seen any one like her in Thorpe. She has the loveliest 
hazel eyes I ever saw." 

"Bah!" the Baroness said scornfully. "A great deal 
you know about beauty and hazel eyes! You look in the 
glass and see your own green eyes — yes, my dear, they are 
quite green; they are like the cat's — you see your own 
green cat's eyes looking at you, and you compare other 
people's eyes with them. You are quite right, B6b6e, she 
is handsomer than you; she has foolish brown eyes like 
a doll, and you have green like a cat. Mieaw ! mieaw! 
mieaw!" 

B6b6e began to cry; she always began to cry when her 
kinswoman made that odious comparison; and she got up 
from the table and left the pudding on her plate untasted. 
She was not going to sit there to be insulted. 

" Oh, she has been jumping on you!" the old woman 
said as she met B6b6e running down the passage. " I 
thought your turn would come. She kept me up all night 
making that soup, and now they have flung it in her face! 
Ha! ha! they flung it in her face; they told her they did not 
want her or her soup either; ha! ha! and so she has 
come back in a rage! " 

The old woman cackled to herself all the way down the 
passage, and when the kitchen door closed behind her 
she was still cackling. 

"Ha! ha! and after all they flung it in her face! Ha! 
ha!" 

It really was very funny. 
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The funniest part of it was that the Baroness came ont 
into the kitchen — she was very fond of stealing softly into 
the kitchen when nobody was expecting her — and caught 
the old woman rocking herself to and fro on her stool by 
the fire, and shaking her lean sides with laughter. 

"You are merry, Annette, " she said, her yellow eyes 
twinkling in a way they had when she was in one of her 
rages. " You are making merry over the soup. Pity to 
keep the fun all to yourself; call in the cats and let 
them make merry, too. Here, Tito, Kitsey, Maria, 
Bienja, Bish!" 

The troop came flying in, black cats, white cats, gray 
cats, cats with abnormal tails, and cats with no tails to 
speak of. They all crowded round the Baroness, and be- 
gan to purr and rub themselves against her skirts. 

"Bring in the soup, Annette, and let me see them eat 
it" 

The old woman, muttering to herself, brought in the 
soup that Mary Grove had sent away, and set it on a dish 
on the floor, and her mistress stood by and watched the 
cats eat it up. 

They ate it quite up; they cleared the dish; they cleaned 
it of every suspicion of soup, they even looked over the 
edge for more, and then, by way of grace after meat, with 
one consent they began licking their paws and making 
their absurd toilet. 

" You dear things!" she said. " I ought to have done 
this at first. I was a fool to go out of my way to be kind 
to ungrateful pigs. I ought to have thought of my own 
kitsey-mews first — my precious kitsey-mews! " 

Stephen came over to the Hermitage after the evening 
service. He generally came over on a Sunday night. 
After three services, and teaching in the Sunday-school, 
and preaching — he usually preached in the evening — he 
felt low. Whenever he felt unusually low his feet led him in 
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the direction of the Hermitage. It was only at times of 
depression, or when the powers of nature were exhausted, 
that he felt impelled in that particular direction. It was 
like a loadstone to his feet at such times, when nature was 
too weak to resist the attraction. 

The loadstone drew him to-night in the direction of the 
Hermitage; it drew him straight from the church door. 

The Baroness had not been at church; he knew exactly 
why she had stayed away, and it was a distinct relief to him 
to be able to look down the church, to look in the faces of 
his congregation, without encountering her yellow eyes fixed 
upon him with that sleepy look in them that always made 
him shiver. 

They were not sleepy by any means when Stephen saw 
her after church. He had never seen her in a rage before, 
not in a towering rage. 

There had been time for her to cool since that encounter 
% with Mary Grove in the morning. There had been ample 
time for her to smooth her ruffled plumage, to hide her claws 
— her dangerous sharp claws that she kept so carefully con- 
cealed in her velvet paws — and for the flame to die out in 
her yellow eyes. It had been smouldering all the afternoon, 
but it hadn't gone out, and when Stephen came in it 
leaped up into a blaze. 

She stood up to receive Stephen; she generally sat down. 
She had not even changed her dress. She wore the stuff 
gown she had gone to church in in the morning, a nice 
gown that fitted her like a skin, that showed her beautiful 
round arms and her handsome figure, and was not too full 
in the skirt. But it was only a morning gown; when she 
received Stephen of nights, at those petite suppers after the 
evening service, she usually wore a tea-gown, or some kind 
of demi-toilette with a train of some soft rich stuff curving 
and twisting a yard or two behind her, and falling in loose 
coils like — well, Stephen didn't know much about trains, 
and it used to remind him of a snake. 
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She had lovely shoulders and a superb throat; she didn't 
exactly display her shoulders for Stephen's benefit on those 
occasions, but she uncovered her throat. 

Seen by carefully-shaded artificial light, it had a velvety 
smoothness about it that Stephen had never seen on any 
other woman's throat, and there was a good deal of it. 

To-night her throat was covered, and there was no train 
behind her to rustle as she walked. 

She stood up to receive Stophen, and her eyes were blaz- 
ing — he never knew how yellow they were until he saw 
that gleam in them — and there were two red spots burning 
on her cheeks which heightened the waxen whiteness of her 
skin. He had never seen her with a colour before; he had 
never realized before how young and handsome she was. 
He had always thought of her hitherto as quite middle-aged, 
as old enough to be his — well, if not his mother, his ma- 
tronly confidante and friend. 

To-night all this was changed, and she stood before him 
in her anger and her dangerous beauty, a young woman. 
The lamplight was so carefully shaded that she looked a 
whole decade younger than she did in the daylight, and that 
brilliant colour in her cheeks had brought back the sem- 
blance of her youth — her beautiful lost youth. 

" So you have come? " she said, or panted rather; he 
could see her bosom heaving with passion, and her voice was 
scarcely steady. 

" Yes," he said. "Did not you expect me? I missed you 
at church " 

" You did not come to ask the reason why; you knew 
the reason/' she said, and she turned away with an impa- 
tient gesture from his outstretched hand. 

" Have I offended you?" he asked with a smile, but he 
withdrew his hand. 

"You? No; but you know very well what has happened. 
You know that I have been insulted, turned away like a 
dog " 
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" No; not quite so bad as that." 

"Yes; quite as bad/' she said, her voice rising and her 
bosom heaving. " I— I have been treated worse than a 
dog; they would not have driven a dog away like it. Did 
you tell your friends I was dangerous, Mr. Dash wood? Did 
you tell the Oirton girl I was not good enough to associate 
with her? " 

"I? Why should I tell her such a thing?" 

He ought to have put some indignation into his voice 
when he asked the question; he had a right to be indignant; 
he ought not to have stammered and blushed in that ridic- 
ulous way. 

" Oh, you know best. You know whether you have 
warned her against me; whether you have told her she must 
not let her name get mixed up with the woman at the 
Hermitage. Oh! don't tell me you have not heard any of 
the stories the people of Thorpe tell about me. Everybody 
has heard them. They couldn't make enough of me at the 
Rectory until those stories got whispered about, and now 
Mrs. Banister is not at home when I call; and I am not 
good enough to be asked to join her working parties. Oh, 
I know exactly what this means! I don't want to be told. 
No doubt you have listened to all these stories and believed 
them, and warned your Girton girl and her sister that I am 
not fit to associate with them." 

The Baroness paused for want of breath. She had 
worked herself up into a towering rage. She really looked 
splendid when she was in a rage. Excitement brought the 
blood surging into her face; the rich deep crimson of her 
cheeks showed her white velvety complexion to the very 
best advantage; and her eyes were no longer golden yellow, 
they were tawny — distinctly tawny. As she stood before 
him in that unstudied pose that violent women naturally 
assume when they are in a rage, she looked like some 
beautiful savage. 
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"I have never mentioned your name to Miss Grove in 
my life," Stephen said coldly. " Why should I?" 

An angry woman loves opposition; she cannot get on 
without reciprocity; she must have fuel to feed the flame; 
she can stand anything better than coldness and indiffer- 
ence. 

" Why should you ? " she repeated, cooling a little. " I'm 
sure I don't know why you should talk about me. I'm 
sure I don't know what I've done for you since you came 
here, that you should take the trouble to talk about me. 
I only threw my house open to you when you came here a 
stranger, and you have gone in and out of it as if it had 
been your own ever since. I have only given you my con- 
fidence, my fullest confidence, my sympathy, whenever 
you cared to ask for it; my friendship — my — my — all that 
a woman has to give. I'm sure I don't know why you 
should take the trouble to talk about me!" 

She was sobbing now; her mood had quite changed, and 
she was dabbing her handkerchief to her eyes, but Stephen 
did not remark any tears. Her bosom was heaving, and 
she was displaying a good deal of emotion. 

It was very embarrassing to Stephen. He began to wish 
that he hadn't come to supper. 

It was quite true all that she had said. Her house had 
been open to him at all hours and at all seasons. She was 
always ready to listen to him, and the foolish fellow had 
poured out into her willing ears all the silly, silly confidences 
of his emotional youth. He was covered with confusion, 
as he deserved to be, as she stood there — beside the table 
where he had eaten so many petite suppers that she had 
prepared for him with her own hands — reproaching him 
with his ingratitude. He did the only thing he could do. 
He took her hand and led her to a seat, and sat .down on 
the couch beside her, and told her she had quite mistaken 
his meahing. 
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He didn't soothe her wounded feelings very quickly. 
She took a great deal of soothing. When Bebee came in 
to lay the cloth for supper, half an hour later, he was still 
sitting there, with her hand in his, and her head on his 
shoulder, dabbing her eyes with that ridiculous Flemish 
lace handkerchief. If there had been any tears to dab, it 
ought to have been wet through long ago. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

"A LITTLE RIFT WITHIN THE LUTE." 

Doll didn't think much of a champion who couldn't 
make her father keep the pledge after he had signed it. 

The champions of old, the champions Doll loved to read 
about, who lived in the old, old days of romance and 
chivalry, never did things by halves. They never half 
killed a dragon and went away and let him get well again. 
They finished their work while they were about it; they 
chopped off his head and disabled him generally. There 
are pictures of them to be seen now in old illuminated 
manuscripts, and in old carvings on stall-ends in country 
churches — there was one in the chancel of St. Michael's, 
a champion in armour with his plumes flying, standing on 
a hideous dragon, with its wicked old head, which he had 
just chopped off, lying by its side. 

Stephen Dashwood was not a champion after this sort. 

He had only half done his work. He had gone away and 
left it to others to complete the cure that he had attempted. 
Only attempted. He had not exorcised th,e evil spirit. He 
had only changed his diet and recommended him to be pro- 
pitiated with soup! 

It was not a time for making savory dishes when that 
dear woman upstairs was hanging between life and death. 
Doll hadn't the heart to do anything but walk up and 
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down the passage like an uneasy spirit, or a caged lion, 
rather. She wasn't the least like a spirit; she was much 
too plump. 

Mary had turned her out of the sick-room; her fidgeting 
and restlessness disturbed her patient, and during the last 
few hours Mrs. Grove had been awake and conscious. 

Doll couldn't settle to anything; she could only walk 
about that dark passage and bemoan her fate. She was 
still bemoaning it when a knock at the front-door inter- 
rupted her — a little soft knock that sounded familiar. She 
thought it was Stephen come back, with some soup, 
perhaps, and she opened it, and the Sector's wife was 
waiting outside on the steps. 

Mrs. Banister didn't wait to be asked to come in; she 
came in. 

" Oh, I am so sorry," she said, " to hear of your trouble. 
I have come over to see if I can do anything for you — if I 
can be of any use." 

She took the girl's hand as she spoke, and held it 
between hers. She never stopped to ask what Doll had 
done; she took her hand. 

The calamity that had fallen upon her had bridged over 
all Mrs. Banister's prejudice and mistrust. 

Doll shook her head, and the tears sprang to her eyes; 
Mrs. Banister's kindness had really touched her. 

"I'm afraid nothing can be done," Doll said miserably; 
and then she led her visitor to Mary-gold's room and shut 
the door. 

" Is it so bad as that?" Mrs. Banister asked, still hold- 
ing the girl's hand. 

" It couldn't be worse," Doll said, breaking down into 
a little hysterical sob. "It's no use Mary-gold trying to 
cover it up. You ought to know, you and Mr. Banister. 
Papa has broken out again — he has had delirium tremens, 
or some dreadful delusion — and he has nearly murdered 
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mother — poor mother! — and he will most likely murder 



us!" 

" Oh, you poor things! " 

Mrs. Banister pressed the girl's hand, and let her have 
her weep out. She was really sorry for Doll. She couldn't 
help being sorry for her. She forgot all about her anger 
at Doll's coming back like a bad penny. Perhaps, after 
all, it was as well she had come back; it would never do 
for Mary Grove to be left alone with that madman. 

" You must tell me how it happened, dear," she said, 
still stroking the girl's hand. " If we had known you had 
been in trouble, I should have come over before. Why 
didn't you send for me? " 

Doll didn't exactly know why she hadn't thought of 
sending for Mrs. Banister; if she had thought of her, she 
certainly would not have sent for her after — af ter all those 
inquiries she had been making of Mary about the German 
business. 

" Mary didn't want it known/' she said by way of a 
reason; " she was so afraid that — that mother would die — 
and then it would all come out. It would be so dreadful 
to have papa taken off to prison." 

Mrs. Banister shuddered. 

It was so dreadful to hear the girl talking about what 
might have been a tragedy in such a matter-of-fact way. 

■" You haven't told me how it happened," she said; but 
6he left off stroking the girl's hand. 

Then Doll told her exactly how it happened; she didn't 
cover up anything. 

"And where is he now?" Mrs. Banister asked when 
she had heard the miserable story. She asked it under her 
breath; she wasn't at all sure that the madman wouldn't 
come in and begin attacking them with his murderous 
weapon. 

"He is asleep now," Doll said, in her weary, hopeless 
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voice. " Mr. Dashwood has just gone; he has given him 
some chloral. When he awakes he will most likely murder 
one of us." 

" Oh, this will never do! " Mrs. Tom said, jumping up. 
" I will go home and tell Tom, and he will send some one 
to take care of you. You ought to have a man in the 
house. "I am sure he ought to send a constable." 

Then it dawned upon Doll what she had done. 

"Oh, please don't!" she cried, wringing her hands; 
" please, please don't send any one! Oh, what will Mary- 
gold say? I ought not to have told anybody, and I have 
told Mr. Dashwood, and I have told you! What a wicked 
thing I have done! Oh, I beg you will not send any one. 
Some one, a lady, the Baroness something, called this 
morning; she had heard about papa, and she brought some 
soup for him — such rich,beautifulsoup! — and Mary-gold sent 
it away in a rage. Mr. Dashwood is very angry about it; 
he says it would have saved papa's life; it would have done 
more, it would have helped him to keep the pledge — and 
Mary-gold sent it away! If there is nothing for him when 
he awakes, Mr. Dashwood says all the good he has done will 
be undone, and that he will be as bad as ever. Oh, if you 
really wish to help us, do send some soup — something 
that he can take instead of that dreadful whisky when he 
wakes." 

" I won't do anything to add to your trouble, you poor 
things! " Mrs. Banister said, brushing away a mist from 
her eyes. " So the Baroness Eberlein has been here? It 
was very nice of her — it was quite splendid of her! I don't 
think Mary-gold ought to have sent the soup away." 

Then Mrs. Tom said good-bye, and ran back to the 
Rectory. 

She had been over to see Doll between the services, and 
when she got back her husband was waiting for her in the 
porch, and Poppy and Tommykin ran across the lawn to 
meet her. 
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"Not now, Poppy; not now, Tommy, " she said, putting 
the children aside, as they hung round her and checked 
her speed. 

She was flushed and panting. She had been racing like 
a steam-engine all the way from Wellbrook Lane; she was 
so afraid she shouldn't get back with some soup before 
Major Grove awoke. 

" How long you've been, pet " Tom began, and then 

he stopped. 

He saw how hot and flushed and eager she was. 

" Oh, darling," she panted, "you don't know! " 

He put his arm around her, and she dropped her face on 
his shoulder. He noticed how damp her face was, and 
that her breath was short and panting, $pd that she was 
trembling all over. 

" My darling, why did you hurry so?" he said, as he led 
her into the study, the door of which stood open. 

"Not now, Poppy; not now, Tommy." 

And he put the children back, as she had put them back 
in the garden, and closed the door upon them. 

" I couldn't help it Tom. Oh, those poor things!" 

She told him all about the tragedy in Wellbrook Lane as 
she stood there with his arm around her, and her head on 
his shoulder. 

" Oh, suppose it had teen you, Tom, and you had 
murdered me!" 

" We won't suppose anything of the kind, thank you," 
he said, when he saw how moved and agitated she was. 

But when she had gone out of the room to get together 
what things she could find to take to Wellbrook Lane, he 
bowed his head and covered his face with his hands. 

"But for the grace of God," he said, " it might have 
teen my case. Oh, Lord, have mercy on me! " 

By the time the pony-carriage was brought to the door 
Mrs. Tom had a basket packed with jellies and soups out 
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of the pantry, and grapes and peaches from the green- 
house. She had taken everything she could lay hands 
upon. 

Doll heard the carriage-wheels crunching on the gravel 
of the lane, and she opened the door softly before Mrs. 
Tom had time to knock. She wouldn't give Mary gold a 
chance of sending any more soup away. 

She smuggled the baskets in, and she opened them out, 
not in Mary-gold's room, but in the kitchen beyond, and 
she hid the things away in a cupboard, and locked the 
door, and put the key in her pocket, before Mary-gold 
came downstairs. 

"Oh, you poor dear!" Mrs. Tom said, as she folded 
Mary Grove in her arms when she reached^ the bottom of 
the stairs. 

"Doll has told you, then?" Mary Grove said, with a 
little catch in her voice. 

" Yes; Doll has told me all. Oh, Mary! why couldn't 
you have trusted me?" 

Mrs. Tom broke down, and Mary Grove broke down, 
and while the two women were weeping in each other's 
arms, Doll, the practical, smuggled the empty baskets into 
the pony-carriage, and covered them up with the rug. 

" Then he has not killed her, dear? She will not die, 
after all?" 

"No, thank God! she will not die; but she will never 
recover from the blow, the doctor thinks. Oh, it was a 
dreadful blow! We could hear it in the other room." 

Mary Grove began to cry again. It did her good to cry. 
They were the first tears she had shed. The dry-eyed 
misery of her grief had broken its springs and she wept 
freely upon that sympathetic bosom. 

"Oh, to think that papa, the kindest, tenderest heart in 
the world, should have done this dreadful thing! Oh, 
that cruel, cruel drink! " 
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" He is going to give it up, dear. This is going to be 
a turning-point in his life. He has signed the pledge. 
We must not let him break it." 

"How can we prevent it?" Mary said wearily. 

And then Mrs. Tom thought of the things that were to 
keep Major Grove from breaking the pledge he had taken 
that Doll had smuggled into the kitchen. 

" Oh, I think we can prevent it," she said hopefully. 
" At any rate, we'll try." 

But she didn't tell Mary anything about the soup and 
the grapes. 

When Mrs. Tom got back to the Rectory, the service 
had already begun in the church. She was hot and flus- 
tered, and not at all fit to go into the church and play the 
organ and lead 'the choir. 

She had had to do this already at the two previous ser- 
vices. The organist had been detained in town, and he 
had sent a telegram at the last moment saying he could 
not reach Thorpe until the next day. 

Mrs. Tom threw off her cloak that she had been driving 
in, and hurried into church, and took her place at the 
organ. It was a warm night,, and some one had left the 
door open behind the organ, and she sat in a thorough 
draught all through the service. She didn't notice it until 
the sermon was nearly over, when she began to feel chilly. 
It is only a stage from feeling chilly to shivering. She 
was really shivering when she walked back in the cool 
dusky twilight to the Rectory. 

She would have been very glad of that cloak she had 
thrown aside. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
POOR papa! 

Mrs. Tom had really caught a cold, and it kept her in- 
doors for several days, and finally it settled in her throat, 
or she fancied that it had settled in her throat; she didn't 
quite get rid of it, at any rate, and it made her hoarse for 
the rest of the summer. 

The Rector would not let her go out while her cold was 
at its worst, and as she was anxious about the inmates of 
Wellbrook Cottage, he went over himself every day to in- 
quire for them. 

He did not get on so well with Doll as his wife had done, 
or even so well as his curate had done. She did not ask 
him to come in; she kept him standing on the doorstep while 
she gave him the information he sought about the invalids. 
Mrs. Grove was still living; living and quite conscious, 
but there was some trouble about her sight. She had not 
recognized anybody since her seizure — she called it a seiz- 
ure to the Rector — and the doctor feared that the optic 
nerve was — she was going to say injured, but she checked 
herself in time, and said paralyzed. 

"And the major?" Well, the major was in a low 
miserable state, but he had not touched any whisky since 
the night of his wife's seizure. 

The Rector made a conscientious effort to see him — it 
was his duty to visit him parochially at such a time, to 
encourage him in his new resolutions — but he was not at 
all sorry when Doll assured him that the major would see 
nobody, that nothing on earth would induce him to see 
any one but the doctor and Mr. Dashwood. He was not 
at all sorry to leave this troublesome parishioner in his 
curate's hands. He rather shrank from an interview with 
the major. He had not met him since he had met him in 
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society, and how could he go to him now, knowing what 
he did, and seeing him in his fallen state, and meet him 
on the old ground? 

It would be an uncomfortable interview, to say the least 
of it. 

He was very glad to be spared it, and he went back to 
the Rectory with a lighter heart, to tell Mrs. Tom that 
Mrs. Grove was better, was not going to die, after all — 
was going to be blind, perhaps, for the rest of her life — 
and that the major had not yet broken the pledge. 

The Rector of Thorpe had his hands full just now. 
His organist had failed him. He had behaved abominably. 
He had failed him at the most trying time in the year. 
The choir ought to be practising now for the harvest 
festival — there was always quite a musical festival service 
on the occasion of thanksgiving for the harvest at Thorpe 
Regis— and even the music hadn't been settled upon, and 
the anthem hadn't been chosen. 

The organist had behaved shamefully. There had been 
a serious rupture between the Rector and tiie organist 
when the latter turned up on the Monday morning. 

Everything had gone wrong the day before; the choir 
had broken down for want of practice, and Mrs. Tom, who 
had been working like a slave all the day, playing the 
organ at three services, taking the Sunday school, and 
running about between the Rectory and Wellbrook Lane, 
had caught a violent cold. 

The Rector had reason to be angry. He had given the 
organist notice, a short, peremptory notice, that he would 
not be trifled with in this way any longer, and the man 
had taken him at his word and thrown up his situation on 
the spot. He had gone over to the church at once and 
taken away all his music, and sent the key of the organ 
over to the Rectory. 

Tom Banister didn't exactly intend to be taken at his 
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word. He had spoken hastily, he often spoke hastily; 
but just at this inconvenient time he did not wish his 
words to be taken so literally. 

He took the organist's letter and the key into his wife's 
room; he generally took his troubles into his wife's room. 
Where else should he take them? 

Mrs. Tom was not in bed; she had a fire in her room, 
as the day was chilly, and she was wrapped up in a dress- 
ing-gown, with a muffler round her throat. 

" Whatever is the matter, Tom?" she asked, when she 
saw him coming into the room with the open letter and 
the key of the organ in his hand. 

She saw by his grave face and his pteternaturally solemn 
manner that something had happened to upset him. 

"Hopner has come back," he said, "and I have 
remonstrated with him. I could not do otherwise "• 

" I should think not!" Mrs. Tom exclaimed, jumping 
up from her chair. "I should have sent him about his 
business! " 

"He has sent himself," the Rector said, with a feeble 
attempt at a smile. " He has taken me at my word. He 
has been over to the church and removed all his music, 
and sent me back the key of the organ." 

"I'm very glad!" and Mrs. Tom dropped down into 
her chair again. 

"But, Laura," the Rector expostulated, "what are we 
to do about the services? There's the harvest festival 
coming on, and nothing arranged, and nobody to train the 
choir r-" 

Mrs Tom laughed. 

She very often laughed at her husband's discomfiture, 
but she was always ready to help him out of his difficulties 
though she laughed at them. 

" I think we shall do very well without Hopner — that 
we shall do much better without him," she said, smiling. 
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" I think it is quite a providence that he took you at your 
word, and removed all his belongings." 

'•What do you mean, darling? I am sure you will not 
be fit to play the orgau on Sunday." 

" No; I am not thinking of playing it. We will have 
some one else by Sunday." 

And then Mrs. Tom explained what she did mean. She 
had that letter of the Baroness Eberlein's written on the 
Saturday night after Stephen had told her about the 
trouble with the organist, open beside her. It had only 
reached her on the Monday morning, and she had not 
opened it until just before her husband came in. 

The Baroness knew of an organist who would suit the 
church and the parish exactly. 

He was a brilliant violinist; he was a member of the 
Conservatoire; he was seeking an engagement as organist 
in a provincial town in England, where there would be a 
good opening for a teacher of music. Herr Briinning, as 
his name implied, was a German by birth, but he had 
spent many years in England, and spoke English fluently. 

Perhaps the greatest recommendation of the Baroness's 
protege was his being at liberty to come at once. 

" If you think he would suit," she wrote, " I will send 
to him to come at once and talk it over with you. At any 
rate, you could give him a trial." 

She did not say that she would have to send to 
Germany. 

" There would be no harm in his coming just for one 
Sunday," Mrs. Tom said, when her husband had read the 
letter. 

" I am sorry he's mixed up witih that woman," the 
Sector said, in a most uncharitable way. "I shouldn't 
hesitate a moment in trying him if she hadn't recom- 
mended him." 

Then Mrs. Tom remembered the soup the Baroness had 
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made and taken over to Wellbrook Lane, and Mary had 
rejected. 

" I think we judge her too harshly, Tom/' she said; " we 
are so apt to judge people harshly whose ways are differ- 
ent to ours. We forget she is a foreigner, and has been 
brought up differently, and she is not a bad-hearted woman. 
She is very good to any one who is in trouble, and she never 
refuses to subscribe to anything. She has been very good 
to those poor things in Wellbrook Lane. She drove over 
herself yesterday with some soup for the major when she 
heard he had signed the pledge. She thought he would 
be feeling low, and she had some rich soup made for him 
and took it over herself, and that proud Mary Grove sent 
it away — actually, when the poor man's dying for it, sent 
it awayl " 

" Perhaps we have judged her too harshly/' said the 
Rector. " It was very good of her to take that soup; I'm 
sorry Mary sent it away. She can't forget she's a Girton 
girl, and she's got a good deal of pride with all her common- 
sense. Poor Mary! I think we might try this Herr What's- 
his-name, darling." 

Mrs. Tom had her way, but it was the soup that Mary 
Grove had rejected that did it. 

A civil note was despatched to the Hermitage by a mes- 
enger, and the Baroness was politely requested to com- 
municate with the German organist and beg him to put 
himself in correspondence with the Rector of Thorpe Regis 
without delay. 

There were better accounts day by day from Wellbrook 
Lane. Though Mrs. Tom was "upstairs," baskets with 
various dainties were mysteriously conveyed from the 
Rectory kitchen to the locked cupboard at Wellbrook 
Cottage. Major Grove would not, at any rate, break the 
pledge for want of due sustenance when nature was at its 
lowest ebb. 
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Stephen found out all about it at his first visit. He 
came over to the cottage every day, and sat a few minutes 
with the major. He was very glad Mrs. Tom had taken 
the cure of his unhappy old sinner in hand. He had more 
faith in her remedy than in his Rector's. The miserable 
man crouching over the fire in the hot August noon, 
and complaining that there was no heat left in him, 
wanted nourishment, not preaching. 

Stephen said a word to him now and then — only a word; 
he couldn't bear more; sometimes he couldn't bear that. 
It touched the younger man, who had never been tempted 
in this way, to see the wreck before him. He could only 
encourage him with a few broken words; there was so much 
dignity still left in Mary Grove's father, and he was so 
many years older — old enough to be his father — that it 
seemed presumption in Stephen to dictate to hiqk 

If it had been a poor man — a mere drunker™ri who 
hung about the village ale-house — he would, not have 
hesitated; he would have been down upon him with right- 
eous intolerance; he would have thought no invectives 
too strong to put his hideous deformity before him in its 
true light; and at the first sign of penitence he would have 
had him under his h^nd; he would have shown him no 
mercy. 

But with Major Grove it was different. 

He could only venture an inquiry and a word of encour- 
agement. He was no vulgar sinner that he could brow- 
beat and subdue by virtue of his office. 

He couldn't even offer to read to him. 

A week after that signature had been so unwillingly 
wrung from him, Stephen found him, when he called 
at the cottage, not shivering over the fire, but walking 
about the room. He was walking up and down the room 
exactly like Doll walked up and down the passage — a 
restless, impatient walk, as he remembered havingseen the 
lions pacing up and down their cages in the Zoo. 
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"I am glad you have come," the Major said, when Ste- 
phen came in. " I have kept that accursed pledge for a 
week — a whole week — and — and now I'm going to break 
it!" 

" I hope not/' Stephen said earnestly — " I hope not in- 
deed!" 

" It is nothing to you whether I break it or not; you are 
not my keeper. I gave you my promise that I would keep it, 
and I have kept my word for a week — a week of such agony 
that I cannot describe to you. Another week, another day 
of it, would kill me. You must give me back my word; 
for a day, for an hour only. I shall die, or go mad, with 
this raging fire inside me. What should you know of it, 
young man? The devil has never hypnotized you. He 
has hypnotized me; he has made me his slave, ' Drink, 
Drink, Drink," he whispersand I must drink — nopoweron 
earth can keep me from it. I would go to the mouth of 
hell itself for a draught of whisky! You must give me 
back my word, young man." 

What could Stephen say to him? 

He was standing before him a gaunt, shrunken figure, 
hollow-eyed, and with quivering lips. Stephen had never 
seen such an eager look iu human eyes in all his life before, 
and the trembling lips seemed to hang with feverish ex- 
pectancy on his answer. 

What could he say? 

He would have liked to have gone down on his knees 
where he stood, and asked for counsel. Perhaps he asked 
for it as he stood there with his hat in his hand and the 
everyday words of greeting frozen on his lips. 

" I — I think I had better see Mrs. Grove before I answer 
you," he said hesitating, as if to gain time. " I hear she 
is up to-day for the first time since — since her accident." 

Major Grove turned away impatiently, and dropped 
down into his accustomed seat by the fire. 
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"It is cursed cold," he said, shivering. "It has come 
in as cold as winter. You had better go to her at once; 
you need not be long." 

" No," said Stephen; " I shall not be long." 

Doll took him up to Mrs. Grove's room. It was the 
first time he had seen her since the day after her " seizure." 

She was sitting in a chair dressed, but she had a green 
shade over her eyes. Her face looked whiter and thinner, 
Stephen thought, and her hair was certainly grayer. She 
might have been ten years older than when he had first 
seen her sitting on the garden-seat with the clothes-pegs in 
her lap. Her voice had changed too. It was weak and 
quavering; all the pride had gone out of it. 

" Do you think you could find strength to walk down- 
stairs? " Stephen asked her, when the first greetings were 
over. 

"I am sure she couldn't!" Mary Grove said warmly. 
" She musn't go downstairs for a week at the least. A 
week ago we did not know that she would be here, and — 
and now that she is spared to us she must run no more 
risks." 

She stooped down and kissed the white forehead above 
the green shade and Stephen saw that her eyes were full of 
tears. 

" I think she must go, nevertheless," he said. 

And then he told his story of the dreadful craving that 
had come over her father, and how Major Grove had im- 
plored him to give him back his word. 

"I think the sight of your mother would recall to him 
that dreadful night, and when he sees the affliction that 
has fallen upon her — that he has brought upon her — he will 
not ask me to give him back his word." 

They took the poor woman downstairs between them. 
She was as light as a feather; Stephen could have carried 
her easily. When they reached the door of Major Grove's 
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room, Mary led her in alone, and closed the door behind 
them. 

Mary Grove came out presently weeping. 

"I don't think you need wait to see my father, Mr. Dash- 
wood, " she said; "he will not now ask you to give him* 
back his word." 

" Is he much affected at the sight of her? " 

"Oh; don't ask me!" Mary Grove sobbed. "He was 
the dearest, kindest husband in the world until — until 
this came upon him. The sight of her coming into the 
room, blind, and groping her way to him, has broken him 
down completely. I left him on his knees before her, weep- 
ing like a child, and begging her to forgive him. Poor 
papa! poor papa! I don't think he will ever want you to 
give him back hils word again." 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

HERE BRUNNING. 

The new organist came to Thorpe in time to take the 
services the following Sunday. 

He came so late on the Saturday that there was only 
time for a scrambling choir practice, but the singing, 
nevertheless, went beautifully on the Sunday. 

Lady Camilla was at church in the afternoon, and she 
waited in the chancel after the service till the new organist 
had finished the voluntary; and then she asked Mrs. Tom 
to introduce him. Perhaps he knew that her ladyship was 
there listening while he played; he must have seen her 
sweep up the aisle, and all the toad-eating small gentry of 
Thorpe crane their necks to look after her. He had not 
seen the neck-craning process reversed, so that he had 
made up his mind that she had not left the church with 
the rest, and he played a voluntary for her benefit, and 
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when it was over he locked the organ and came modestly 
down the aisle. 

"Herr Brunning," Mrs. Tom called after him — she 
was still hoarse — " Lady Camilla Bulstrode wants to speak 
•to you." 

The new organist walked modestly back back with his 
music-book under his arm, and his cap in his hand. He 
was quite ready to speak to her ladyship. 

He wasa personable German, with broad shoulders and 
rich brown wavy hair, which he wore rather long, and a 
thick brown moustache. He was certainly a handsome man 
— the sort of handsomeness which men deny and women 
rave about. 

The girls of Thorpe would all be raving about him 
presently, Mrs. Tom told herself with a sigh. It was a 
pity he was not pale and thin, and had a stoop in his 
shoulders, and wore blue glasses. 

She introduced him to Lady Camilla, and her ladyship 
made much of him in her way, and took him back to tea 
with her in her carriage, which was waiting at the church 
gate. She would have kept him to dinner if he had not 
had another service in the evening, but she sent him back 
in the carriage, in time for the service, as she promised 
Mrs. Tom when she carried him away. 

" Hels delicious, dear! " she whispered to the Hector's 
wife as she bid her good-bye in the porch. " I can't think 
where you got such a treasure from. You are not going to 
have him all to yourself. I am going to take him up!" 

Lady Camilla Bulstrode was always taking people up. 
She was prone to make favorites without very much provo- 
cation. She took up her friends and she let them down 
very easily. But while they were in favor they had a good 
time of it. She never did things by halves; she was never 
disturbed by scruples. She was given to take an exag- 
gerated interest in people that pleased her, and whil^ they 
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were uppermost in her favor she would not stop at anything 
to help them. 

She always made up her mind in a moment if she liked 
anybody, and she made up her mind at once, as she stood 
in the chancel after that voluntary was ended, that she 
liked the man who played it. 

It was known all over Thorpe the following day that 
Lady Camilla had taken up the new organist. 

There really was no need for Herr Briinning to send 
out circulars addressed in the old formal style to " the 
nobility, clergy, and gentry of Thorpe" — there was no no- 
bility within fifty miles but Lady Camilla and her husband, 
and no gentry to speak of in the place, and the only clergy 
were the Rector and curate of St. Michael's. Clearly it 
was not worth while to send out circulars. 

It was an understood thing that the organist of the 
parish church took pupils. It was so well understood that 
pupils poured in upon the German musician in such num- 
bers before the week was out that he hadn't a spare hour 
of any of the six days unoccupied; and some young ladies 
who had applied late were reduced to despair — were tear- 
ing their hair, report said — because he could not find a 
corner for them in his crowded programme. 

Lady Camilla had bespoken a large slice of his time. He 

was to go up to the Court two mornings a week to teach 

the children music, and he was to come up three afternoons 

a week to teach her the violin and give her some lessons in 

' singing. 

If it had been any one but her dearest friend, Mrs. Tom 
would have grumbled, but she never grumbled at anything 
Lady Camilla did; and with all her demauds upon his time, 
the new organist did not ueglect the choir practices; he did 
the work a thousand times better than Mr. Hopner had 
ever done it, so she had really no ground for complaint. 

Butj, then, he was a new broom. He began to sweep 
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clean after the manner of new brooms. He didn't exactly 
grumble at the choir — it was a very poor lot, and the sing- 
ing was deplorable — but he suggested that it would be 
better for some fresh voices, and a little weeding out. It 
was a mixed choir — the Rector hated surplices — and it was 
mostly composed of men and boys, "and some girls from 
the shops and factory. There were no ladies in the choir. 

The Sunday after Herr Briinning's first appearance at 
Thorpe, the Rector gave out a notice from the pulpit that 
additional female voices were needed in the choir, request- 
ing any ladies who wished to join to meet the organist in 
the vestry at a certain hour on the following day. 

He had given out a similar notice dozens of times before 
when Hopner was organist, without any result. He hadn't 
much faith in the young ladies of Thorpe coming forward 
to sing among the shop girls and factory hands in his 
choir. 

But he gave out the notice. 

The following day at the appointed time when he walked 
over to the church accompanied by Herr Briinning, the 
vestry had overflowed into the aisle. There were thirty 
female candidates waiting for them in the vestry if there 
was one. 

It is astonishing what a difference it makes in a choir, 
where ladies' voices are in request, when the choir-master 
is young and handsome, and a bachelor. 

An old fogey in green spectacles may wait for years 
for the girls to come forward to help him with their sweet 
voices, but let a manly fellow, with broad shoulders and 
bright eyes and locks come among them, and hey, presto! 
they are all at his feet. 

The whole female population were grovelling at the feet 
of the handsome young German organist before he had 
been at Thorpe Regis a month. It was the old, old 
story of the herd of silly sheep following the lead. Lady 
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Camilla had set the fashion and taken him up, and every 
woman in the place followed abjectly in her wake. 

They treated the curate to quite a little wholesome neg- 
lect. He was no longer indispensable to the five o'clock 
teas. 

Stephen was not sorry for the leisure their inconstancy 
afforded him. He had neglected his poor people dread- 
fully lately; his time had been so much taken up running 
backwards and forwards to Wellbrook Cottage that he had 
found very little opportunity for visiting his more legitimate 
parishioners. He had neglected Betty Broome shamefully. 
He hadn't been near her for a month. 

He had left her groaning audibly when he came down 
the stairs a month ago — he remembered the sound very 
well; it had followed him down the street — and she was 
still groaning when he climbed the stairs at the month's 
end. 

Oh, what a lot of groaning she must have done mean- 
while! 

Stephen's conscience smote him; he was quite ashamed 
to meet the unspoken rebuke in the wrinkled old face — no, 
not quite unspoken, which was perhaps a relief. 

"You've not been a-nigh me these month," she said, in 
an injured voice, by way of greeting. " I've a-laid here an' 
watched the door day after day to see if any face I knew were 
a-comin' in. You don't know what it is to lay here an' watch 
the door for a face that never comes." 

"No, thank God!" said Stephen, but he said it to him- 
self. He soothed Betty Broome's feelings, and told her he 
had been busy, and promised to come more often in future, 
and then he listened to a recital of her pains. She had 
added a new ailment or two since he had seen her last to 
the long list. 

It did not seem possible such a frail, feeble old body 
could bear so much and go on living. He listened quite 
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attentively to the long category, and Betty saw he was 
listening — poor people never make a mistake on that point. 
It comforted her more than anything to see him listening; 
he did not mix up her complaints to-day as he did at that 
last visit, and when she had finished the sad story he went 
on his knees beside the poor bed, and took the old withered 
hand in his, and asked Him who had seen fit to try her in 
this furnace of suffering to give her patience to bear it, and 
faith— strong faith — in the Love that doth not willingly 
afflict the children of men. 

Whether it were the touch of his hand — his strong warm 
hand, with all the electrical currents of youth in it — or the 
words that fell from his lips, old Betty was the better for 
his visit. 

" You will come again soon, dearie?" she whimpered 
when he went away; "it's lonesome lying here, with no one 
to care for you." 

He promised to come again soon, and he reminded her of 
that glad approaching day when she would be lonesome and 
uncared for no longer. 

It would be no good visiting people if one had no message 
to bring them, if there were not a certain far-off good to 
point them to, a safe, sure haven to pilot them into after all 
the storm and shipwreck of life. 

Though she had two fresh distinct ailments in addition 
to all the rest, Betty Broome did not groan so audibly as 
Stephen went down the stairs to-day. He was not sure she 
was groaning at all. Perhaps she was thinking of that calm 
haven he had been speaking about. 

There is one thing to be gained in visiting the poor and 
the sick and the old — the very old. It takes one out of 
one's self. It puts things — familiar everyday things — 
in a different light. It makes the realities of life more 
real. There is no better cure for egoism than visiting the 
sick and the aged. The extremities of life teach by their 
contrast. 
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Listening to the complaints of bedridden old men and 
old women didn't do Stephen any harm. They were things 
quite beyond material remedies; they might be alleviated, 
but age and its burdens of weakness and suffering were 
quite beyoud the reach of human agencies. He could only 
preach patience and hope. He couldn't himself pretend 
to understand the great mysteries of pain and decay; he 
could only point others to a far-off hope and its certain — 
quite certain — fulfilment. 

" To him that overcometh," was a motto always ringing 
in his ears, and he added to it a whole string of gracious 
promises. " But what/' as Major Grove had demanded, 
" to him who is overcome? " 

People were always being overcome here in Thorpe — 
overcome by weakness, and pain, and disappointment, and 
failure, and work, and worry, and, most of all, by tempta- 
tions they couldn't stand up against. He was very often 
overcome himself. 

Oh, it was very little use talking to people about " him 
that overcometh!" 

Stephen had reason to take these gloomy views. He had 
suffered a grievous disappointment; Major Grove had 
broken out again. 

Poor Mary-gold had been altogether wrong when she 
told Stephen that her father would never again ask him to 
give him back his word! ; The miserable man had been 
deeply moved at the sight of the blind woman groping in 
the darkness he had brought upon her. He had been 
stricken with remorse and penitence, but the very intensity 
of his grief had worn it out. 

He was too feeble in body to bear the slightest strain. 
He broke down completely after that unusual excitement, 
and — the tale is too miserably sad to tell — within a week 
after Mary-gold's hopeful words he had sent for Stephen to 
give him back his pledge. 
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Stephen had gone to Wellbrook Cottage in haste, but he 
had gone into an inner room first, and delayed some seconds 
— he could not go in his own strength. 

There was a little worn patch of carpet beside his bed in 
that inner room, where he usually knelt for a few seconds 
before he went about his Master's work, and he paused and 
knelt there to-day. 

When he reached the cottage — and he nearly ran all the 
way — Mary Grove opened the door to him. It was the 
first time she had opened the door to him since her father's 
attempted reformation, when she had sent him away with 
those hopeful words on her lips. 

He could not help noticing as she stood in the open door- 
way with the light falling upon her, how much she had 
changed. Her face had not only grown whiter and thinner, 
but it had softened. There was a quiver about her lips he 
ha1 not seen there before. 

"You have come too late, Mr. Dash wood !" she said 
sadly; "he has broken the pledge. If you had been here 
a few seconds earlier you might have been in time to save 
him!" 

Stephen's conscience smote him. He had wasted several 
seconds in that inner room. Then came another voice, 
louder than the voice of conscience, drowning its vain re- 
proaches. 

The work was his Master's, not his — certainly not his. 

" Papa has been very weak and ill since you were here," 
Mary Grove explained; "he was quite crushed at the sight 
of mother's blindness and helplessness. The remorse and 
the agony seemed more than he could bear. He cannot 
bear her now out of his sight; he hangs upon her like a 
child; he will take nothing but from her hand. Oh, it is 
most sad — most touching! The dreadful thing — the crav- 
ing — came upon him this morning, and he has been bat- 
tling with it all day. We could not get him to take any 
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nourishment; I'm afraid our soup is not so good as the 
Rectory soup," Mary said with a sigh. She had found out 
all about it. " We tried so hard to get him to take some- 
thing, but without avail, and an hour ago he said he could 
bear it no longer; I must send for you to give him back 
his pledge. " 

"I came as soon as I could get here," Stephen mur- 
mured. 

" Yes, yes; you came directly, but you could not have 
come in time. He was like one possessed; it was terrible 
to see him! He implored mother to give him something — 
just one glass of whisky to quench the horrible thirst that 
was consuming him, and — how can I tell you the rest? 
she had never denied him anything in her life. It is so 
hard to deny those you love " 

" You don't mean," Stephen gasped — <€ that — that she 
gave it to him?" 

Mary Grove covered her face with her hands, and burst 
into tears. 

" Oh, you don't know," she said, with a quiver of pain 
in her voice, " what it is to deny those you love! " 



CHAPTER XIX. 

A LOVELY CONTRALTO! 

Stephen did not take so readily to the new German 
organist as other people. Perhaps he was jealous of his 
popularity. Not that he was prone to be jealous. He had 
too poor an opinion of himself to aflEord any grounds for 
jealousy of others. If people took him at his own valua- 
tion they must have had a very poor opinion of him too. 
He had no opinion whatever of himself; nevertheless, he 
did not take readily to the new organist. 

Herr Brlinning was not what is known as a man's man; 
he was essentially a woman's man. He had soft tones in 
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his voice, and a caressing manner which did not take with 
men, but it took immensely with women. 

And then he was unusually handsome — handsome after 
a woman's fashion. 

Men do not affect long hair with a curl in it; they are 
not moved by any amount of dreamy softness and tender- 
ness in other men's eyes; and — they are so low-minded — 
they don't care " tuppence" for a lovely moustache, brown, 
and thick, and soft, and silky, and curling delightfully at 
the corners. 

All these things do not affect their judgment in the 
least; they prefer a commonplace fellow with close-cut 
hair and a square brow, and no personal attractions to speak 
of. 

Yes; Herr Brunning was essentially a woman's man. 

Stephen often met him at the Baroness Eberlein's at her 
petits sotqjers. lie was quite at home there; he was as 
much at home at the Hermitage as if he had lived there all 
his life. This was quite to be accounted for by their pre- 
vious intimacy. The Baroness called him Carl, and he 
addressed her familiarly as Leena. They had known each 
other, she explained, from childhood. 

Bcbee had not the playing all to herself now. Carl 
Brunning would swing himself round on the music-stool 
after supper, and sit thumping away at the piano for hours. 
He was never tired of thumping. Stephen would often come 
away and leave him at it — thumping the piano, and thun- 
dering away in his big bass voice about his " Vaterland." 
He never tired of singing about his " Vaterland." 

If he were so very fond of it, it was a wonder he was in 
such a hurry to leave it, and accept the position of an. 
organist at a beggarly salary in an out-of-the-way country 
town in England. 

Stephen sometimes wondered what had brought him to 
Thorpe. With that musical talent of his, and his great 
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voice, and his violin-playing — he played like an angel — 
that is if angels ever play such sublunary instruments — he 
ought to have been in some great centre where he could 
have commanded an appreciative audience. 

A mean and unworthy suspicion would sometimes cross 
his mind as he sat in the reading-desk at church listening 
to the organ rolling out those grand voluntaries, or as lie 
buried his head in the Baroness's soft velvet cushions at 
the Hermitage after supper, and listened until he quivered 
all over as if he were a stringed instrument himself, while 
Carl Briinning brought out from his violin impassioned 
strains such as he had never heard evoked from any instru- 
ment before. But, then, Stephen was not a musician; he 
could only play a hymn tune with one finger. 

He couldn't understand how a man who was master of 
the whole gamut of human passion, who had it literally at 
his fingers' ends, could come to Thorpe Regis in the hum- 
ble capacity of organist to the parish church. 

Perhaps he had " done something," like Doll. There 
were a good many people with shady antecedents in 
Thorpe, who were rumored to have "done something. " 
It was an out-of-the-way place, set apart from the ways 
of men, and far — very far — from the madding crowd's 
ignoble strife. 

It was an excellent place for any one who had " done 
something" to find a safe asylum. 

It was an odd thing that the same thought had struck 
the Rector, though he had never said a word on the sub- 
ject to his curate. It had struck him on the first Sunday, 
while the new organist was playing that voluntary, and 
Lady Camilla was waiting in the chancel. 

He couldn't understand any more than Stephen why 
Carl Briinning had come to Thorpe. 

No one who had heard him play could understand it. 

Tom Banister, if the truth must be told, did not make 
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very searching inquiries into the antecedents of his new 
organist. He wrote to the chaplain of the English church 
at Dresden, where he had been engaged until quite 
recently. The engagement, he learnt, had suddenly 
ceased; the chaplain did not say for what reason, and the 
Eector did not inquire. 

About his musical qualifications for the post of organist 
of St. Michael's inquiries were needless after that first Sun- 
day; and for the rest, if the man did his duty, what right 
had he to inquire into a closed chapter of his life? 

There are few men who have not a page in their career 
they would gladly turn down. Why shouldn't Carl Briin- 
ning turn down his uncomfortable page and begin afresh? 

Stephen often met him at supper at the Hermitage, and 
sometimes they walked home together afterwards. Stephen 
lived in quite a mean lodging at the bottom of the hill 
— a nasty damp, draughty little house looking out upon 
the river — and the organist had delightful rooms in a 
dear little villa at the top of the street. The one was 
lodged like a prince, the other — well, not exactly like a 
beggar — like a man who had taken the vow of poverty, 
and meant to keep it. 

As their paths lay in the same direction, they often 
walked back from the Baroness's together. 

Brunning was naturally curious to learn something 
about the people he had come amongst; he wanted to know 
a great deal about them. 

He asked Stephen one night on their way back about 
the girl who had rejected the Baroness's soup. He had 
heard the whole story of the girl and her drunken old 
father; he was very anxious to hear about the girl. 

"I don't know much about heroes or heroines, " Stephen 
said modestly; " I have never come across any, except 
women who deny themselves everything in life for the sake 
of their children or a sick husband; or a man worn out 
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with disease, who goes to work at daybreak, and comes 
back at dusk, and works all day until he is ready to drop, 
to provide bread for the little children at home. I often 
meet with that kind of heroism. One gets so used to de- 
nial and sacrifice on the part of the poor that one doesn't 
take much account of it. I don't see how they would get 
on without it, but with that girl at Wellbrook Cottage it is 
a different thing. She was a Girton girl, and was going 
to take a First Class in her Tripos — a big thing for any 
woman to do — the very biggest she can do. Think, the 
First Class in a Tripos! " 

Stephen was talking to himself. He had forgotten all 
about his companion; he was thinking what that First 
Class in Natural Science had cost him. 

"I didn't know she was a Girton girl," said Briinning. 
" I never heard that she was." 

" Oh, didn't you? I thought everybody knew. She 
gave it all up months ago, just before the examination, 
after all that work, when the reward was within her grasp 
— she gave it up, and left Cambridge, and came back to 
that miserable home, and devoted herself to the care of 
her parents — her poor, broken-hearted mother and her 
drunken old father. Heaven only knows what she has 
had to put up with since she has been back, or what 
would have happened if she had not come back. She is 
content to do the meanest drudgery, and to serve these 
unhappy people night and day. Her mother is blind — 
she has recently become blind — and she is everything to 
her; and she has to stand between her father and his 
besetting sin. If it were not for her, he would have 
delirium tremens, and do some dreadful thing." 

"Does she, a girl, do all this?" the other asked 
hoarsely. 

Stephen could not see in the dusky lane the change in 
his face, and that his lip was quivering, but he noticed 
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the agitation in his voice. The story of this unknown 
girl's homely heroism must have touched him deeply. 

"Yes," said Stephen; "she is all this, and more. If 
she is not a heroine, she is an angel! " 

The two walked on in silence until they reached the top 
of the road and Heir Brunning's house was in sight. 

"Is not this — this girl in danger from her father's 
violence when he is drunk?" he asked, in a tone of 
suppressed excitement; he was very much interested in the 
girl Stephen had been speaking of. " Do you think it is 
safe for her to be alone with him, such a little fragile 
thing. Oh, I'm sure some one should interfere! " 

" She is not very fragile," said Stephen, with a smile at 
the picture of the distressed damsel his companion had 
conjured up. "Fortunately, she is made on large lines ; 
she is a Juno for strength — and beauty." 

" A Juno ?" Carl Brunning repeated. " Ah, I see our 
national ideas of beauty and strength differ. I should 
rather have said a — a Venus." 

He lingered over the word, as if he were unwilling to 
let it go; it was quite natural. Venus is the embodiment 
of what is lovely and lovable in woman, but she is not 
exactly a heroine. 

Mary Grove was not the least like Venus. 

Then it dawned upon Stephen that Brunning had 
probably heard about Doll, or seen Doll; in that case, he 
could quite understand the allusion to Venus. 

" There is a younger sister," he said, " who rather 
answers your ideal — a little fair thing. I suppose people 
who admire pink-and-white girls would call her pretty." 

He had forgotten that Venus was only white and pink — 
very pink — nothing more. 

" Oh," said the other, with a break in his voice, " I 
did not understand there were two girls. You spoke as 
if there was only one. Is not the younger sister a — a 
heroine also? " 
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There really was no reason why he should display so 
much interest in strangers, and why his voice should 
falter. 

"1 don't know that she is exactly a heroine/' Stephen 
said, with a laugh. " She is made of different material 
to Mary Grove. I dare say she would rise to the occasion, 
like most women; but I rather think she would run away. 
All women can't be made on large lines." 

(C No, no," exclaimed the other hastily; "God forbid! 
After all, I don't know that I should like a women any 
the more for being a heroine. I should like her to have 
the courage of her opinions — to be brave enough to risk a 
good deal for the man she loved. I think that sort of 
heroism would suit me best." 

Stephen sighed. 

He wasn't thinking of Doll; he didn't think she would 
be likely to risk very much for anybody, He didn't know 
much of Doll; he knew more of her sister. He was 
wondering whether Mary Grove's turn would ever come to 
love; he was thinking that the man who was so fortunate 
as to win her love would reverence her with a truer and 
deeper homage for her heroism, that he would win her, as 
a man should win a woman, on his knees. There will be 
time enough to get up by-aud-by. 

Briinning had walked past his own door; he had walked 
the whole length of the road, and he parted with Stephen 
at his garden-gate. 

Before he said good-night he paused, and took a great 
whiff of the cigar he was smoking. It was a big cigar of a 
rare brand, and to Stephen who didn't smoke, who had 
put aside this form of intemperance with other things ap- 
pertaining to the flesh, the very fragrance of it was intoxi- 
cating. Nobody smoked particularly good cigars in 
Thorpe. They were of a mild, inoffensive character, but 
they were distinctly not fragrant. 
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" We are awfully short of good contraltos for the choir," 
the organist said, puffing the smoke in a great cloud 
between his lips; " there are more sopranos than we want, 
but there is room for a good contralto. Do you know if 
either of the girls you have been talking about has a con- 
tralto voice? I wish you would find out. It would be 
awfully useful in the choir." 

Stephen promised he would find out. 

He found out the very next day. He hadn't been near 
Wellbrook Lane for a week. With all that conscientious 
parish visiting, he had not much time on his hands 
for running backwards and forwards to Wellbrook Lane. 

He had not seen Major Grove since that day he had sent 
for him to give him back his pledge. He had called 
several times at the 'cottage, but the major had refused to 
see him. He refused to see him to-day, but he saw Mrs. 
Grove. 

She came into Mary's room while Stephen was there. 
She came in alone, groping her way after the manner of 
the blind, and with her hands stretched out before her. 

He rose up at once and took her hand, and led her to a 
chair. 

" I have wanted to see you so much, Mr. Dashwood," 
she said eagerly, with feeble haste. Her voice had 
changed like her face, and had grown old and feeble. " I 
wanted to explain; I was afraid you would judge him 
harshly. It was my fault that he broke the pledge " 

" There is nothing to explain," Stephen hastened to say; 
"there is no explanation due to me. I am not his 
judge." 

" Yes; but you ought to know the truth. It is right 
you should know. I — I gave him the whisky; he would 
have died, I think, or gone out of his mind, if I hadn't. 
I should do it again if he were to come to me as he came 
then." 
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She was so eager to defend her husband that her voice 
failed her at times, and the words refused to come. 
The paralysis, which had taken away her sight, had 
affected her speech. 

Mary Grove took her trembling hands between hers. 

" Nobody blames you, dear," she said. "You did " it 
for the best. Of course you had a right to do it." 

" And how is the major?" Stephen asked. 

The sight of the blind woman, and her anxiety to shield 
the man who had brought this evil upon her, tried him 
deeply. He wasn't at all sure that she was not a heroine. 

" Oh, papa is just the same; I am afraid he is no better. 
He is quiet now; he has been very quiet since — since that 
attack. Mamma nursed him through it; he would let no 
one go near him but mamma. He has been in a very 
depressed state since; he sits in his chair for hours, some- 
times for days, without speaking to any one, and he will 
eat no food. He goes for days without taking anything." 

"Without " 

Stephen did not need to finish the question. 

" No," said Mary softly, dropping her eyes as if the 
weakness and the shame were hers—" no, not without — 
what he has been accustomed to have " 

" He has been accustomed to it so long; he could not 
give it up all at once," Mrs. Grove broke in with her eager 
faltering voice. " It would kill him to give it np all at 
once. He takes very little; he would give that up if he 
could. He has tried — oh, no one knows how he has tried 
— to do without it! You must not condemn him — oh, 
indeed you must not condemn him!" 

It was very hard upon Stephen. He had done his best 
to get the unhappy man to sign the pledge for the sake 
of these dear women, and it seemed to him to-day that they 
were reflecting upon him; they were putting him in the 
position of Mary Grove's keeper. 
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He rose up and said good-bye stiffly; he wasn't at all 
sure whether he ought not to have left these dear unthank- 
ful women alone to manage their own affairs. He felt 
dreadfully afraid he was an interloper. 

Mary Grove went to the door with him after he had 
taken leave of her mother. He left the poor woman 
wiping her sightless eyes, and feebly murmuring to her- 
self: 

"You must not blame him — oh, indeed you must not 
blame him ! " 

When Stephen had got out into the passage he asked 
after Doll. 

" Oh, Doll has gone to see some one about an engagement 

as morning governess. I am afraid it will be no use; she 

has tried two or three other people before, and no one 

. will have her. I can't think why. 1 suppose they are shy 

of Wellbrook Cottage. 

Mary Grove sighed, and Stephen thought he saw the 
tears come into her eyes. 

"Your sister has decided to remain here, then?" he 
said. "I don't think you could do without her." 

" No; she couldn't go away now, but it would be a help 
if she could get an engagement as daily governess. She is 
really clever; she is cleverer in her way than I am. She 
plays and sings beautifully." 

Then Stephen remembered that he had promised to ask 
Doll to join the choir. 

"What kind of a voice has she?" he asked eagerly. 
" Has she a contralto voice?" 

" How did you know what voice she had? " Mary asked, 
with a smile. She has a lovely contralto voice! " She had 
it beautifully trained in Germany. She was taught by a 
great master." 

Before Stephen went away, he had begged Mary Grove 
to ask Doll to join the choir. 
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He remembered months after that he had asked her, 
not Briinning, and she had not volunteered with the 
rest. 



CHAPTER XX. 

A WOMAN AND A WALNUT-TREE. 

Mrs. Grove went back to her husband after Stephen 
had gone away. 

She had to feel her way back; she had got used to feel- 
ing it now, but her blindness was still so new to her that 
she could only go from room to room with a slow, hesi- 
tating step. 

She opened the door of the room where Major Grove 
spent his days and a great deal of his nights, and felt 
her way in. She stretched out her arms before her, feel- 
ing her way step by step to the chair where she always 
sat. 

The sight of her coming in in that helpless way always 
touched him. It touched him to-day more than ever as he 
looked up when she opened the door. He had been sitting 
in his usual attitude of profound dejection, with his face 
buried in his hands, and he looked up when his wife en- 
tered the room. 

His mind had travelled far away as he had been sitting 
there. It had travelled back to that far-off time when he 
had asked her to be his wife. His mind often wandered 
now in these long, long reveries when he sat hour after 
hour with his face covered with his hands. They thought 
him asleep. But he was not asleep; he was going back in 
memory to the old days — he was living over again the 
scenes and incidents of his youth. 

His mind had wandered away when his wife had left. 
him sitting there; it had gone back to that far-off day 
when he had first seen her, and it had followed step by 
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step that brief internal of high hope and fierce despair 
that culminated into rapturous bliss — oh, how well he 
remembered that bliss! — on that happy night when she 
had promised to be his. 

He recalled, as he sat there with his face buried in his 
hands, how she looked on that never-forgotten night. He 
could see the delicate shell-pink die out of her lovely wild- 
rose face — it was a lovely wild-rose face in those days — as 
he told his love, leaving it as white as the soft folds of the 
white gown she wore. He could see the pearls on her neck 
rise and fall as he spoke; he could almost count her heart- 
beats by the flutter of the soft lace on her bosom. 

The old time was about him — the perfume of the flowers 
in the conservatory where he told his tale, the sound of 
the music, the measured footfalls of the dancers in the 
adjoining room. 

He heard it all distinctly; he recognized the tune of the 
waltz they were playing. He never remembered to have 
heard it since that night; but he heard it now, and as he 
was listening to it the door of the room opened, and he 
looked up. 

She was coming in with her arms outstretched before 
her, feebly groping her way by the aid of the furniture; 
she was coming towards him with the old love in her heart 
— her true woman's heart, as true to-day as in the old tender 
time — and she was stretching out her arms towards him as 
she had stretched them out then. 

He had been aroused from his reverie so suddenly by the 
opening of the door that the old associations still clung to 
him; his mind had been but half recalled to the pres- 
ent. 

" Oh, is it you, Sara? " he said. " How long you have 
been coming! " 

Something in his voice struck her — something that re- 
called the past. There were no glad and eager tones in his 
voice now. 
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She stood still, with her arms still outstretched; but she 
was trembling all over. 

She pushed back the green shade, and he could see her 
blind eyes rolling helplessly, and her poor thin paralyzed 
lips quivering. 

As she stood there, a pitiful spectacle, old and blind and 
helpless, his memory came back. 

This was the woman he had loved, the bride he had won 
— the bride, wife, mother; the devoted helpmeet who had 
clung to him through weal, through woe, through all the 
troubled years. It came upon him like a blow as he looked 
at her standing there, the awful, cruel contrast — the girl 
in the conservatory, and the blind woman groping in the 
dark. What grievous trouble and helpless shame he had 
brought upon her! And now, by his own hand, he had 
brought about this darkness, the direst calamity of all. 

The miserable man let his face fall upon his breast, and 
groaned aloud. 

"What is it?" she said eagerly. " Oh, my dear, what 
is it?" 

She felt her way over to him, and stood trembling beside 
his chair. 

" You called me, Augustus? " she said. " it was like 
your old voice. Is there anything the matter, dear?" 

He did not answer her, but sat with his face drooping 
on his breast. 

"Augustus!" she faltered, in her slow, trembling ac- 
cents, "Augustus, speak to me! Dearest, are you ill?" 

She passed her hand quickly over his face and throat. It 
was the first time she had felt it in that way since hor 
blindness; it was her only way now of telling if anything 
was amiss. 

The action, or her touch — maybe it had not yet lost its 
ancient power — broke him down. 

" Oh, Sara! " he cried. " Sara, can you ever forgive 
me?" 
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Her only answer was to throw her arms about him and 
kiss him a hundred times, crying and weeping over 
him. 

"I have nothing to forgive, Augustus- -I have nothing 
to forgive! " 

" To think," he said, " you should have wasted all these 
years!" he was thinking of the years that had passed since 
the air of that waltz and the footsteps of the dancers had 
been in his ears — " to think that all this time you should 
have gone on suffering — God only knows how you must 
have suffered! I have never heard you complain. I have 
never once heard your voice — your dear voice — raised in 
reproach." 

" I have had nothing to reproach you with, my darling!" 
she said in her eager, imperfect, faltering way, made 
doubly imperfect and faltering by her eagerness. "You 
have been a good husband to me — a loving husband — a 
tender father." 

•*'I have ruined your life, Sara! " he said with a groan. 
"You might have lived a happy, honoured life if you had 
not been the wife of — a— a drunkard! " 

Her arms were about him — her trembling, feeble arms — 
and she had got his head on her bosom. 

" I would not have exchanged my lot for the lot of the 
happiest woman in the world," she said, in that reedy voice, 
quivering with tenderness that had thrilled him in the days 
of his youthful love. " If 1 had to go over my time again, 
I should do just the same." 

It was the old story of the woman and the walnut-tree. 

When Mary Grove came in an hour later, she was still 
sitting with her arm around him, and his head pillowed on 
her faithful bosom. 

Mary suddenly remembered that she had neglected the old 
people; she had been full of her own thoughts; she had 
quite forgotten how the time had flown. 
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Doll had come in from her walk, and found her sister 
sitting with her hands folded in her lap, and looking out 
into the little wet, green garden. It was not often that 
Mary Grove sat idly dreaming; she was dreaming now, and 
when she looked up, when Doll came into the room, there 
was a far-away look in her eyes. She must have been look- 
ing a long way beyond that wet, green garden. 

It had been raining hard, and Doll's plumes were drag- 
gled — at least, her skirts were, but her cheeks were scarlet 
and her eyes were shining. 

Mary Grove could think of nothing that could work such 
a transformation in Doll, except having succeeded in her 
mission. She had been about an engagement as daily gov- 
erness; she had failed three times already; surely now she had 
been successful, and had come back flushed and happy, in 
spite of the rain. 

She was nearly wet through. 

"I am so glad you have succeeded at last, deir," Mary 
said, in a tone of relief and pleasure, jumping up at 
the same time and helping the girl off with her wet 
things. 

"Succeeded! What do you mean?" Doll asked, with a 
little impatience in her tone, and just a shadow coming over 
her bright face. 

" They were not suited at the Larches, after all, and they 
will have you " 

" They will not have me! " Doll said, stamping her foot 
on the floor — she might have stamped it in freeing herself 
from her wet things that clung about her and were unwilling 
to come off — " no one will have me! I can't think what you 
mean, Mary-gold!" 

Mary kissed her impatient little sister, and then she no- 
ticed that her cheeks were not only scarlet, but they were 
burning. 

"I thought you were looking so bright and happy — you 
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have not looked so happy since you came back, Doll — that 
— that something must have happened/' 

"Nothing has happened," Doll said impatiently; 
"nothing ever does happen here but disappointment." 

Nevertheless, she did not look disappointed. She could 
not keep the brightness out of her eyes. Mary looked at 
her with a sort of astonishment, not unmixed with pain. 

"Tell me what it is, dear," she said softly; and she held 
Doll's two little soft warm hands in hers. I'm sure some- 
thing has happened." 

Doll snatched away her hands, and the scarlet on her 
cheeks deepened. 

" I tell you nothing has happened," Doll said guiltily and 
stammering. " They would not have me at the Larches; 
no one will have me about here. I will never, never 
try again, Mary-gold. Oh how I hate the place and every 
one in it!" 

She really did stamp now. 

"Never mind, dear," Mary said, with a quiver in her 
voice; she was just a little disappointed, and she could not 
keep it out of her voice. "Never mind, dear; we must think 
of something else." 

And then she remembered what Stephen had said about 
Doll joining the choir. 

" Mr. Dashwood has been here," she said presently, 
when she had got Doll into some dry clothes. " He left a 
message for you." 

" I know all about it," Doll said, with the colour flaming 
up again into her cheeks in that ridiculous way; " I met 
him in the lane, and he told me he — he had asked you — he 
had asked me — no, I don't mean that — he wanted me to — 
to join the choir." 

Mary looked at her sister, with a large look of astonish- 
ment and mystification. 

"What has come to the child? " she asked herself, as she 
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noted the girl's embarrassment and the light — the love-light 
— in her tell-tale eyes. " Surely — no, surely not " 

She didn't even think out the thought that had arisen in 
her mind. She jumped up abruptly and went out of the 
room to get Doll some hot tea. 

Before she went, she said in a voice she tried to keep 
steady, but that would tremble in spite of herself: 

" I suppose you have given Mr. Dash wood an answer? " 

"Yes; why shouldn't I? Why do you ask? Of course 
I have given him an answer. I would go anywhere, I 
would do anything, to get away from this miserable house, 
if only for an hour! " 

Mary-gold shut the door, and she went downstairs, with 
a look of startled intelligence dawning in her eyes. 

It was this interview with Doll, and getting her out of 
her drenched garments, that had made her neglect the old 
people. 

CHAPTER XXI. 

" WHEN A LADY ELOPES " 



Stephen had heard from Doll, whom he had met in the 
lane, the failure of her application. He was not surprised 
at it; every one in Thorpe had a prejudice against the in- 
mates of Wellbrook Cottage, and every one looked with 
suspicion upon Doll. 

The only chance of her getting an engagement was to 
leave Thorpe, and go where she was not known. Just now 
it was out of the question, her going away. She could not 
possibly leave her sister alone. No one could tell day by 
day what might happen at Wellbrook Cottage. The 
wretched man who had been the occasion of so much anxi- 
ety to everybody might break out at any moment, might 
have delirium tremens, and the end might come sud- 
denly. 
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Nobody would be very sorry when it did come— at least 
so Stephen argued — but it would not do for Mary Grove to 
be alone at the time. 

With all this in his mind, Stephen went over to the Rec- 
tory the day following to talk the matter over with his 
Rector's wife. Mrs. Tom was still a little ailing. Her 
throat had never got quite well after that cold. She was 
still hoarse, and she had a little cough — not much of a 
cough, not enough to call in a doctor, but just enough to 
be troublesome, and to keep her from taking any part in the 
choir. 

She was playing with the children in the garden when 
Stephen opened the Rectory gate, and he watched her run- 
ning races with them as he walked slowly up the path. At 
least, Poppy and Tommykin were running, and Mrs. Tom 
was dodging them across the lawn and behind the great 
trees. The grass was wet — was soaked, indeed — with yes- 
terday's heavy rain, and she ought to have known better, 
with her relaxed throat, than to have been walking upon 
it. 

She came into the house flushed and panting. Stephen 
had never seen her look so lovely before. He had never 
seen such a transparent complexion in his life; her cheeks 
were glowing, and her eyes were shining; but her hand 
was moist, quite moist, when she put it in his. He didn't 
know much about women, but he had a kind of conviction 
that this sort of thing — the exertion and the wet grass — 
were not exactly the right sort of thing for her. 

She sent the children away to finish their game in the 
garden, but she gave them a special injunction not to go 
upon the grass. She could be so watchful for others. 

Stephen told her his errand; he had no secrets from Mrs. 
Tom. He told her all about the blind woman's defense of 
her husband, and his pitiful condition, and his own fears 
about what might happen at any time at Wellbrook Cot- 
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tage, and how important it was that Mary Grove should 
not be left alone. 

Mrs. Tom saw it at once; she always saw things di- 
rectly. 

" Of course she mustn't go away," she said, speaking of 
Doll; " we must find something for her to do here." 

"She has tried a lot of people already/' Stephen said, 
with a half-suppressed sigh. 

He was ridiculously anxious about getting Doll an en- 
gagement, but it was not of Doll he was thinking when he 
sighed. 

" I know — I know! " Mrs. Tom interrupted impatiently; 
"the people here are horribly uncharitable. As if those 
poor girls could help having a drunken father! " 

She had been uncharitable herself once about Doll, but 
a change had come over her lately, and she did not con- 
demn people so hastily. She had even written to the Bar- 
oness Eberlein, thanking her for recommending the new 
organist, and telling her how delighted the Rector was 
with him. 

Mrs. Tom was as good as her word; she found some- 
thing for Doll to do that very afternoon. 

Stephen met her driving back from the Court. She 
stopped her pony-carriage, and called to him. 

" I have such good news! " she said. " Lady Camilla 
wants a morning governess, and she will take Doll on my 
recommendation. I am just going to the cottage to tell 
her. She can begin at once. 

The silly fellow was very much moved; he was as much 
moved as if Doll had been his sister instead of Mary Grove's 
sister. He was not only silly, but he shamed his faith. 
He had been praying ever since his interview with Mrs. 
Tom that she might be able to find something for Doll to 
do in this place; that she might not be obliged to leave 
her sister, and when she had found it, he was moved and 
surprised — actually surprised! 
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He did not see Doll again until he saw her in church the 
following Sunday singing in the choir. 

He knew her voice at once; it was the only contralto 
voice, the only one worth anything, that could be trusted 
to sing alone. 

Doll was looking her best — her brilliant best — and she 
was singing her best, too., and, to the wonder of the con- 
gregation of St. Michael's, she demurely followed Lady 
Camilla and the children out of church and drove back to 
Bulstrode in the carriage with them. 

It was a triumph to Doll — a distinct triumph. Oh, how 
she rejoiced that the little dentist's wife had not thought 
her good enough! It quite moved her to think with what 
heart-burnings that excellent matron would eat her Sunday 
dinner. 

There was no carriage from the Court to take Doll back 
to Wellbrook Lane from the evening service. 

Stephen was not sure whether he ought not to walk back 
with her. He stayed in the vestry for a long time, a longer 
time than usual, and when he came out all the congrega- 
tion had left the church, all but Doll, who was still in her 
seat, and the organist was still playing the voluntary. 

" I don't think you need wait," he said to Stephen. " I 
will put out the gas, and leave the key at Simmons" — 
Simmons was the sexton and verger, and lived in a cottage 
opposite the church gate — " I want this lady to try a solo 
part. I have promised Lady Camilla we will get up an 
anthem by next Sunday." 

Stephen thought he might have been consulted, or the 
Rector, before any alteration was made in the church music 
to oblige Lady Camilla; but he didn't say so, he only said 
good-night and walked down the dusky aisle and out of 
the church without offering to take Doll home. When he 
got back to his lodgings his conscience smote him for 
leaving her to go back alone. The autumn nights were 
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already closing in, and there was not a single lamp in Well- 
brook Lane. He conjured up all the dreadful things he 
had heard about young women walking in lonely country 
lanes after nightfall, and he persuaded himself it was his 
duty to go back to the church and look after Doll. 

When he got back to the church all the lights were out 
and the door was locked. 

Instead of going straight to the Baroness's to supper as 
he had promised to do, he turned in the opposite direction 
that led to Wellbrook Lane. 

There was no moon; it was about as dark a night and as 
unpleasant as it well could be in early autumn. 

It wasn't exactly raining, but a raw damp mist was com- 
ing up from the ground, or down from the sky. What 
with the mist and what with the darkness, it was impossible 
for Stephen to see his hand before him in the lane. 

He had not got far down the lane before he heard 
voices, or thought he heard voices — a man's voice and a 
woman's voice. He hurried on, for he thought it must be 
Doll, and she might have encountered some one. There 
was nobody else to walk back from church through Well- 
brook Lane but Doll. 

His footsteps fell silently on the soft clayey ground; he 
was quite close to the speakers, whoever they were, and 
they had not heard his approach; and then suddenly he 
stopped — wavered — and turned back. He had no right to 
listen to what these people were saying — this man and 
woman he had overtaken in the dark. He had heard 
enough to know that they were lovers — there was no room 
for doubt about that — and one of them was Doll. 

He could not mistake her voice. He had never heard a 
woman's voice so sweet and tender in his life; but, then, 
no woman had ever yet told him that she loved him, so 
that he was not in the position of a judge of the sweet, 
sweet tones of a woman's voice. The tender voice and the 
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impassioned words were Doll's; clearly she had no further 
need of his escort, and he turned back, tingling all over as 
if the words had been spoken to him. 

He was wondering all the way back to the Hermitage 
who Doll'i companion could be. 

The Baroness questioned him suspiciously, as she always 
did, as to the reason of his being late, and then he owned 
to having walked behind Doll as far as Wellbrook Lane. 
And then — he never knew how it came out — he found him- 
self telling the Baroness about his fool's errand, and the 
conversation he had overheard in the lane. 

It was shameful of him to speak about it. He would 
not have spoken of it for the world to any other woman, 
but the Baroness had a way of getting things out of him: 
she had a way — some women have — of turning the silly 
fellow inside out. She turned him inside out now. 

She found out all she wanted to know about Doll, and 
then she set herself to work to find out who Doll's secret 
lover was. 

Stephen was quite sure she knew no man in the place; 
and he had not seen a stranger at church. This man, 
whoever he was, was no stranger to her; Stephen had 
heard enough to be clear on that point. 

While the Baroness was counting up all the eligible men 
of Thorpe on her fingers — she did not, to Stephen's con- 
cern, omit the married men — Herr Brunning came in. 

He had kept the supper waiting half an hour, and the 
partridges were cold. The Baroness was very angry with 
him. She bullied him for being late, and she bullied him 
for coming in in such muddy boots, he might have been 
walking in a ploughed field; and then in the middle of 
scolding him she suddenly stopped and fell a-thinking. 

A little — a very little — ray of light had dawned upon 
her. 

Doll began her duties at the Court as Lady Camilla had 
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proposed, at once, and she sang in the choir — she sang 
quite beautifully in the choir — but Stephen never suggested 
to himself to take her home any more. 

There was an absurd song, or the absurd parody of a 
song, that used to ring in Stephen's ears when he recalled 
that night's ridiculous episode. The words were utterly 
idiotic, but they adapted themselves to the absurdity of 
the occasion, and sometimes he found himself humming 
the tune when he ought to have been humming a hymn. 
But he could never remember where he had got the tune 
from, or the words either, for the matter of that: 

" When a lady elopes, down a ladder of ropes, 
She may go — she may go — 
She may go to Hong Kong for me! " 

Doll didn't go so far as Hong Kong, but Stephen 
thought after that night she could very well go to Well- 
brook Lane without him. 

He didn't go there very often now; he had an idea that 
he wasn't wanted. The dear women he had tried so hard 
to serve — that he prayed for every day of his life — looked 
upon him with suspicion. They looked upon him as his 
brother's keeper — his poor weak, unhappy brother! — and 
he hadn't kept him by any means. 

After that interview with Miss Grove, Stephen felt 
that his visits were no longer desired at Wellbrook Cottage. 
The situation was strained, to say the least of it. 

He heard about her father from Doll, when he happened 
to be brought into contact with her at the choir practices. 
He generally kept aloof at these times, opening and closing 
the practice with the usual prayer, and going his way; he 
never spoke to her if he could help it. He had certain sus- 
picions, which he kept to himself, and he told himself when- 
ever they pressed unduly upon him, as he had told himself 
with regard to her father, that he was not this woman's 
keeper. 
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Nevertheless, he was sorry. He couldn't tell why he 
wqs sorry; perhaps he was thinking of the blind mother 
and the weak-willed, unhappy father; and he might have 
been thinking of that sweet suffering saint, St Mary the 
Less. Mary Grove was a saint to him still, he still wor- 
shipped her after the old chivalrous manner. When he 
got up from hte knees he would certainly go away. He 
often found himself looking across the psalms and the 
hymns, he couldn't look up very well at any other time, to 
the place in the choir where Doll sat, looking and singing 
her brilliant best. But there was no admiration in his 
eyes, only pity. 

He couldn't keep the pity out of his eyes. It stung Doll 
like a reproach as he stopped her in the porch and asked 
after her father and Mrs. Grove — he never asked after 
Mary. She generally tried to evade him — she wanted none 
of his pity. 

" Oh, papa's just the same," she would say, with a toss 
of her head; "he's no better at all; he sits moping all day. 
I don't think that signing the pledge did him any good." 

And with this Parthian dart she would scurry away 
down the church path between the tombstones. 

But one day, or one night, rather, she stopped him as he 
was walking down the aisle. She almost ran after him, 
and caught him up by the church-door. 

" Papa is very ill," she said in a hurried voice; " 1 
thought you ought to know. The doctor says that he can- 
not live a month. 

" I am very sorry," Stephen said. It was a conven- 
tional phrase; how could he be very sorry that this sore 
burden was about to be lifted off the shoulders of the wo- 
man he loved? " I did not know he was worse. Do you 
think he would like to see me?" 

" I can't say. He never mentions your name. He sits 
moping all day, like you remember. He takes no notice 
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of anybody but mother; and he refuses his food. We can- 
not get him to eat anything. His mind wanders a good 
deal. I don't suppose he would know you if you were to 
come; but you could try." 

Stephen went up to the cottage the next day. Doll 
was away at the Court giving her daily lessons, but she 
had told Mary that Stephen would come, and she was ex- 
pecting him. Mary Grove was not looking the least like a 
saint to-day. Her sleeves were tucked up, and her dress 
too, and she wore a big coarse apron with a bib; and she 
had tied a white handerchief over her head. She was 
sweeping the passage when Stephen came in; the mats 
which she had just shaken were outside the door on the 
steps, and she was sweeping the passage before she put 
them down; the handkerchief on her head had been tied 
on to keep off the dust. If one must do dirty work, one 
needn't make one's self a mop to gather up all the dirt 
that is swept away. 

Perhaps if Stephen had come half an hour later the 
passage would have been swept, and the mats would have 
been laid down, and the handkerchief would have been 
removed, and — and the skirt might have been let down. 

Stephen had come half an hour too early; he had come 
directly after breakfast. He was always in such a ridicu- 
lous hurry if he had got anything to do. Perhaps — it is 
only a suggestion — Mary Grove was doing all this dirty 
work that the house might be swept and garnished when 
Stephen came. And he had caught her in the midst of 
sweeping it. 

Mary Grove was not the least confused when her visitor 
came in; she did not even blush. She swept him a clean 
spot to stand upon, and she leant on the handle of the 
broom while she stood talking to him. 

" Papa is very ill," she said in answer to his questions, 
"and he is very irritable. He was so violent the night 
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before last; he frightened Leah out of her wits, and her 
mother called yesterday and took her away, so I have to 
do my own work." 

" Can't you get a woman in to help? " Stephen asked. 

She shook her head. 

"I would rather not have any stranger in now," she said, 
and he fancied that her lips quivered as she was speaking. 
" People look upon us already with so much suspicion. I 
think, for the present at least, I must try to do without 
help. The doctor says it will not be for long." 

And then her lip really quivered, and her eyes brimmed 
over. 

" Is he so bad as that?" Stephen asked. 

He tried to make his voice sad, but he could not put 
the genuine ring into it. 

" He is past all recovery; he is worn to a skeleton; and 
he has such dreadful fits of depression. Dr. Merivale has 
warned us to watch him carefully, and never to leave him 
by himself. He has such terrible delusions " 

"And you have no help? You and your mother take 
this charge upon yourselves, and now you have the house- 
work! " 

Mary Grove smiled, a little white smile. 

" We could not have any stranger," she said with a 
sigh; "he will not have a stranger about him. Mother 
can manage him better than any one. I had taken her 
out of the room to lie down for an hour the other night, 
when he was so violent, and Doll and Leah were with him. 
He was very excited; it was as much as they could do to 
keep him from doing himself some injury. I only got 
back just in time. Leah was so frightened she wouldn't 
6tay here another day." 

And then she took Stephen to the door of her father's 
room, and came back and resumed the sweeping of the 
passage. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
"forgive!" 

It really looked, as the doctor had said, that the end 
could not be very far off. The unhappy man that Stephen 
had left crouching over the fire with his face in his hands 
weeks ago was sitting in the same spot now; he might have 
been sitting there ever since. 

He was .not crouchiug over the fire now, though the 
weather was colder, and there would have been an excuse 
for crouching; and his face was not dropped down in his 
hands in the old sad attitude of gloom and depression. 

It was unutterably sad still; but it was lying back on a 
pillow, and it was uncovered — a white, worn, unshaven 
face, terribly emaciated, and with the fires that had burnt 
so fiercely in the hollow eyes gone out — quite out. 

Stephen was shocked at the change these few weeks had 
made in the unhappy man. Not only his face had fallen 
in, but his whole figure had shrunk — it had shrunk quite 
away; there were only some loose clothes hanging on a 
mere wreck of a body huddled up in the big arm-chair, 
and there was a white-worn face on the pillow. The man 
had gone — quite gone. 

All Stephen's natural anger and impatience with the 
man who hadn't manliness enough in him to keep the 
pledge after he had signed it melted away at the sad sight. 
He had no other feeliug than pity; he didn't need to pre- 
tend to be sorry now. 

Mrs. Grove was sitting in an arm-chair on the other side 
of the fireplace. She pushed back the green shade, and 
looked up with her poor blind eyes when he came into the 
room. But Stephen did not notice her; he saw no one but 
the shrunken figure in the chair. 
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" I — I am sorry to see you so ill," he began; he really did 
not know what else to say. 

Major Grove turned his face round, and looked at Ste- 
phen for a few moments with his lack-lustre eyes. 

" 111?" he repeated. "Yes, I suppose I have been ill; 
but I am better now. I am getting better every day; I 
shall soon be well — quite well. I have got very near the 
bottom of the hill; I have been going down a long time. 
It gets steeper every day; I can't keep myself back some- 
times. I want to take a leap and have done with it. It 
could not matter — surely it could not matter — so near the 
end." 

"Yes," said Stephen, catching his meaning; " I think — 
I am sure it would matter. The end is not far off; it is not 
so long to wait." 

" No, no; it is not far off, but I want to begin at once. 
I have been going down so long, I want to begin at once." 

" What do you want to begin? " Stephen said softly. 

" Begin? I want to begin to climb up the other side. 
It is a long way to climb; but there is light beyond. It is 
all dark — dark — dark going down." 

He groaned and turned his head away; but Stephen 
could see the muscles of the poor thin face working, and 
the lips quivering. How could he comfort him? 

""It is light on the other side," Stephen said presently. 

He really did not know what light there was to this mis- 
erable sinner on that other side; he only remembered that 
he was not his judge. 

" It is quite light! " said the other eagerly; "and it is so 
dark here — so dark, and so steep. If I could take a leap, 
I could reach the other side." 

Stephen had not noticed Mrs. Grove's presence in the 
room until now; while her husband had been speaking, she 
had groped her way over to his chair, and was standing 
beside him listening. 
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"Do you know what he means ?" she whispered to 
Stephen. 

"Yes," he answered, in the same low tone; "yes, I 
understand." 

He could n't help understanding. The hunger and the 
unrest in the sad, despairing face on the pillow told its 
own tale. 

Low as he had spoken, Major Grove had caught the 
words. 

" Ah ! " he said, in a tone of relief, " you understand — 
you know what I want! They won't understand me here; 
they don't know how easy it is. They take everything 
away! " 

He sighed heavily, and turned his face to the wall. 

" Oh, why don't you speak to him? " the blind woman 
said with a little moan. " What is the use of coming here 
if you have no comfort to give him? Tell him to be 
patient and wait; it will come all too soon! " 

Then Stephen went on his knees beside the chair, and 
asked that a guiding Hand might be reached out through 
the darkness to lead this trembling sinner down the steep 
descent; that the Arms of Infinite Love might bear him 
across the dark valley, and the merit of the all-sufficient 
Atonement might wrap him round as with a garment when 
he climbed the shining heights beyond. 
. A look of intelligence came into the dull eyes while Ste- 
phen was stammering his little incoherent prayer: and when 
he had finished it, the feeble lips said " Amen." 

" I am much obliged to you," Major Grove said with 
some dignity when Stephen had got up from his knees — 
" I am much obliged to you for your visit, sir. I have 
also to thank you for the efforts you have made on my be- 
half; if they have failed, it has not been your fault. God 
knows I have wrestled with the enemy; but he has been too 
strong for me. It is hard for me, an old man, to confess to 
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you my miserable weakness. God knows it, and to Him I 
stand or fall." 

He paused for breath; his mind was quite clear; it 
seemed as if the guiding Hand had already been stretched 
out, and with an effort he had raised his head from the pil- 
low to speak to Stephen. 

Stephen murmured something about " To his own Mas- 
ter." It was his favorite text. 

" Yes," said the other eagerly, " each to his own Mas- 
ter. He knows what is in man: He will not make a mis- 
take. If you believe that God hears prayer, will you go 
away and pray for me, as you have never prayed before, 
that I may be kept? I cannot trust myself. God only 
knows what I may do— and He only can keep me from 
doing it!" 

He fell back on the pillow. His head was so heavy that 
he could not keep it up more than a few minutes, and his 
hands fell nerveless by his side. 

Stephen never saw Major Grove again. . - 

That night when Doll came in late — came in flushed W I 
panting, as she often came in now — after that lonPwalk 
back from the Court in the dark, Mary Grove met her at 
the door with a warning finger to her lip. 

"Whatever is the matter, Mary-gold? I am sorry I 
came home so soon, if I am always to be met with a doleful 
face, and if I can't speak above a whisper. There was a 
dance at the Court to-night, and her ladyship asked me to 
stay." 

" It is only," Mary Grove said, with a hard break in her 
voice — " it is only — that — that papa is dying." 

He died that night. There were none with him when 
he died but his own women folk. Who else should there 
be at the last? A change had come rapidly over him since 
Stephen had gone. Perhaps the last appeal from man's 
judgment to a higher tribunal, the emotions that Stephen's 
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short stammering words of prayer had awakened in his 
mind, had hurried on the inevitable moment. 

When Doll, trembling and tearful, came into the room, 
to take a last farewell of the parent she had neither loved 
nor honored, his eyes had already lost their meaning, and 
were fixed on the white ceiling. 

Mary had to take her weeping hysterically from the room, 
to return alone to keep the sad vigil with her mother 
through the night. 

Major Grove had not been sensible for some hours before 
the end. He had been babbling incoherently of green 
fields, and a River of Life that he heard murmuring not 
far off through the silent hours of the night; while the 
dear woman whose love had never failed him through all 
those sorrowful wedded years, knelt by his side, and pleaded 
aloud for mercy — not judgment. 

She was still pleading for the bruised and broken reed, 
for the weak, tried, tempted servant lying helpless at the 
Master's feet, imploring that his manifold infirmities might 

•ft come between him and the sight of the Master's face 
"WA.cn the end came. 

The night had gone, and the new day had come, and 
with the first rosy flush of dawn he opened his eyes — at 
least, the film went back from them, and he saw the dear 
face that was bending over him. He could only speak one 
word: 

"Forgive!" 

Was there any need to ask forgiveness? 

" If ye being evil know how to give good gifts, how much 
more " 

Mary Grove couldn't finish the words that rose in her 
mind. They had nothing to do with a drunken old sinner 
who had been a bad husband and a bad father, but they 
comforted her, nevertheless. 
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His blundering, irresponsible life was over; it had been 
nothing but failure from end to end; vanquished and 
beaten and crushed — no, not quite crushed; there is a vic- 
tory in defeat and vanquish men t. 

There is but one sort of Burial Service read over all sorts 
and conditions of men; the Church does not take upon it- 
self the office of judge. 

She commends all her children to the mercy of the Mer- 
ciful " in sure and certain hope " 

The least we can do, even the best of us, is to murmur 
our sad Amen! 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

MRS. TOM. 

The summer had quite gone; the swallows had flown 
away, and autumn had come — an unkindly autumn, wetand 
shivering, and chill and drear. It had stripped the leaves 
— the all too willing leaves — off the trees prematurely. 

It had flung them on the ground in heaps while they 
were still green. It had not waited until they were brown 
and golden, and fell away gently, one by one, filling the 
air with a Danae-like shower, and rustling softly to their 
rest. 

Loss and decay had marked the footsteps of the fading 
year. Flower and leaf, fruit and blossom, had all gone. 
The flowers had gone down into the wet, brown earth, and 
the leaves were lying dark and shrunken on the ground, 
and the fruits were all gathered in, and even the song-birds 
were silent. 

It was a gruesome unlovely autumn, and it was un- 
healthy, too. Damp chill fogs had been hanging aboutfor 
weeks, and the beautiful green country was clothed in a 
dull uniform livery of mist. Everything was drenched and 
soddened, and the ?iir was so thick — people remarked orac- 
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ularly that you could cut it with a knife — that one im- 
bibed it in a more or less solid state, and a little of it went 
a long way. 

Amid all this decay and gruesomeness of Nature, Mrs. 
Tom fell ill. Not exactly ill, she explained cheerfully to 
her friends, but her throat troubled her. It had been 
troubling her more or less through the summer, and now 
this nasty damp weather tried it, and brought on a cough. 
Nothing of a cough to speak of, only a little irritation. 

Everybody was coughing in church — generally during 
the sermon — with the fog; and Mrs. Tom coughed. 

She did not cough nearly as much as some people — at 
least, she did not make so much noise. 

The Kector was concerned; he always was concerned if 
the least thing ailed his wife or his children. He was like 
a baby if anything was the matter with those he loved; he 
could not bear to see his dear ones suffer. 

He was really concerned one Sunday night when Mrs. 
Tom had been coughing in a little smothered, suppressed 
way all through the service. He sent for the local prac- 
titioner when he got home, and asked him to prescribe for 
her. 

Dr. Meri vale sent her a gargle and some tonic mixture, 
and recommended some lozenges that were an unfailing 
remedy for a relaxed throat. Mrs. Tom used the gargle 
and took the lozenges, but the throat was not much better, 
and directly she went out in the damp the irritation came 
back again. 

When Stephen went over to the Rectory one morning, 
the pony-carriage was at the gate, and Mrs. Tom was 
getting in, and Poppy and Tommykin were clinging round 
her skirts. 

" We are going up to town for the day," she explained 
to Stephen. "I shall have so much to do at Christmas 
that I am going to do the shopping for the clubs now. I 
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may not be able to get out when the cold weather sets in, 
so I am taking advantage of the first fine day/' 

While Stephen tucked the carriage-rug in round her, 
the children shouted out their instructions. She was to 
bring so many toys back with her. If she executed all 
their commissions, there would be no room in the carriage 
for the charity blankets. 

She was ready at last, and drove off smiling and kissing 
her hand; and the children stood at the Rectory gate 
clamouring after her at the top of their dear little reedy 
voices. 

"A coachy and dolly for Poppy! " 

" A nanny-goat for Tommykin! " 

And then a little reedy voice piped out in a very shrill 
treble. 

"If — you — can't — get — Tommy — a — nanny-goat — bring 
—a— billy— go— a— t! " 

Mrs. Tom looked back and waved her hand, and 
Stephen stood with the children at the Rectory gate 
watching the carriage till it was out of sight. 

There was a lump in his throat when he turned away; 
he never could explain why, only he had a difficulty in 
swallowing; and when the children begged him to come in 
to the garden and have a romp with them, he shook his 
head sadly, and turned away. Ho had no play left in 
him. 

It was rather a hard day of parish work, so it was quite 
as well that Stephen hadn't stayed to have a romp with 
the children in the Rectory grounds. He had a funeral at 
eleven, and it would have been rather unseemly for the 
mourners driving by to have seen the curate's coat-tails 
flying in the wind as he dodged behind the trees on the 
Rectory lawn. 

After the funeral there was a teacher's meeting in the 
vestry, and a lot of visiting had to be got into the after- 
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noon; and later there was an evening service and a Band 
of Hope meeting after. Altogether it was a full day. 

He saw the Kector the next morning. He met him 
coming out of the church as he was going in. It was 
before the morning service, and Stephen had gone up a 
little earlier than usual to make an entry of the funeral 
of the previous day, which he had forgotten to make at 
the time. He was always forgetting things; sometimes he 
forgot to enter a baptism, and now he had omitted to enter 
a funeral. 

He was hurrying up the churchyard path to remedy this 
omission, when he met his Bee tor coming out of the 
church. It was an unusual thing for Banister to go over 
to the church before the service. 

One glance at his Rector's face told him something was 
wrong. Conscience makes cowards of us all — mean, 
despicable cowards. It made a coward of Stephen. He 
jumped at the conclusion in a moment that Banister had 
just been into the vestry and consulted the books, and 
found out that he had omitted that entry. 

He had never seen his Kector moved before — very few 
people had — and the sight of that cloud on his kind face 
touched his conscience, and he hurried forward to meet 
him to acknowledge his fault. 

" I am very sorry," he began; and then the words froze 
on his lips. 

There was something more in Tom Banister's face than 
the omission of that burial record. His head was bent 
upon his breast, and his face was white and stricken; his 
shoulders, too, were stooping, and his figure had shrunk. 
The whole attitude of the man was of one who was reeling 
under a blow. 

It struck Stephen directly that something had happened 
to the children. He had not seen Poppy or Tommy in the 
town yesterday; he had seen nothing of them since he left 
them at the Eectory gate. 
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"Nothing wrong with the children ?" he blurted out. 

He had a dreadful manner of bringing out things. He 
couldn't be soft and gentle, and full of graceful, quiet 
sympathy like other clergy; he could only blurt out things, 
and show his interest in that brutal way. 

The Rector shook his head. 

" Nothing the matter with " 

He did not finish the sentence. 

Tom Banister did not shake his head; he burst into 
tears. The tears did not spring to his eyes and linger 
there, brimming over ready to fall. They fell with a 
sudden anguished cry; and the strong man broke down 
without a moment's warning, and wept like a child. 

" Good God, Banister! what is the matter? " 

" How can I tell you," he said — " how can I talk about 
it? God, give me strength to bear it!" 

Stephen had never seen any one so moved in his life. He 
did not think a man could be so moved— could lay his 
heart so bare to a fellow-creature. 

He laid his hand on his Sector's arm, and led him back 
silently into the church he had just left. He led him 
straight up to the chancel under the lovely east window. 
The clouds of yesterday had all dispersed, and the sun had 
shown itself again, and it was shining through the east 
window — through the white robes of the angels, and the 
golden harps, and the Divine figure of the ascending 
Christ. 

"You can tell me here," Stephen said softly. 

The Rector bowed his head before the altar, and the 
shining figure above it. It seemed to him, as he stood 
there, as if he had never seen them before — altar or risen 
Lord; never, indeed, in that new, real light. 

"She has seen a doctor," he said; "and — and — she 
cannot live six months! " 

He broke down again and Stephen stood silent beside 
him. He could not ask a single question. 
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" It is not the throat," he went on hurriedly; " it is the 
lungs — both lungs. One is almost gone. There is no 
hope — the case is quite hopeless. She may live through 
the winter with care." 

Stephen was silent. He could give him no comfort; he 
could not find a word to say. He recalled the parting at 
the Eectory gate but yesterday — the children calling after 
her, and she looking back and smiling, and gaily waving 
her hand. The picture moved him more than the Sector's 
words. 

"Oh, God!" he said; and he dropped down on the 
chancel cushion, and buried his face in his hands. 

The congregation coming in later on saw the two figures 
kneeling there. The sound of their footsteps in the aisle 
aroused Stephen, and, touching his companion's arm, he 
led him into the vestry. 

How he got through that morning service, he never knew. 
He groped his way mechanically through it until he 
reached that part where he desired the prayers of the con- 
gregation for one of their number who was seriously ill; 
and then he broke down altogether, and the congregation 
had to get through the rest of the service by themselves. 

" Does she know? "was the first question Stephen asked 
the unhappy man he found kneeling, where he had left 
him, beside the vestry table. He had had that question 
in his mind all through the service. 

" No," said the Bector; but he did not look up— he kept 
his head bowed between his hands upon the table. " No;" 
that is the hard part of it." 

"How will you tell her?" 

"God knows!" 

" Is — is — it necessary to tell her? " 

"She must know. She must understand why — why I 
am taking her away from her home — and — and her 
children." 
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At the mention of the children the Rector broke down 
again. He broke utterly down this time, and cried like a 
baby. It was dreadful to see a strong man cry! He had 
been so happy and prosperous all his life; everything he 
had touched had prospered; there had not been a cloud on 
his horizon, and now, suddenly, without any warning, 
the blow had fallen. 

If he had been inured to trial like other men — if he had 
been familiar with sorrow, and loss, and disappointment — 
it would not have seemed so strange to him; he could 
have borne it better. He had been so accustomed to seeing 
other people suffer — to soothing them in the conventional 
way in their times of affliction and bereavement; but now 
that his own turn had come, it seemed to him as if some 
strange thing — stranger than had ever happened to other 
men — had happened to him. 

" You are going to take her away then? " 

" Yes; she must go away at once. It is her only chance; . 
she must not stay a day longer than can be helped in 
England. She will have to leave the — the " N 

He could not trust himself to name his children. 

"Yes, yes," Stephen interrupted; he knew what he 
meant. " Of course you must leave them behind. You 
will have nothing to trouble about here. I will look after 
the parish. It is very lucky I have taken my 'Priests/ 
You can leave the church and the parish in my hands. 
Everything will go on as if you were here. You need not 
have a single anxiety w 

Stephen was pouring out this string of disconnected 
sentences, but he was wondering all the time how her 
husband would get her away. 

He knew something of Mrs. Tom, and he knew she 
would not readily give up her children, and her home — 
her happy, happy home ! 

The Rector could not trust himself to speak; he wrung 
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Stephen's hand, and he went out through the vestry door, 
and Stephen watched him picking his way among the 
graves to the Bectory gate. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 
"good-bye! oh, good-bye! " 

Mrs. Tom had been told. 

How much or how little she had been told Stephen never 
knew. She had been told enough to make her willing to 
give up her home, to leave her children, to go away to a 
strange country. She must have been told a good deal to 
make her willing to do this, and at so short a notice. 

No one ever knew how she was told, or how she bore the 
fatal news. There are things too sacred to pry into. 

Stephen read the sad knowledge in her face when he 
went over to the Rectory the next day. He saw at the 
first moment of greeting that the blow had fallen. 

The poppy color in her cheeks was unfaded, but the 
light had gone out of her eyes, and there was a faint quiver 
about her lips that had not been there before. 

The children were with her when Stephen went into the 
room. He never saw her without them during those few 
last days of hasty preparation; she could not bear them out 
of her sight. Their innocent prattle broke him down 
more than poor Banister's grief when he met him in the 
churchyard. 

" Mamma is doing away," Tommykin said, when he had 
climbed up on Stephen's knee, and settled himself com- 
fortably for a talk; "she is doing over a great sea." And 
Tommy made a wide sweep with' his little arms descriptive 
of the vastness of the sea. " She is doing in a big — big 
ship. Oo don't know what nice sings" — Tommy found a 
difficulty with the " th," and he solved it by substituting 
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" s" in its place — " what lovely sings she's doing to briug 
back!" 

"What is she going to bring you back, Tommy? " 
Stephen asked; bat he was ashamed of his own voice, and 
he could only see the small bright face and the curly head 
through a mist. 

Oh, if Tommy kin only knew! 

" Oo've never seen a live camel?" Tommy asked doubt- 
fully. 

Stephen shook his head; he could not trust himself to 



" It's a big, big sing, with tall legs — ever so tall — and a 
hump on his back — a gr-e-at hump." The width of the 
circle Tommy made with his arms descriptive of the earn- 
ers hump was larger than the sea he had just illustrated 
in the same forcible manner. "Oo sit on de hump, and 
he goes rocky, rocky. Oo nearly fall off every time he 
moves his legs. He's more fun den a rocking-horse, and 
he goes rockier! When he comes home, if oo're" — he was 
going to say " good," but he substituted " nice" — " if oc 
are vewy, vewy nice, oo shall have a ride round the garden 
on his hump! " 

It was with these delightful promises of the wonders she 
was to bring back to them from that far foreign land Mrs. 
Tom beguiled the children into giving her up. 

There was to be a tropical bird with gay plumage, and 
that talked all day for Poppy, and a camel — a baby camel — 
for Tommykin. 

She must have known the truth — the whole truth — 
Stephen thought, as she sat there watching her children 
with that deep mother-hunger in her eyes. Nothing but 
the full knowledge could have prevailed with her. It was 
for their sakes— only for theirs — she had consented to 

go. 
It was about leaving the children she had sent for 
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Stephen. She wanted to consult him about some one to 
take charge of them while she was away. 

" There is only one person in the place I would trust," 
she said, " and I don't see how we are to get her." 

Stephen knew who she meant in a moment, and he 
flushed up in that ridiculous way he had a habit of doing 
if any one mentioned Wellbrook Cottage. 

" You mean Miss Grove? " he said. 

" Yes; Mary Grove. I would not have the other girl for 
the world! Do you think she would come? Do you think 
her mother could do without her? Perhaps Doll could 
leave the Court. I'm sure Lady Camilla would not object 
if — if she knew " 

"No, no!" Stephen interrupted hurriedly. 

He could not trust her, he could not trust himself, to 
approach that subject. 

" I'm sure Lady Camilla would give her up. She could 
look after her mother, and Mary — Miss Grove — would be 
glad to come here and take charge of the children." 

" Oh, do you think so? " 

Stephen had never seen tears in Mrs. Tom's eyes, before, 
but now they brimmed over and dropped on the little thin 
hands folded in her lap. 

He had never noticed until now how thin and transpar- 
ent her hands were, like her cheeks, and her rings were 
always falling off. He had often lately helped her search 
for her rings, and it had never even struck him that it was 
strange. 

Oh, how blind he had been, how blind they had all 
been, until, too late, their eyes had been opened. 

"Would you mind going at once?" she said humbly, 
with a quiver in her voice that was quite new to it. " Would 
you mind putting Tommy down and going to Mary at 
once? You can tell her all — everything — you can tell her 
best. Oh, you don't know how anxious I am about the 
children! Don't come back till she says yes!" 
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Stephen put Tommy down and went on bis sad errand 
to Wellbrook Lane. 

"Oo would like to feel him go rocky, rocky?" Tommy 
said, as he followed him out to the hall-door. 

" Oh, yes," Stephen said absently, " I should like to feel 
it very much." 

Mary Grove was at home, and she was sitting in the old 
bare back room with her mother. Stephen had not been 
in the room since the day when he knelt down and stam- 
mered out those few feeble words of prayer beside Major 
Grove's chair. 

Mrs. Grove was sitting in it now. She looked more 
worn and whiter than when he had last seen her, but that 
might have been owing to her widow's weeds and the crape 
she wore. She had put on all the crape she could find — 
that she had been saving up all her life — on that black 
gown she was wearing. She would never see it, but it 
comforted her to feel it. It was the last tribute she could 
pay to his memory. 

She pushed her shade up when Stephen came into the 
room — it was black now, not green; she would not have 
worn a green shade for any consideration— and motioned 
him to take the vacant seat by her side; but his errand was 
to Mary, not to her. 

" I should like to speak to you alone for a few minutes/' 
he said; "I have a message for you — from — from Mrs. 
Banister." 

Mary had heard nothing of Mrs. Tom's illness, and she 
led the way into her own little den on the other side of the 
passage, wondering vaguely at Stephen's agitation. 

There was no fire in the room, and it looked chill and 
dreary on that dull November morning. 

" I have very sad news to tell you," Stephen began, as he 
stood beside her with his back to the window. 

"Sad news? not— not about Doll?" 
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There was no one else she could fchink of to whom any 
misfortune might happen that would affect her. 

" No, not about Doll," Stephen said briefly, and then he 
told her in as few words as he could about the Rector's wife, 
and the errand that had brought him. 

" You must give me time to think/' Mary Grove gasped; 
" I can't realize it. She was here last week sitting with 
mother; we had never seen her so bright and happy. Oh, 
there must be some mistake! " 

"There is no mistake," Stephen said gravely; "it is 
too true. Poor Banister is broken quite down; it has quite 
unmanned him." 

And then he told Mary, not without some symptoms of 
breaking down himself, of that interview in the church- 
yard path. She was weeping softly when he had finished, 
and he put her into a chair, and somehow in doing this he 
had possessed himself of her hand. 

"Oh, Mary I" he said, "I am sure you will help him in 
his trouble?" 

" I would do anything for him — for her," she sobbed, and 
then, somehow — one never knows how these things happen 
— she was weeping against his shoulder, and he was pressing 
his suit — not his suit, his Sector's suit. 

"Your sister might come back," he said; " Lady Camilla 
will give her up at once if she knows. Your mother would 
be satisfied with her? " 

" Oh yes, yes! I can't think about that; I can only think 
about that poor dear." 

" But you must decide at once," Stephen said gently, but 
firmly. " I must not — I dare not — go back to her without 
your answer." 

Mary Grove drew her hand away from him; he did not 
know till that moment that he had been holding it all the 
time. 

" I will go back with you at once," she said; " she shall 
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not have to wait for the answer. If — if — it is any comfort 
to the poor dear, she shall know that I will be a mother 
to her dear children, that I will never, never leave them." 

This was not exactly what Stephen wanted, but when 
a girl— even a Girton girl — is hysterical and overwrought, 
she is apt to exaggerate and be led away by her feelings. 

So it was settled. Stephen was to remain in charge 
of the parish, and Mary Grove was to take care of the 
children. 

There was a great deal to be crushed into that last week. 
So many good-byes and partings, and last things to be done 
and spoken. Mary came over to the Rectory at once, and 
helped in the packing, and saw the people that called, and 
relieved Mrs. Tom of the heaviest part of that sad business 
of leave-taking. 

Mary explained to the people how matters stood, and 
they went away without asking any further to see Mrs. 
Tom; most of them went away with their handkerchiefs to 
their eyes. Lady Camilla came among the rest, but she 
was an old friend, and she remained shut up with Mrs. 
Tom an hour, and when she came away she was weeping 
hysterically. 

She shook hands with Mary Grove as she came out. 

" I am so glad you are here," she said; "you don't know 
what a comfort your being here is to her." 

The Baroness also called, but Mary Grove would not let 
her see Mrs. Banister. 

" She is too ill to say good-bye to any one," she explained 
meekly; she remembered her old pride and prejudice, and 
she tried to atone for it. " If you knew how ill she was, 
you would not distress her with any formal leave-taking." 

" Oh dear no! I wouldn't distress her on any account!" 
the Baroness said, and she went away in a huff. 

The house was quite deluged with little parting remem- 
brances during those last few days; everybody in the parish 
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seemed to have sent something. The impromptu gifts gen- 
erally took the form of warm things for the voyage — every 
kind of woolly thing from a pen-wiper to a travelling-rug. 
Everybody sent something — everybody but the Baroness. 

It would have touched Mrs. Tom deeply at any other 
time, this spontaneous expression of sympathy from the 
people she had lived among through all her happy, happy 
married life; but nothing seemed to touch her now but the 
near prospect of that separation from her children. 

It moved everybody in that sorrowful household to see the 
way she clung to them in those last closing days. Every- 
one knew that when the parting came it would be final. 
Stephen sometimes thought she knew. 

It came at last, as all the sad crises of life do come, with 
a reality so terrible and insistent that it seemed as if every- 
thing that had ever happened had been leading up to it, 
that it had been always near and inevitable. 

When Mrs. Tom awoke on that dreadful day, it seemed 
to her that she had been dreaming about that sad Decem- 
ber dawning all her life. It was not the least strange to 
her, only it was more real. 

It is best to draw a veil over the parting; it is too sacred 
a thing for a stranger to enter into. 

Though she had said good-bye to them in the nursery, 
the children escaped from their weeping maid and ran 
after her down to the Eectory gate. 

They were just in time to see the carriage drive off, and 
she heard their dear voices calling after her: " Come back 
soon, mamma!" 

Gold as it was in the chill December sleet, she insisted 
on having the window of the carriage down, and she 
leaned out — her husband could not keep her back — and 
saw their dear darling faces at the gate, and watched them, 
as the carriage drove rapidly away, with her eager, straining 
eyes. 
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She could see them quite a long way; Poppy with her 
mother's poppy color in her cheeks, and Tommy with his 
yellow curls flying in the wind; and she hoard their sweet 
voices calling after her: "Gome back soon, mamma!" 



CHAPTER XXV. 

THE CURATE IN CHARGE. 

"It was a wonder she did not have the horses' heads 
turned, and come back then," the Rector wrote to Stephen, 
a few days after. When she caught that last sight of her 
children, and the window was drawn up, she flung herself 
on her knees in the carriage in a wild abandonment of 
grief, and implored her husband to take her back, and let 
her die in her own home, among her children, not to carry 
her away to die among strangers! 

" It tore at my heart-strings," he wrote, " to refuse her. 
If it had not been for the dreadful certainty of what a 
month more of our English climate would do for her, I 
should have taken her back then. I could not bear such 
another appeal. If she tries me again I shall bring her 
back. Don't be surprised, to see us coming back at any 
time!" 

Stephen walked back to the house with Mary and the 
children. Mary had a child by each hand; she would not 
let them go though her eyes were streaming. They were 
her sacred charge. 

In the hall the servants were gathered to see the last of 
their dear mistress, and they were all weeping and wiping 
their eyes. It was like returning to a house after a funeral. 

Stephen followed Mary and the children up the stairs into 
the nursery. He could not go away without having a few 
words with her, his heart was so full. 

A surprise awaited them in the nursery — at least, awaited 
the children. There was a hamper on the floor, a 
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mysterious looking hamper, tied with a bit of blue ribbon. 
Whoever heard of a hamper tied with blue ribbon? 

Poppy and Tommy flew at it the moment they came into 
the room. It was addressed to them; they had a right to 
open it. They forgot all about their grief in their haste to 
untie the hamper, and even Stephen and Mary looked on 
with some faint interest. 

There was a cat in the basket — at least, a kitten, a white 
fluffy Angora kitten, the loveliest Angora kitten in the 
world ! 

It jumped out directly the children opened the lid, and 
fell to playing as if it had been wound up and set 
a-going, and as if it was the business of its frivolous little 
life. It had a big frill round its neck, and an immense 
tail, and it was snow-white. 

The children gave a scream of delight when it 
jumped out of the hamper; they forgot all about that 
recent parting; they forgot everything in the world ex- 
cept the delight of possessing such a wonderful play- 
thing. 

The Baroness Erbeleinhad sent it; she had so timed 
her gift that the hamper did not reach the children 
until the parting was over. 

It had succeeded admirably. It had been sent with 
the kindest intentions; but it broke Mary Grove down 
to hear their joyous prattle — to think that they could 
have so soon forgotten their beautiful mother. She 
would rather, she told Stephen, as she sat weeping by 
the window — she would far rather have gathered them 
around her knee, and asked God's blessing on this sad 
journey, and to comfort the bereaved mother. She 
could not bear to hear them shouting at the senseless 
antics of that ridiculous kitten. Perhaps Mary Grove was 
prejudiced. 

Stephen went over to the Hermitage later in the day, 
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and told the Baroness how timely was the arrival of her 
delightful gift — she couldn't have thought of anything 
that would have pleased the children better. He broke 
down when he told her about the parting at the Rectory 
gate; he broke quite down, and wept like a baby. He 
was so used to baring his heart to the Baroness's am- 
ber eyes that he did not hide his grief now. She rather 
encouraged him to give free vent to his emotion. There 
was nothing of a Spartan about her; she was not used 
to administering mental tonics to Stephen when he came 
to her with his troubles. She gave free, unrestrained 
vent to her own emotions, and she encouraged this weak- 
ness in others. 

It was anything but wholesome discipline to such a 
weak, nervous, emotional fellow as Stephen. It led him 
into all sorts of admissions; it involved him in absurd 
and ridiculous situations that a stronger man would never 
have got into. If he had had the reticence and self-re- 
straint of most men, he would have told his tale dry-eyed 
and gone about his business; he would not have dwelt on 
the painful details. 

But Stephen was made of different mettle; he poured out 
all the sad story, and he broke down — he broke down 
on the Baroness's sympathetic bosom. She never lost a 
chance of having her arms around him; she let him weep 
out his emotion on her heaving bosom, and she mingled her 
tears with his. 

" It was so nice of you to think of the little cat!" he 
said. " You can't think how it pleased the children! " 

"I am so glad," she said softly; " I am so glad they 
liked it, and that you were there to see it; " and then she 
dabbed his forehead with some eau-de-Cologne, and kissed 
it in quite a motherly way. 

" You must not break your heart," she said when he 
went away, " about Mrs. Tom; her husband will soon get 
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over his loss. Ho will soon find some one to console him; 
he will not have to go very far." 

" What do you mean?" Stephen asked flushing darkly. 

" Mean? Oh, nothing much! Men always get over that 
kind of thing; it is a loss that can always be made up. You 
cannot get another mother, or father, or child to supply 
the empty place; but a man can always get another wife. 
Mr. Banister will not have to go far when he comes back 
disconsolate; he will find one on the spot." 

" You — don't — mean " said Stephen stiffly. 

*' Oh yes, I do mean," the Baroness interrupted him. 
" Why shouldn't I mean anything I like without you look- 
ing as if you would like to knock me down? I mean he 
has got that drunken man's girl there taking care of his 
children, and making herself necessary to them — and to 
him when he comes back broken-hearted. Oh, she knew 
very well what she was about when she gave up her blind 
mother, and went to the Rectory to look after that poor 
doomed woman's children." 

With this Parthian thrust rankling in his heart, Stephen 
went away. He told himself he would think nothing more 
of it; he knew the Baroness pretty well by this time, and 
he knew she was not very particular what she said about 
people who were so unfortunate as to have offended her. 
Mary Grove had just offended her the second time — she had 
not suffered her to take leave of Mrs. Tom. This was 
quite sufficient to account for any innuendos or amiable 
constructions she might put upon Mary Grove's actions. 
The Baroness Eberlein had no half likes or dislikes; she 
never half hated anybody. 

Hard as Stephen tried to get this foolish idea that she 
had put into his head out of it, it kept running in it 
through all that first miserable Sunday after the Rector 
had taken his wife away. 

All those prayers and lessons and sermons he had to get 
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through during the three services ought to have exorcised 
it. He quite hated himself for thinking of it as he looked 
across the hymn he had just given out to the Rectory 
pew where Mary Grove was sitting with the children. 

She looked like their mother already, he thought; no 
mother could have watched over them with more loving 
care. He put the idea resolutely out of his mind, and 
went down on his knees, and asked the prayers of the con- 
gregation for the dear woman, now far away, who so sadly 
needed them. 

There were so many, many things to occupy his attention 
through all the next week that he ought not to have had a 
minute to spare for unprofitable reflections. The Rector 
had gone away so suddenly — just in the middle of the 
preparations for Christmas. It was his wish that none of 
the parish festivities that had been arranged should be 
stopped on Mrs. Tom's account. The programme should 
be carried out. 

It was rather a full programme. It included so many 
things that Stephen knew very little about. The clothing 
club, and the blankets, and the plum-puddings, Mary 
Grove undertook to relieve him of, but there was so much 
else. A Rector's wife always has to think of these things, 
he told himself, not without bitterness, when he saw how 
well Mary was supplying the sick woman's place. She 
was already trying on her shoes, and they fitted her ex- 
actly. 

Besides the usual parochial meetings, the Band of Hope, 
and the classes, and the clubs, he had been left almoner 
of the parish, and he had to administer the charitable 
funds, which at this season of the year was no light task, 
and he had to provide and devise amusements fitting for 
the Christmas season for the young as well as the old. It 
wasn't exactly a time for dancing, or he would have got up 
a dance. 
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In addition to all this extra work were the church ser- 
vices daily, the preparation of three well-digested Advent 
sermons weekly, and the regular visiting of the poor and 
the sick. There was a great deal besides; there were 
f uuerals, baptisms, and marriages, and there were always 
the schools to look after. 

In addition to all this, there was a big concert coming 
off. It had been got up by Lady Camilla and Mrs. Tom, 
and the proceeds were to be devoted to the infirmary of the 
town, whose funds were at a very low ebb. 

The programme had been arranged long ago, and 
already there had been several practices. The members of 
the choir were to be the principal performers, conducted 
by Herr Briinning, who was to play some solos on the 
violin. Lady Camilla had promised to sing, and Herr 
Briinning was to accompany her on the violin. 

She had never before so honored Thorpe Regis, and the 
little toad-eating community were quite off their heads. It 
didn't take a great deal to send them off their heads. 

The tickets were all sold within a week of Lady Camilla's 
name appearing on the bills, and the concert was going to 
be a success. 

Mrs. Tom would not hear of its being put off. Why 
should it be? She was not down to sing. 

The concert hadn't very much to do with Stephen — he 
took no part in it — but it interfered with the choir prac- 
tices. There was no practice the next week, and he was 
just a little angry, and remonstrated with Briinning. 
He didn't remonstrate very severely — it was not in 
Stephen's nature to be severe — but he pointed out to the 
organist that now, more than at any other time, he ought 
not to neglect his duty. Briinning didn't take the reproof 
nicely; he went so far as to question Stephen's right to re- 
monstrate. His position as organist, he gave him to 
understand, was quite independent of him. He refused 
to acknowledge his authority. 
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The curate bowed his meek head, and walked away; he 
did not want to have any contention. He could not 
afford to quarrel with the organist directly the Rector had 
gone away. 

But this was only the beginning of troubles. 

He told the Baroness all about it; he couldn't help 
telling her things. If he had a secret when he went into 
the house, it was no longer a secret when he came away. 
She used to worm things out of him somehow, and she 
wormed this out of him among other things. 

" There is something behind," she said to him; " there 
is more than you know of going on." 

She refused to say any more, and Stephen could not 
hazard a guess at what she was driving at; he hadn't the 
least idea what she meant. 

" You will see," she said, shrugging her handsome 
shoulders in her expressive foreign way; "you will soon 
find out if you use your eyes, if you are not as blind as a 
bat, what is going on. Carl did not come here to play 
your trumpery organ; there was something else to bring 
him here." 

She usually called Herr Bninning, Carl. She declined 
to say what the attraction was. 

" You may as well tell me what you mean," Stephen 
said, as he was going away. "I have got such a lot to 
think of, and if you send me away without telling me, I 
shall be puzzling over what you have said when I ought to 
be thinking of something else." 

" You need not puzzle long. What is the attraction to 
most men — the attraction that is strong enough to draw 
a man from one end of the world to the other?" 

"I suppose you mean — a — a woman?" Stephen said, 
flushing up in his ridiculous manner. 

He was thinking of Mary Qrove. 

"Is there any other attraction so strong?" she said 
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sof tly, and she laid her hand on Stephen's shoulder in that 
motherly way she had, and looked into the foolish fellow's 
eyes. " Wouldn't you follow a woman you loved to the 
world's end?" 

It was not a fair question. It entirely depended 
whether the woman were worth following. 

"Oh, I am sure I don't know," Stephen stammered; 
and then he said " good-night " hurriedly, and tried to 
get away. 

The Baroness walked down with him to the gate; she 
often walked with him to the gate when he went away, 
on the pretence of locking it. There were nothing but 
women and cats in the house, she used to say; they had no 
one to defend them if midnight robbers broke in, and they 
were obliged to be careful. 

She threw a shawl over her head and walked down the 
garden-path with her hand on Stephen's arm, and the cats 
gliding noiselessly beside her. He could see their dark 
outline against the white frosty path, and the gleam of 
their yellow eyes in the dark. 

" You might as well tell me who the woman is," he said, 
as they walked down to the gate. 

" Why do you want to know? If you use your eyes you 
will fiud out for yourself. If you had not been blind, you 
would have found out long ago. If you had loved the 
woman yourself you would have found out. There are no 
eyes so sharp as the eyes of a jealous lover." 

Stephen was silent. 

He was wondering if a man could come from the other 
end of the world after Mary Qrove without his finding it 
out. They were in Avernus now, the dark part of the path 
where the laurels met overhead; and the Baroness was 
clinging to his arm, and the cats were gliding noiselessly 
behind them. 

"You have not answered my question," she said softly. 
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He had no idea that her voice could be so soft and tender; 
it was not at all maternal now. " Would not you follow 
a woman you loved to the world's end?" 

" I am sure I don't know. I have never been tried." 

" Perhaps you have never really loved a women yet? " 

Stephen didn't at all know how to answer. The 
Baroness was clinging to his arm, and the darkness was 
intense, and she would only walk at a snail's pace. He 
could not hurry her along. 

" No — o — o," said Stephen, " I — I am not sure that I 
have. One never can be sure until the right woman 
comes." 

" And has she not come yet?" 

Whatever did the woman mean by that tender pressure 
of his unresponsive arm, and by the cloying sweetness of 
her tremulous voice? 

Stephen would have given anything in the world to have 
got to the gate. 

"If — if she has," he said, with something like a sigh, 
" I'm afraid she will never love me." 

" I — I know some one — who— who does love you," the 
Baroness said, with a break in her voice, and she leaned 
heavily against Stephen's shonlder. 

It was a most embarrassing situation for a curate. The 
path was as dark as a pit, but the gate was not a long way 
off. 

"I — Fm sure I see Tito outside the gate," he said, 
telling a dreadful fib, quite regardless of consequences. 
" Shall I run and get him in? " 

He dropped the Baroness's arm suddenly, and he made 
a plunge for the gate, and scattered the attendant escort 
of cats right and left, and had the satisfaction of seeing 
Tito skittering down the road as fast as his four legs would 
carry him. 

"I am so sorry," he said mendaciously; "if I can catch 
him I will bring him back." 
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The Baroness, who had recovered herself with an effort 
— it wasn't Stephen's fault that she had not plumped 
down among the laurels — said not a word. She didn't even 
say "good-night/' 



CHAPTEE XXVI. 

A WARNING. 

How Stephen got through the services the next day he 
never knew. 

There could be no doubt what the woman had meant. 
Blind as he was, and utterly idiotic as he was in his deal' 
ings with women — with this woman more especially — he 
could not blind himself to her meaning. 

He was dreadfully humiliated and ashamed; he flushed 
up in his ridiculous fashion whenever he recalled her words; 
her words, and the voice they were spoken in, and the 
mute pressure of her hand on his arm — only that it was not 
at all mute. 

Oh, what a fool he had been! fool and blind! He kept 
on telling himself this pleasant truth all through the 
service. 

He dared not look down the church at the flock that 
had been committed to his care, for fear of meeting this 
woman's yellow eyes. She sat in the front pew, and she 
never took her eyes off him all through the service. 

Though he dared not trust himself to look that way, he 
knew quite well, he felt that her eyes were upon him, with 
that terrible fascination in them that draws the unwilling, 
fluttering victim to the jaws of the destroyer. 

Whatever mesmerism there might be in this woman's 
eyes, she did not get one look from Stephen all through 
the service. 

He remembered the temptation of St. Anthony, and he 
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kept his eyes fastened on the big black book before him, 
and if they wandered for a moment, they wandered in 
the direction of the Eectory pew, where Mary Grove sat 
with the children. 

Once or twice they wandered over the children's heads 
in the direction of the organ. Heir Briinning had drawn 
the red curtain aside that concealed him from the view of 
the congregation as he sat playing, and Stephen's eyes 
sometimes wandered over to him. He noticed one or two 
things as he looked at him across the prayers and the 
Litany that he had never remarked before, perhaps because 
lie had never looked that way before. 

Carl Briinning never joined in the prayers; he never 
knelt, or bowed his head, or covered his face with his hands. 
While every one else in the church was praying, he sat 
stolid and indifferent, lazily watching the kneeling con* 
gregation with a cynical, contemptuous smile. He made 
no pretense of worshipping; he broke in every now and 
then with the music, and in the intervals he stared at the 
congregation and yawned in the preacher's face. 

Stephen was very glad when the service was over, and 
he walked back to the Rectory with Mary and the children. 
He had received a letter from the Rector that morning, 
and he wanted to show it to Mary. 

The journey to Algiers had been accomplished in safety. 
The climate was glorious, and they were having magnifi- 
cent weather, but Mrs. Tom was not showing any signs of 
improvement. 

Her heart was always yearning for home, for her 
darlings — always for her darlings. She covered the paper 
with kisses for them, and she drew a picture of a baby 
camel she was going to bring back. 

Tommy dragged Stephen up into the nursery to show 
him the rocking-horse that had been transformed into a 
camel. 
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"Would oo like to ride on his hump?" he said glee- 
fully. " He's got a real hump, and he wobbles lovely! " 

Mary Grove had tied some cushions on the back of the 
rocking-horse, and he really had a quite presentable 
hump. 

"Do get on his hump and see how he wobbles/' 
Tommy pleaded; "he goes rockey, rockey, like a real 
camel. " 

But Stephen was not to be persuaded. 

"I'm afraid I should fall off," he said mendaciously. 
"I haven't had any practice in riding on camels." 

Mary Grove was looking pale, he thought, and anxious; 
he had noticed her unusual pallor in the church. She 
smiled at the children's delightful proposition that Stephen 
should try the "wobbling" of the camel she had impro- 
vised for their amusement, but she could not keep the 
anxiety out of her eyes, and her lips were not quite so 
steady as they used to be. 

Before Stephen went away she took him aside into the 
window and spoke to him about Doll. 

Doll was still at the Court, but Lady Camilla had offered 
to give her up earlier in the day; she had offered to give 
her up immediately after lunch. It was Mrs. Grove's wish 
that Doll should not leave her situation when Mary went 
up to the Kectory. She could manage very well with Leah 
— the frightened, faithful Leah had come back — and Doll 
need only be absent from home for a few hours during the 
day. There was really no necessity for her to give up her 
situation. 

Stephen knew all this; Mrs. Grove had consulted him 
about it, and it was on the understanding that Doll should 
be absent from her mother only for a few hours during 
the morning that Mary had consented to her remaining in 
her situation. 

The arrangement had not worked well. Doll had not 
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been home several days in the week until long after dusk, 
and one night she was not home until midnight. It was 
the night of the choir practice, or, rather when there should 
have been a choir practice, and the organist did not turn 
up. There had been a big concert given in the adjoining 
town, and arrangements had been made for a late train to 
bring the people back to Thorpe about midnight. 

Doll had refused to say where she had been, and she had 
questioned Mary's right to ask her, and there had been a 
row royal. 

Nor was this all. Mary Grove had received an anony- 
mous letter. She had only received it that morning, and 
she had been thinking about it all through the service. 

The letter was about Doll. She had not the least idea 
who had written it. She showed it to Stephen, and he 
could not but notice how her hand trembled when she 
drew it out of the envelope. 

He took it from her, and read it with his face turned to 
the window and his back to the room. It began abruptly: 

" The mystery is solved, and every one knows — or will 
know shortly — why Doll was sent away from Dresden. His- 
tory repeats itself every day. Why not a woman's history? 
It was a pleasant chapter; pity it was brought to a close so 
abruptly. Never mind; it is being played over again in 
Thorpe by the same actors, and the denouement is at 
hand." 

No signature — nothing more — only this innuendo. 

Stephen bit his lips and his face flushed. He was pretty 
sure that he knew who had written this letter. 

It was written in a disguised hand, of course, but a 
woman's hand disguised. The postmark on the letter was 
the postmark of a neighboring town. 

"What does it mean?" Mary Grove asked, looking 
straight at him with her clear gray eyes. " Is there any 
truth in it?" 
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He did not know how to answer her. 

" I think you should show it to your sister," he said. 
" She may be able to throw some light upon it." 

Mary Grove showed it to Doll the same day. She met 
her coming out of church after the evening service, and 
she asked her to walk back with her to the Rectory. This 
Doll declined to do. 

She would not go up to the Rectory to be bullied by 
Mary-gold. She had a right to do what she pleased with 
her own time; she was not going to give an account of it 
to any one. 

Then Mary told her about the anonymous letter. She 
snatched it out of Mary's hands and read it eagerly under 
the lamp outside the porch, and Mary, watching her, saw 
the scarlet color flare up into her cheeks and her eyes 
flash. 

She tore it up into a thousand atoms and stamped them 
under her feet. She was quite breathless with passion. 
She forgot she had just come out of church. 

''Who said I had been sent away from Dresden?" she 
asked fiercely. 

" You know best whether there is any truth in the let- 
ter," Mary Grove said coldly. She had had her own sus- 
picions a long time. 

"Truth?" Doll repeated, stamping her foot. "Who 
said there was any truth in it? Whoever wrote it is a — a 
— liar— a mean, /sneaking liar. It is a lie on the face of 
it, and — and whit do they mean by the denouement?" 

Doll's voice wai quite hoarse with passion. No one who 
had heard her singing like an angel in the church a few 
minutes before would have recoguized it for the same 
voice. 

Mary had often seen her in a passion before, but she had 
never seen her give such unrestrained vent to her anger. 

" You ought to know, Doll," Mary Grove said sadly. 
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" I hope for your sake, for mother's sake, it is a lie. Oh, 
whatever you do, Doll, think of mother! " 

" Think of mother! Fm always thinking of her. Fm 
thinking of her morning, noon, and night! It's all very 
well for you who are leading an easy life, who are your 
own mistress, who have nothing to do all day but to please 
yourself, to preach to others. If it were not for mother I 
wouldn't stay in this horrid backbiting place a single 
day!" 

" Where would you go, Doll?" 

" Never mind where I should go. I couldn't be worse 
off than I am here." 

And then Doll began to sob hysterically, and Mary pro- 
posed to send one of the servants from the Rectory back 
with her, a suggestion that had the effect of nipping Doll's 
little fit of hysteria in the bud. 

" I don't want any one to go back with me," she said, 
sulkily. " I am accustomed to go back alone. I'm not at 
all afraid. If you have any more letters from that quarter 
Mary-gold, I should advise you to put them in the fire 
unread." 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

A STAB IN THE DARK. 

What could Stephen do? He could not go to the Baron- 
ess and tax her with writing this letter that had disturbed 
the peace of the woman he loved. He had no evidence 
that she had written it — not the least clue; the writing 
certainly was not hers. He had nothing to go upon. 

He had quite enough to do in this busy Advent season, 
with his services, and his meetings, and his clubs, to say 
nothing of the daily visiting, without troubling his head 
with that anonymous letter. His hands were quite full; 
they had never been so full before. 
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The weather had come in sharp. The thermometer had 
gone down a dozen degrees below freezing; it was decidedly 
seasonable. It had thrown a lot of people out of work — 
masons and laborers, and it had knocked down a lot of old 
people. Two or three old men and women over eighty had 
given up the hard struggle they had carried on so many 
years, aud had gone to bed and turned their faces to the 
wall; among them was Betty Broome. 

She had gone to bed years ago and given up the strug- 
gle, and the parish, with its accustomed liberality to poor 
worn-out old creatures who have toiled hard all' their lives 
and kept out of the workhouse for seventy or eighty years 
was providing for her. Its munificence did not go very 
far, and Stephen, who never could bear to hear her groan- 
ing, supplemented it out of his slender purse. 

She was groaning still, feebler perhaps, but she had 
turned her face to the wall. She had been an ill-tempered, 
cantankerous old woman, and few of the people who 
visited her ever cared to come again; if Stephen had not 
come to her she would have been left to die alone. Full 
as his hands were, Stephen came to see her nearly every 
day; the end, he could see, was not very far off. He had 
an idea — many young curates have — that the soul of a 
miserable groaning old woman would shine as bright a gem 
in his crown — if he were ever so blessed as to win one — as 
the soul of a more distinguished member of society, say 
Lady Camilla, for instance. 

With this ridiculous conviction in his mind, Stephen 
was assiduous in his visits to Betty Broome. He went to 
see her at all sorts of unconscionable hours— early in the 
morning and late at night. Whatever hour he came did 
not matter to Betty Broome; the time had come when day 
and night were all one to her. He was stumbling home 
from one of his late visits — he had been sitting with her 
while the woman he had engaged to look after her had 
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gone home to see to her husband's supper, and to make 
some needful arrangement for sitting up the night with 
her, and it was late before she returned — he had sat with 
Betty until the woman came back, and then he went away. 
He had to pass the church on his way home, and he saw, 
or he thought he saw, as he passed it, a light in one of the 
windows. 

It was a moonlight night, a clear bright moonlight that 
flooded the old gray walls and the tall windows with its 
silver radiance, and shone with dazzling splendor on the 
pinnacles of the roof, and the tall white spire piercing the 
sky. 

Stephen paused at the gate and looked at the church 
and the green churchyard in the white moonlight. It was 
quite too late for any one to be in the church. There had 
been a choir practice earlier in the evening, and when it 
was over he had gone away and left Herr Briinning in the 
church. 

" Could he have forgotten to put out the light? " 

Stephen hadn't much opinion of the German organist; 
he reproached himself for coming away until he had seen 
the lights out and the church locked up. He wouldn't 
have anything happen for the world while his Hector was 
away. 

He walked quickly up the churchyard path, scrunching 
the gravel beneath his feet, and tried the handle of the 
church door. He shook the door heavily; sometimes it 
opened when shaken. The lock was old like the church, 
and sometimes it did not catch. It had caught now, and re- 
sisted his efforts to open it. There was nothing to be done 
but to walk round the church and find the window where 
the light had appeared, and when he reached the window 
there was no light at all but the moonlight shining upon it. 

Of course it was only the moonlight, he told himself; 
what else could it be at that hour? 
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He had forgotten all about it in the work and worries 
of the next day. There were so many worries now, he 
hadn't a minute to himself until the evening, and then he 
went over to see Mary about the school prizes that he had 
to distribute the following day. 

He found her in the middle of her task, sorting and ar- 
ranging the rewards in classes, and writing the names of 
the children in the books. 

Poppy and Tommy were sprawling on the hearthrug be- 
fore the fire, playing with the white kitten, which they 
were teaching to climb a pole in emulation of a Polar 
bear. 

" He looks ezackly like a bear if oo look at him a long 
way off," Tommy exclaimed to Stephen; " and oo should 
hear him growl !" 

Mary looked up from her work and smiled when the 
curate came in; she had always got a smile ready for him, 
but it was a little white smile to-day, and her lip quivered 
when she spoke to him. She had changed a good deal 
lately — changed and softened. She used to be so strong 
and brave, she never wanted any sympathy; she was brave 
still, but she was not so sure about her strength, and she 
could not have gone on a day without Stephen's sympathy. 
She had learned to lean upon him now in a manner she 
had never leant upon him before. Of course the parish 
had been left in his hands, and the charge of the Rector's 
household, and the children to a certain extent. At any 
rate, she shared the sacred charge with him, and she would 
not have done anything for the world without consulting 
him. 

But it was not about the children of the parish she con- 
sulted him to-night. 

" I have had another letter," she said softly under her 
breath. 

She could hardly trust herself to speak of it. 
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"jFrom the same person? " 

Mary nodded her head, and their eyes met. He could 
see she had been crying. She was not far off crying now. 

•" May I see it?" 

Stephen was so angry with the anonymous writer for 
disturbing Mary Grove's peace that he ground his heel 
viciously into the hearthrug and upset the Polar bear. 

Mary put the letter in his hands and turned away her 
head. She could not look at him while he was reading it. 

"None are so blind," it ran, "as those who will not 
see. Are you going to wait for the denouement? The 
midnight meetings have not passed unnoticed; church 
windows tell tales. They will soon be over when the wife 
and the children come upon the scene." 

There was no signature, and the writing was in the same 
disguised female hand as the former letter. 

Stephen flushed up like a schoolboy as he read this pre- 
cious epistle. What did the writer mean about church 
windows? 

Then he remembered the light he had seen, or had 
thought he had seen, in the church window. 

" What does the woman mean? " he said, but he fancied 
he knew what she meant, whoever she might be; but the 
last sentence in the letter puzzled him entirely. He 
couldn't understand that allusion to the wife and children. 
It might have been put in out of sheer malice. If he knew 
the writer aright, she wouldn't stick at any thing that would 
serve her purpose. 

" I have not the least idea," Mary said with a sigh. " I 
would give anything to know the truth." 

" Perhaps it is only a stab in the dark," Stephen said 
assuringly. " There may not be any truth in it." 

Mary shook her head. 

" If this were all, she said, touching the letter with a 
little shiver as if it were some loathsome thing, " I should 
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not heed it; but — but — how can I tell you? Doll was not 
home last night until after midnight, and she refu*s to 
say where she had been." 

Stephen didn't exactly whistle, but he did very nearly, 
and he turned away from the table to hide his face. He 
was quite sure if Mary saw his face it would betray him. 
He had left Doll in the church when he had come away 
after the choir practice. 

He couldn't say anything to Mary to comfort her, but 
he made up his mind that the church should not be used 
as a place of rendezvous, not if he knew it. He said noth- 
ing of this to Mary; he only asked her how she had heard 
about Doll. 

She had been driving with the children during the after- 
noon, and she called in Wei lb rook Lane and saw her 
mother; and while she was there Doll had come in and had 
disputed her sister's right to exercise any control over her 
actions; and there had been — well, if not exactly a row, 
there had been a scene. 

Mary had come away to save a row, and she had left her 
blind mother weeping and wringing her hands in her old 
troubled way. She had grown very feeble lately, feeble 
and childish, and more helpless than ever. She could not 
bear for Mary to leave her, but clung round her neck and 
implored her to stay with her — " It would not be for long," 
she said. 

Mary knew better than every one that it would not be 
for long, and this divided duty broke her down. What- 
ever happened at Wellbrook Cottage she could not give up 
her charge, her sacred charge. She did not tell Stephen 
exactly this in words, but he gathered it as he stood talk- 
ing to her by the table. 

"Had you received the letter when you saw your sister?" 
he asked. 

"No, it has only just come; it came by the evening 
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post. If I had received the letter earlier I should have 
shown it to Doll. Perhaps she does not know — about — 
about the wife — and children." 

Mary's face was crimson as she bent over the reward 
books on the table. She did not speak very hopefully 
about her sister's ignorance; she had not much faith in 
the Doll. 

" How do we know — that — that the person this letter 
refers to is married? " Stephen asked. " We do not even 
know for a certainty who he is. The information, like all 
the rest, is gratuitous and unauthenticated. I don't think 
you should let it worry you." 

"How can I help it?" she said, with her eyes full of 
tears. " Oh, if you had seen Doll this afternoon you would 
not say so! She is past reasoning with; she was always 
wilful and headstrong, but now — now she is reckless!" 

Mary broke down and began to weep among the reward 
books, and Tommy brought the white kitten to comfort 
her. It had left off being a Polar bear and was a white 
kitten again, and Poppy had tied a blue ribbon round its 
neck and when Stephen came away Mary had gathered 
Tommy and the kitten into her arms, and her tears were 
falling into its long fluffy white hair. 

Stephen did not give the letter back to Mary; he took 
it away with him. He took it up to the Hermitage and 
showed it to the Baroness. 

" It was scarcely worth while to do this," he said sternly, 
as he spread the letter before her. " Miss Grove is in 
trouble enough already without this. If yon had anything 
to tell her that she ought to know, why not tell her in a 
straightforward way? Why resort to such a mean, shame- 
ful device as this?" 

"What do you mean?" the Baroness said, and she 
looked up at him quickly, and her lips trembled and he 
noticed that her face was very pale. 
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" I think you know what I mean," he said sadly. " Bead 
that;" and he pointed to the letter before her. "It was 
not worth your while to write that—-—" 

"Stop!" she said, interrupting him. "What are you 
saying? I did not write that. It is not my writing. You 
ought to have known that it is not my writing." 

Her face was very white, and her hand trembled visibly; 
he had never seen her moved in that way before. 

Stephen was touched and disturbed, but his conviction 
was still unshaken that the letter had emanated from 
her. 

"You doubt me?" she said, reading his face like a 
mirror; "you still think I could stoop to write that 
thing " 

" No, no," he said, but he did not say it at all heartily. 
" If you say you know nothing about it, that the letter did 
not come from you, of course I must take your word." 

It was not a very gracious speech; he would not have 
made it to any other woman. 

"You still doubt me?" she said; "you still think I 
wrote that letter? " 

She was watching his face with a strange eagerness in 
her tawny eyes, as a cat watches the movements of a 
wretched little mouse it has already in its toils. 

" I have no right to doubt you," he answered coldly. 

He was more and more sure that the letter was hers. 

She rose abruptly from her seat, and went over to the 
door and called down the passage, " Bebee, B6bee! " 

Bebee came in presently, her eyes red as if with weep- 
ing, and her face tied up in a handkerchief which con- 
cealed her ears. 

"She has the toothache," the Baroness explained 
shortly. " She always cries when she has the toothache; 
she is well called Beb§e! " 

She beckoned the girl over to the table, and fixed her 
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yellow eyes on her tear-stained swollen face, and B6b6e 
stood white and trembling before her. 

"You know my writing," she said, speaking slowly 
that the trembling girl could grasp her meaning; " you 
know it better than any one. You have seen thousands of 
my letters. Tell Mr. Dash wood whether I wrote that " 

Beb6e gave one frightened glance at the letter lying open 
on the table, aud one at her questioner's face. 

"Oh, no, no!" she said. "I am sure it is not your 
writing. You never wrote the least like that." 

" But you have not looked at it," Stephen said with a 
smile. 

Bebee's pale face flashed scarlet; she took up the letter 
and pretended to look at it; but her eyes were swimming 
with tears, the words must have all run together. 

"I am quite sure," she said, turning to Stephen, " that 
it is not Lcena's writing." 

"Could you swear it?" the Baroness asked, still with 
her eyes fixed on the girl's face. 

" Oh yes, I could swear it! " 

"There is no need for you to swear it!" Stephen said 
stiffly; "of course your word was sufficient." 

"Of course," the Baroness said drily; " then you do not 
want B6b6e any more?" 

" I did not want her then. There was no need for you 
to trouble her." 

He held the door open for the girl to pass out, and then 
he came back to the table and took up the letter and re- 
placed it in his pocket. 

" I am very sorry I made such a charge," he said, " as 
it appears it is unfounded. I hope you will forgive me." 

"Forgive you!" she repeated passionately; "there 
should be no question of forgiveness between us! Oh, how 
could you doubt me, Stephen? " 

"I am sorry," he said, hesitating; "but there were 
circumstances. If I have wronged you I am very sorry." 
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He was very awkward and stupid. If he had been wise 
he would have taken up his hat and gone away. He did 
take up his hat but he didn't go away. 

" Sit down/' she said imperatively; " why are you in 
such a hurry? Don't go yet; 1 — I want to speak to you." 

She was very pale, almost white under her waxen skin, 
and she was speaking with an effort. 

Stephen sat down on the couch where he had so often 
sat before, but he did not put down his hat; he still 
twiddled it in an idiotic way between his fingers. He 
could do nothing dignified like other men — like a curate 
should do. 

She rose up from the seat by the table and came over to 
him and took away his hat, and then she sank down into a 
little low chair that was beside the couch where he was 
sitting. 

"Why do you think so hardly of me?" she said rather 
unsteadily. " I want you to think well of me. I want 
— I want— never mind what I want! " 

She covered her face with her hands with an impatient 
gesture, and when she took them away he could see that 
her white face had grown suddenly scarlet. 

He ought to have bent over her; she was near enough, 
and — well, he might have asked her what she did want. 

He did nothing of the kind; he sat looking at her with a 
sense of humiliation, as if he were sorry for her and sorry 
for himself; he wanted to put an end to the scene, but he 
didn't know how. If he had got up and gone away he 
would have had to go without his hat. 

" I don't want to quarrel with you," she said softly; " I 
cannot afford to give up — your — your friendship " 

"I hope there is nothing that will interfere with Our 
friendship," Stephen said awkwardly. He was still think- 
ing of that letter. 

"What should interfere with it?" she asked, looking 
up to him with her amber eyes. 
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He always thought there was some mesmerism in her 
glance, and he thought it now, as her eyes held him, and 
he could not look away from her upturned face. 

" I don't know/' he said; " it will be your fault if— if 
anything should interfere with it." 

"My fault?" 

How her eyes were holding him! it was like the fascina- 
tion of a snake. 

" Yours! " 

The colour rose again in her face, and she stretched out 
her hand and laid it upon his. Her touch thrilled through 
him; he did not know, he could not tell, with what 
emotion, whether with love or aversion. He only knew he 
would have given worlds to be on the other side of that 
closed door, and he would have had to go away without 
his hat. 

" How cold you are," she said impatiently — " cold and 
reticent! It is your English nature. Have you no fire, 
no passion? Do you know what it is to be loved by a 
woman?" 
.How could he answer her? 

"It is scarcely a fair question," he said. 

" Why not? Why is it not a fair question?" 

Still he was silent. He could not answer her. 

He had not come there to be beguiled into saying things 
he would regret the very next moment, that he would be 
ashamed to remember that he had said all his life. 

"Pm sure I don't know," he said, rising. "I have 
never thought about it. Pm sure I ought to be 
going now. I have some visits to make. There are 
some old people who are ill, dying, that I must see 
to-night." 

"They can wait," she said; " they are not going to die 
directly. Sit down for a minute or two; you must not 
go till you have answered my question." 
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" Then I'm afraid I shall sit here all night/' Stephen said 
sitting down again with rather an ill grace. 

" You need not be afraid to tell me," she said, watch- 
ing him closely. 

"But indeed there is nothing to tell." 

The Baroness lay back in her low chair in that graceful 
attitude of abandonment that displayed all the curves of 
her figure, and the pose of her shapely head, and the 
piquant profile, which was not at all lovely, but was more 
" taking" thau the most regular features. 

The creamy complexion, the tawny eyes and hair, the 
nez retrousse, and the low forehead and full red lips, made 
up her strangejbizarre personality. She was quite unlike 
any other woman Stephen had ever met. If she had been 
ten or twenty years younger — but she did not look her age 
to-night as she lay oack in her chair smiling at Stephen. 
The lamp had doubtless been carefully arranged, it always 
was carefully arranged; and there was not a wrinkle on her 
forehead or a single crow's-foot round her eyes. She did 
not look at all matronly to-night, and her voice, which was 
soft and caressing, was not at all maternal. 

The light of the fire, near which she was sitting, fell upon 
her rich dress, and the coils of her hair, and the creamy 
waxen whiteness of her skin, looking more creamy now 
against the dark velvet background of the crimson cushion; 
if she had been sitting for her picture she could not have 
chosen a more becoming attitude. 

" Oh yes, there is," she said in her caressing voice, and 
she laid her detaining hand upon his. 

He never knew whether it was the touch of hei hand, or 
the attraction of her eyes, or both; but he was sure of one 
thing as she sat there, that she was trying her spells upon 
him. They used to call it in the old days bewitching; 
they call it mesmerism or hypnotism now. By whatever 
qame it is called it amouuts to the same thing. 
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Stephen felt an influence stealing over him which he 
could not resist. He was sure if he sat there much longer 
he should commit himself by making a declaration of 
love that he did not feel, that could never exist. 

He drew his hand away, but he could not release him- 
self from the charm of her yellow eyes. 

" Is it — is it Bebee? " she said archly. Stephen laughed 
aloud. " Is it— is it that girl at the Kectory, who is taking 
charge of Mr. Banister's children ?" 

She was serious now, and her voice was sharp and scornful. 

" You have no right to ask me such a question! " Stephen 
said haughtily, and then he got up from the sofa. " You 
have no right to say such things about this lady." 

He was very angry, and a dusky red flush swept over his 
face. 

" You need not be so angry," she said humbly; " I did 
not mean to offend you. You are so easily offended!" 

" No, I am not at all easily offended," Stephen said, 
feeling that he must say something civil before he went 
away. " You could not offend me if you tried; but I do 
not like this lady's name coupled with mine." 

"No," she said, her eyes brightening; "Fin so glad! 
Then there is nothing in it? I was swe you would not care 
for that style of girl. One might as well love an iceberg! 
You would like a real flesh-and-blood woman?" 

Stephen did not answer. He stood staring idiotically at 
her; he would have given the world to be on the other side 
of the door, but she had got both her hands on his arm, 
and was smiling up into his eyes. 

" It would not offend you," she went on, speaking so 
softly that Stephen had to stoop down over her to catcli 
what she was saying. " You say I cannot offend you. If 
I were to tell you that a real flesh-and-blood woman loves 
you, would go to the world's end to serve you " 

Stephen devoutly wished she were q»t the world's end 
already, but he did not say so. 
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" No," he said, " why should it offend me? I'm sure I 
have not deserved so much of any one." 

He saw his hat on the ground behind her chair, where 
she had hidden it, and he made a dive for it, as he had 
made a dive for the gate on the previous occasion. 

"I must not really stay a minute longer," he said; 
" Betty Broome may be dead, dying, and I have not seen 
her to-day." 

He never knew how he got away. This was the second 
time he had taken refuge in flight. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

ONE OF EVE'S FAMILY. 

Stephen had never had his hands so full in all his life 
as he had them in those days before Christmas. 

Perhaps it was quite as well that they were full; it gave 
him less time to think of that ridiculous episode, when he 
had stood spell-bound like an idiot, and near, very near, 
making an offer to a woman he did not care two straws for, 
to a woman old enough to be his mother. 

He shuddered when he thought of it. 

He took Mary Grove back her letter, and told her to 
show it to Doll. Whatever happened, Doll ought to be 
warned in time. 

Mary thought of that miserable scene of yesterday, and 
declined to speak to Doll again on the subject; but she 
would send her the letter. She ought to be warned. 

In the hurry and the hustle of the succeeding days Ste- 
phen forgot all about the letter; at least, he lost sight of it, 
he had so many other things to think of. 

It was the first time he had administered the charities of 
the parish, and he made dreadful blunders. He gave the 
wrong things to the wrong people, and when he had once 
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given them he couldn't take them away again. He mortally 
offended half a dozen old women, who hadn't got a tooth 
between them, by giving the plum puddings that ought 
to have fallen to their share to poor households where there 
were dozens of sharp young teeth eager and ready to devour 
them. 

He didn't leave the poor old things without some com- 
pensation; he gave them packets of tea instead, and coals, 
and blankets, and soup, which would be much better for 
them than puddings, but they never forgave him for the 
slight. 

Lady Camilla played the part of Lady Bountiful in the 
absence of the Rector's wife, and she helped Stephen to 
distribute the gifts. It was really her fault more than his 
that so many of them went wrong; but Stephen was too 
chivalrous to say so, and he took all the blame. Her lady- 
ship never did anything by halves, and when she took up 
philanthropy, as she took up any other popular virtue — or 
vice — she didn't stop halfway. The parish was flooded 
with seasonable gifts— groceries, and fuel, and warm cloth- 
ing for the poor. She remembered at Christmas time, if it 
slipped her memory for the rest of the year, that we are all 
one flesh after all, and have needs in common. Remem- 
bering this, she gave away flannel petticoats by the score — 
we all need one flannel (" with a proper sense of difference 
in the quality"). 

She had the satisfaction of feeling that she had quite 
filled Mrs. Tom's place; she wrote to that dear woman 
and gave her a list of her benefactions; she didn't forget 
one. 

It must have comforted the dear woman in her far-off 
home to have heard that her poor people were not for- 
gotten. 

Stephen sent his Rector weekly reports of the parish, and 
he could not speak too warmly of Lady Camilla's help; he 
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could not have got on, he said, without her; but he did 
not mention the difficulties that had arisen. He had made 
up his mind from the first that the Rector should not be 
worried. Whatever happened, nothing should induce 
him to tell him anything but pleasant things. He was 
quite sure that Mrs. Tom read all his home letters, and he 
would not say anything to worry her for the world. 

But, alas! " L'homme propose " All Stephen's fine 

resolutions were doomed to be scattered to the wind before 
the rapidly waning year was out, and he had to tell his 
miserable little tale whether Mrs. Tom were worried or not. 

The short dark days before Christmas drew to a close, 
and the last, the very last day of preparation for the great 
crowning festival of the Christian year had come. 

It was Christmas Eve, and everything was ready for the 
coming Guest. The last bit of holly had been put up in 
the church, and the last dole had been given to the poor, 
and the choir had assembled for a last late practice, and 
the verger and an old woman were clearing up the church. 

There was to be an anthem on the morrow; the organist 
and the choir had been working hard at it for weeks. It 
was going- to be a success. Lady Camilla had a large party 
of distinguished visitors staying at the Court for Christmas, 
and she had prepared them for something quite out of the 
common in the way of a Christmas anthem. She had so 
far honored the organist of St. Michael's as to invite him 
to dine with her noble guests when the services were over; 
and she had asked him to bring his fiddle. It would be 
his introduction to the magnates of the county. 

Poor old Josef Hopner had been organist at Thorpe 
for years, and he never got beyond a plate of bread and 
cheese in the butler's pantry of Bulstrode Court. 

Stephen was very glad when Christmas Eve came. 
Everything was done that had to be done; nothing had 
been neglected. He would be able to write to his Rector 
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with a clear conscience and tell him that all had gone well. 
He was thinking over that report he was going to send to 
his Rector as he sat in his place on that Christmas Eve, 
listening to the anthem, which was going beautifully. It 
was just the time for reflection. He had nothing to do 
with what was going on; he had only to mumble a few 
words of benediction when it was over. 

The nave and the aisles of the church were in deep 
shadow; only a few lights were burning in the chancel, 
where the choir were singing; but he could see the out- 
line of the trailing ivy, and the laurel wreaths against the 
white background of pillars, and the gleaming leaves and 
berries of the Christinas holly round the pulpit, and the 
sweet mystical foliage, and the white berries of the mistle- 
toe with which some pagan worshipper had adorned the 
lectern. It gave Stephen quite a shock when he saw that 
naughty parasite twining round the lectern. He was not 
quite sure that it ought to be admitted within the doors of 
the church. It was decidedly pagan; it was associated 
with unholy rites. It was like admitting the flesh and 

the He didn't finish the swtence, for the verger had 

come up the aisle with a message. 

Old Betty Broome was dying, and she had sent for him. 

He got up at ouce to go to her, but he was reluctant to 
leave the church till the practice was over. The verger 
saw his reluctance. 

" Her's took'd mortal bad," he said; " it's as much hertl 
be a-living when you get there. " 

Then Stephen went at once. 

There was a nice dark belfry at the west end of the 
church, behind the font, under the tower; Stephen looked 
at it regretfully as he went out of the church. " If they 
had only put that mistletoe there," he thought, "or round 
the font, it would only have suggested sweet innocent 
kisses then " — not that women ever need the spur of mistle- 
toe when there is a baby in the way. 
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He wasn't sure he wouldn't alter it in the morning be- 
fore the early service. He was still thinking of the mistle- 
toe and its unholy suggestions when he reached Betty 
Broome's. 

She was really a-dying this time, and she was not groan- 
ing. She was sitting propped up in bed to get breath, 
which was already a struggle, but she was quite sensible. 

Stephen thought she knew him when he came into the 
room, and he went over to her side at once, and took her 
hand in his, and then he repeated very slowly a few texts. 

She had heard them so many times all her life, learned 
them off like a parrot as a child, and mumbled them at in- 
tervals ever since, but familiarity had blunted their mean- 
ing. 

She gave no sign, but with laboring effort drew her pain- 
ful breath, while life and memory slowly ebbed away. 

Then Stephen remembered the words of some old writer: 
"Tell me when I am dying that Jesus, my Lord, has paid 
the penalty for all my sins; His the sufferings, mine the 
great reward, mine the life won; His the life laid down." 

Stephen went on his knees beside the poor bed, and in a 
few simple words told her this old story which has com- 
forted so many dying saints and sinners. 

Betty Broome was too far gone to understand much of 
what he said; she could not have understood much at the 
best of times; but maybe her senses were quickened at this 
supreme moment. 

"You think He will have mussy?" she said eagerly, or 
gasped rather. 

" I'm sure He will!" Stephen said confidently. 

His tone reassured her. 

"I didn' know— I didn' know — 'twas for me," she mur- 
mured between her laboring breaths. " I thought 'twas 
only for the gentlefolks " 

" It was for sinners Ohrist died," Stephen said, speaking 
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very slowly and solemnly; "for the poor — and the weak — 
and all that labor — and are heavy laden — and that have no 
other helper." 

"'Twas for me, then, sure enuf!" she said; and the old 
face relaxed, and a smile came over it like the smile of a 
little child, and those standing by only knew that she was 
dead by the sudden stillness of the labored breathing. 

Stephen walked back down the street in the solemn hush 
of the Christmas night, his mind full of the sad scene that 
he had just left. He was asking himself all sorts of ques- 
tions that men ask themselves at these times; there were 
so many paradoxes he could not solve, so many mysteries 
he could not pierce. He could not understand the mystery 
of pain, and suffering, and loss; he couldn't understand 
why this poor old creature, who had labored hard in her 
time, and done no harm to any one in her life, should lie 
groaning on a bed of sickness for years, racked by unbear- 
able torments. 

He had no key to the hard riddle; perhaps he would find 
it by-and-by. 

It was no use trying to see things by the light of reason. 
This year of work in the Church, the very first year that 
he had been brought in touch with the realities of life, had 
upset all Stephen's pet theories. He faltered already where 
he had trod firmly before; he could only stretch out into 
the darkness lame hands of faith, aud blindly grope where 
once he had so firm a hold. 

On this night of all nights in the year, when his faith 
and hope should have been clear and unclouded — he had a 
lovely Christmas sermon ready written on his table at home 
— he was beset with miserable doubts. There were so 
many things he couldn't understand, that reason could 
throw no light upon. 

He was disheartened, too, and disappointed now at the 
close of his year's work. He had made so little way; he 
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had failed altogether to influence the people he had been 
thrown amongst. All those petty jealousies and squabbles 
of the last week about groceries and blankets and plum 
puddings had shown him that their hearts were quite un- 
touched; he had failed altogether to awaken any spiritual 
life in them. He had been preaching love, and charity, 
and brotherly kindness to them for the last twelve months, 
and the result of all his teaching was this bickering over 
some trumpery groceries. 

His sick-visiting had been equally unprofitable. If he 
had visited Betty Broome once he had visited her at least 
a hundred times since he had been at Thorpe, and he had 
read to her by the hour, and at the end, when her time 
came for which he had been so long preparing her, instead 
of being bright and joyful, and making an edifying de- 
parture from this troublesome world that had so long echoed 
to her groans — a departure that would have read lovely in 
print — she wasn't at all clear in her mind at the last that 
the salvation he had been preaching to her about all this 
time was not intended only "for gentlefolks!" 

He had failed, too, he reminded himself, in his temperance 
work; the public-houses of the town were filled fuller to- 
night than he had ever seen them— at least, they were more 
uproarious — and a band of noisy revellers were even now 
coming down the street, filling the still wintry night with 
their drunken shouts. With Mary Grove's father he had 
failed, signally failed, so far as human eyes could see. 
What was the good of getting him to sign the pledge if he 
had not enough influence over him to make him keep it? 

And then, in addition to these others sources of discon- 
tent, was the recollection of that scene with the Baroness. 
It made his cheek flame to think of it. He couldn't 
believe that he could have been so weak and foolish, so 
utterly idiotic, as to get entangled in such a ridiculous 
escapade. He quite trembled to think how near he 
was to committing himself. 
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Oh, it was humiliating! 

It was a blurred, uusatisiaetoiy record, that record of 
the year's work. 

He made up his mind he would never be hard upon any 
other man. He had been tried, and tempted, and failed 
miserably himself, and if his failure taught him nothing 
else, it would teach him to think charitably of others. 

Having thus reasoned himself into a proper frame of 
mind, Stephen turned his footsteps in the direction of the 
church. The choir practice would be over long ago; but 
it was just possible that the verger and the old woman who 
cleaned the church might still be there, cleaning up the 
litter that had been made in the decorations. That mis- 
tletoe on the lectern was still rankling in his mind, and if 
there was a light in the church Stephen thought he would 
go in and transfer it to the font. It would be much better 
to do it to-night before any one saw it. 

He walked briskly up the church path, and tried the 
door on the chance of any one being there, and the handle 
yielded to his touch, and the heavy door swung open. The 
church was not quite in darkness; there was a single light 
burning at the further end, by the organ, and he thought 
he heard the murmur of voices. 

Stephen could have found his way in the dark, but that 
dim light in the chancel guided him sufficiently that he 
did not stumble against anything, as he strode quickly up 
the aisle to the offending lectern. 

He was quite sure there were voices now, and they did 
not sound in the least like the verger's, and Sally Dow's, 
though one was a woman's voice. He could hear it more 
distinctly as he came nearer, and his footsteps fell silently 
on the matting of the aisle. 

He did not recognize the voice for a moment, though it 
sounded familiar; it sounded like the voice of the Baron- 
ess — not like her usual voice — like that soft, low, caressing 
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voice in which she had addressed him on that miserable 
night, that had thrilled him in that ridiculous way. 

It didn't thrill him now. 

It filled him with inexpressible disgust and indigna- 
tion. 

It was not the voice of the Baroness; it was the voice of 
Mary Grove's sister. 

He strode up the aisle with his great swinging steps, and 
he was already in the chancel before he caught what she 
was saying. A woman doesn't generally shout when she 
is talking to her lover. 

" My darling, my darling! " she was murmuring. It 
was only a murmur, but Stephen's ears were sharp- 
ened. 

He dashed the red curtain aside from before the organ, 
and — he couldn't believe his eyes, though he knew exactly 
what to expect — there was Doll in the arms of her lover, in 
the arms of a foreign lover who had been the cause of her 
summary departure from Dresden and who had followed 
her here. 

Stephen was in a towering rage. He didn't know who 
he was most angry with — Doll or the man who had used 
his occupation here as a cloak for beguiling the wretched 
girl who was cowering in his arms. He stood before the 
guilty pair white and stern, with flaming eyes; he could 
not trust himself for a moment to speak. He could only 
stand with his hand upraised, and look at them with hot 
anger in his eyes. Doll gave a little scream, and fell in a 
heap on the ground, covering her guilty face with her 
hands, but Briinning leapt to his feet. 

" It was hardly worth your while to play eavesdropper," 
he said angrily. 

Stephen waved his hand impatiently, as if putting the 
insulting words aside as unworthy of notice. 

*' Do you know where you are? " he said hoarsely. He 
could hardly find words to speak. 
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" Oh yes, I know where I am," the other said hotly. " I 
have as much right to be here as you have. I am not 
answerable to you for my actions." 

" No/* said Stephen quietly. He was so glad that he 
could speak quietly, that he could control himself; he 
wanted to take this big German fellow by the throat, by 
the shoulders, he wasn't particular which, and turn him out 
of the church; it was as much as he could do to keep his 
fingers off him. " No, you are not answerable to me; you 
are answerable to my Master." 

Brunning laughed, a coarse, brutal laugh that went 
echoing down the church, and round the church in quite a 
ghostly fashion. 

"Keep that for your sermon to-morrow," he said. 
" Don't waste your preaching on me." 

" You will not be here to hear it to-morrow." Stephen 
said sternly. " You will never enter this church again 
except as a stranger. " You will never touch that organ 
again." 

" We'll see about that," Brunning said with something 
that sounded very like an oath. " I am not your servant 
to dismiss in this fashion." 

" No; I am glad you are not my servant. The church 
is left in my charge, and I am answerable for it. While I 
am here you will ouly enter it as a stranger." 

" We shall see," said the other, buttoning up his 
coat with an air of insolent indifference. " We shall see 
to-morrow who's master here." 

"What I have said I mean," Stephen said sternly; and 
then, before the other could prevent him, he had passed 
behind the curtain and locked the organ, putting the key 
in his pocket. 

" What do you mean by that? " Brunning demanded 
savagely, but his face had gone quite pale. 

" What I have already said. Your occupation here is 
over. You will never touch that organ again." 
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" How will you do without me? It is very fine to talk. 
How will you get on to-morrow without me? How about 
the anthem?" 

"There will be no anthem." 

Then he knew that Stephen was in earnest, and his 
countenance changed. 

"Good God! Dash wood, you will never do this 
thing? " 

" I will most certainly do it." 

" But think — think if it gets known — what a disgrace it 
will be! It will be the ruin of me! " 

" You should have thought of that before," Stephen 
said. 

He had no pity for the man. His face was set as stern 
as a flint against any appeal he might make. It was not 
his house he had outraged. 

" How should I think of it? " said the other. " It is 
all very well for you to preach. You have been tempted 
in your time like the rest. Who hasn't? For all your 
sanctified airs, there has been a woman somewhere in your 
life. I don't know that there isn't a woman now " 

"Stop!" Stephen cried, standing before him with his 
white, stony face, whiter and stonier with that railing 
accusation. " This is not a place to make such charges. 
If you have anything further to say to me, you must say 
it elsewhere." 

" I didn't make any charge," Briinning said almost 
humbly. " I only meant that where there is a woman in 
the case a man is not always master of his actions." 

Like the old Adam, he defended himself with the old, 
old plea, "The woman tempted me." 

The woman, who had been sobbing in a miserable little 
heap on the floor, got up and stood scarlet and shrinking 
before Stephen. A beautiful dishevelled Doll, with down- 
cast eyes and scarlet cheeks. 
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" It wafc my fault, Mr. Dash wood. I had known him 
before to-day, and I loved him; I have loved him for — for 
years, and he came here for my sake. Oh, you must not 
condemn him! Put yourself in his place. Think of the 
woman you love — I am sure there is a woman you love 
dearly — and what you would do and risk for her sake. Oh, 
think of her, and be generous! " 

Stephen flushed up under his white skin in a most ridic- 
ulous manner, but his lips were hard and set. Doll had 
moved him by her appeal, but she had not moved him to 
spare her lover. 

" If I loved a woman," Stephen said coldly, " I should 
have guarded her honor more than my own." 

Doll turned away with a sob. 

"Think it over, Dash wood," Briinning said humbly; 
" think it over to-night, and let me see you in the morning. 
Consider the provocation I have had" — and he glanced at 
the girl weeping beside him like another Eve — " think of 
my position in this place. For God's sake think it over." 

He went out of the church, and took Doll with him, and 
Stephen put out the gas, and followed them down the 
aisle. He forgot all about that wretched mistletoe on the 
lectern. He locked the church door, and put the key in 
his pocket. As he came down the churchyard path, he 
noticed that the moon had risen, and by her light he saw 
the two sad figures of the man and woman who had dese- 
crated the church going down the hill before him. Some- 
thing in the woman's drooping attitude reminded Stephen 
of Milton's touching picture — of that earlier Eve, with 
wandering steps and slow, from that other Eden taking her 
melancholy way. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

OH, THE PITY OF IT! 

When Stephen woke up the next morning he thought 
the events of the previous night were all a dream — a bad 
dream. 

He had to wake pretty early, being Christmas Day, and 
there was a celebration at eight o'clock, and he had to 
dress in the dark. As he dressed, he thought over what 
had happened the night before. He couldn't believe that 
he had turned Carl B running out of the church. He 
didn't give himself credit for so much moral courage. He 
had to feel in his pocket for the key of the organ before he 
could be quite sure that it was not only a dream. 

There was no doubt about the keys — the key of the 
organ and the key of the church; they were both there. 
He quite shivered when his hands touched them. He 
didn't know how he was going to get through to-day's 
service, of all the services of the year, without the organ- 
ist; he didn't know what his Eector would say to his 
dismissing him in so summary a manner. 

He had a dim idea that the parish would be up in arms; 
that everybody would reflect upon him for giving publicity 
to a scandal that could not fail to bring discredit on the 
Church. 

He even began to think that perhaps he ought to have 
hushed it up, after all. If it were once known it would 
ruin the reputations of two people, one of them Mary 
Grove's sister. For Mary's sake, if for no other reason, he 
told himself, he ought to hush it up. 

With these pleasant reflections in his mind he hurried 
up to the church for the early service. The Christmas 
bells were in his ears all the way, telling of " Peace on 
earth, good will to men," and he was hurrying along as 
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fast as his legs could carry him to take signal vengeance 
on two weak, erring fellow-creatures, and to set all the 
parish by the ears. 

He remembered, as he swung along at a great pace — he 
was trying to get away from those unpleasant thoughts — 
the lesson that his own weakness and failures had taught 
him, to be charitable to the faults of others. He had al- 
most persuaded himself that he had acted hastily the night 
before; he had almost decided that it was not his place to 
judge his fellow-men, that Carl Briinning had another 
Master to whom he was answerable, when he reached the 
church. 

Quickly as he had walked up the hill he was late when 
he reached the church door, and he had only time to slip 
on his surplice and take his place within the Communion- 
rails. He hadn't a moment to spare. 

When he came into the vestry after the service Carl 
Brunning was already there awaiting him. 

" Well," he said eagerly, when Stephen came in, " have 
you thought it over? " 

Something in the man's confident attitude jarred upon 
him. Brunning was not the least sorry or ashamed; he 
was only angry with himself because he was found out. 
It was all the fault of that worn-out old lock on the church 
door. It was to blame, not he — oh no, not he! 

He didn't say all this, but Stephen read it in his face, as 
he came straight from his Master's presence, with the 
mysterious food of that High Feast still within his lips; he 
saw things more clearly now than when he was coming up 
the hill. If Brunning had met him coming into the church 
with all those doubts in his mind, he might have had a 
chance. He wasn't addressing a fellow-man now; he was 
addressing a priest fresh from the altar. 

" Yes," Stephen said gravely; "I have thought it over." 

" And you have brought back the key? " 
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He was so confident; his tone was assured, and his face 
was calm and smiling. 

" No; I have not brought the key. I have not changed 
my mind " 

" You don't mean " the other interrupted, flushing 

darkly and raising his voice. 

"Hush! this is no place for disputing. If you have 
anything further to say to me, you must say it elsewhere; " 
and Stephen began divesting himself of his hood and 
stole. 

" What I have got to say I shall say here," Brunning 
began in a blustering way, and then something in Stephen's 
set white face stopped him, and he changed his tone. 

" You don't know what harm this will do me, Dash- 
wood," he said more humbly; " it will be my ruin." 

" I am very sorry," Stephen said; " but I have no alter- 
native. I should be failing in my duty if I were to do other 
than I have done." 

"Tush!" Brunning cried impatiently. "You are a 
man, not a saint, Dash wood. You have been tempted 
yourself some time. Don't tell me that you have never 
been tempted. It isn't everybody that's got your cold tem- 
perament; it isn't every man that can resist " 

He would have said more, but Stephen stopped him. 

" This is no place for justifying your sin," Stephen said 
severely. " There is no justification for it — no excuse. 
Nothing that you can say will alter my decision. I would 
overlook it if I could. I would shut my eyes to it if I dared; 
but I dare not! I know all — all — everything!" 

Carl Brunning turned pale to the lips, and he muttered 
an oath between his teeth. 

"Curse you!" he said, turning away with a scowl on 
his white face; "curse you and your morality! When you 
are in extremity yourself, may you have the same mercy 
shown to you — the same, and no more! " 
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He flung out of the vestry, and slammed the door to 
after him, and the sullen echo went reverberating round 
the empty church like a malediction. 

Stephen had no appetite for his breakfast; but he went 
back and drank a hasty cup of tea. He had to see Mary 
Grove after and explain matters to her, and he wanted all 
the strength that a cup of tea could give him. 

It didn't give him much. He went into an inner room 
when he had swallowed it, and he knelt down on that 
worn bit of carpet beside the bed for a few seconds before 
he went out, and when he rose up his face was calm, and 
that weak quiver about his lips was still. 

As he arose from his knees there was a knock at the door 
of the outer room — his sitting-room — and before he could 
say " Come in," the door opened, and a lady came in. 

It was Doll. 

" Oh! " she said eagerly, " I am in time. You have not 
told Mary?" 

"No; I have not seen your sister since last night." 
Stephen said coldly. "I was now going over to the 
Rectory." 

" You will not go now," she said, placing herself before 
him; "you will not tell Mary-gold! She will never see 
me again if you tell her; she will cast me off. She will 
have nothing to do with a sister who has disgraced herself. 
Oh, you don't know how proud Mary-gold is! She would 
never be able to bear the shame of it if it were known. 
Consider her, if you will not consider me, and — and think 
of my mother!" 

Stephen had never seen Doll so agitated before. Her 
eyes were red with weeping, and her face was pale and 
haggard, as if she had spent a sleepless night. He couldn't 
help being sorry for her. 

" I shall not tell her more than I am compelled," he 
said in a voice he tried to keep steady; "but I shall 
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have to explain to her why I have sent that — that man 
away." 

He could not trust himself to utter the name of Doll's 
lover. 

" You need not tell her the reason; you need not tell 
any one the reason. What right have they to know? " she 
said, with a sudden passion and defiance in her voice. 

" There will be questions asked, and— and the truth 
must come out. I do not see how it is to be prevented/' 

"You must prevent it!" Doll cried passionately; " have 
you no pity on me? Think what it will be to me to have 
it known — it will ruin me! Lady Camilla will never let 
me enter the Court again; no woman will ever let me teach 
her children. Everybody will turn their back upon me. 
Oh, you don't know how hard women are upon each other! 
For Mary's sake, for my mother's sake, you must not let it 
be known!" 

Stephen was moved by her genuine distress. He was 
very sorry for her, he went so far as to pity her; but he 
shook his head. He didn't see at all how he could help 
her. If he sent Carl Brunning away in this summary 
fashion he would have to explain. Some explanation 
would have to be given, and what could he say? 

" You should have thought of all this before," he 
said, with a grave pity in his voice that hurt her more 
than scorn. 

He was speaking to a sinner — a beautiful, weeping Mag- 
dalene, but his voice was hard and cold. He was moved 
by her shame and distress, by her miserable eyes and the 
droop of her pretty mouth, but his resolution was 
unshaken. 

Had she clung to him with other words on her lips, had 
she expressed any sorrow for her sin, he might even yet 
have relented. But she was not sorry; she was only sorry 
that she was found out. 
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"Oh, you don't know what love is!" she sobbed. "I 
was mad, I suppose — mad, infatuated! I am not the only 
woman who has not stopped to think " 

" You have been warned," he said severely. " You had 
no excuse. You knew quite well — you knew months ago 
—that this man was married; that he had left his wife and 
family in Germany and followed you here. You knew it # 
when you were sent away!" 

" If I had been warned a thousand times it would have 
been all the same! " Doll said passionately. " I loved him 
— and — and if he were to come to me again to-day I would 
sacrifice all — everything, and I would go with him to the 
world's end! " 

After this there was nothing more to be said, and 
Stephen went out and left the wretched girl to recover 
herself. He was dreadfully shocked, as he ought to have 
been, but he could not help pitying Doll dreadfully. 

He was sorry in his heart for her, however much his 
judgment might condemn her. He had never heard a 
woman make such a shameful confession before. It really 
was love, or something very like it. 



Mary Grove saw directly Stephen came in that there was 
something wrong. She left the children at breakfast and 
followed him into the library. There was no fire, and the 
familiar room looked chill and desolate on this Christmas 
morning. 

The Rector's empty chair stood before his writing-table 
but his papers and letters and little pile of sermons had 
been cleared away. Stephen went over to the table and 
put his hand on the back of the empty chair. He was 
sure he was doing right, but the contact with the friendly 
chair reassured him. 

"What is it?" Mary Grove asked anxiously. "Have 
you had bad news from " 
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She was always thinking of the absent ones, and her 
mind flew to them when she saw that cloud on Stephen's 
face. 

"No, no," he said, interrupting her. " Thank God! it 
is not about Mrs. Banister. Something has happened in 
the church." 

" It is about Doll!" Mary Grove said quickly. 

" Yes, it is about Doll. It was last night. I have taken 
away the key of the organ, and — and I have told Briinning 
he is never to set foot in the church again except as a 
stranger." 

Mary Grove did not faint or fall, but she turned white, 
white to the lips, and her hands dropped to her side. 
Stephen put her into the Rector's chair, but he still kept 
his hand on the back. He could not have said what he 
did without its friendly support. 

" What will you do? " she said faintly. 

" We must do without him. There will be no anthem 
to-day, of course, and no music. The worst will be the 
explanations." 

"Will explanations be needed?" Mary Grove said, 
looking him in the face with her clear, truthful eyes. 
" Everybody will know you had reasons— sufficient reasons 
for sending him away." 

"I cannot help it if they do not. lam not answerable 
to the congregation," he said, with some dignity. 

Dignity was such an entirely new feature in the curate 
of St. Michael's, that Mary looked at him with a vague sort 
of wonder. 

" Was he really a champion, after all, and what had he 
done with Doll?" 

" No," she said, with a little break in her voice and her 
white smile. "They will trust you; they will know you 
could not do otherwise." 

"Wait," he said, with something like a groan; "I have 
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not told you all. There will be a grave scandal; it will be 
on every tongue — I don't see how it is to be prevented — 
and your sister's name will be mixed up in it." 

Mary Grove flushed scarlet, and her eyes were hard and 
cold. 

"Doll has been warned," she said bitterly; " she has 
brought it all on herself. I have no pity for her." 

Stephen did not tell her that he had left Doll weeping 
in his room, and that she had boasted that she would follow 
the man she loved to the other end of the world if he whistled 
to her. 

Perhaps she had followed him even now; she had not 
waited for him to whistle. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

VOX POPULI. 

Stephen's troubles were not over yet; the day had to be 
got over. 

The church was crowded; every seat was filled on this 
bright Christmas morning. A rumor had gone out that 
the anthem would surpass anything ever heard at Thorpe, 
Lady Camilla was there with her guest, gracious, affable 
and expectant, and everybody in Thorpe —that is, all the 
female world — was watching her like a cat watches a 
mouse, and taking mental notes of the latest fashions. 

At the first note of the Psalms — rather a quavering, uncer- 
tain note — Lady Camilla looked sharply up, and everybody 
in the church felt it incumbent to look up too. Mary Grove 
was playing the organ, and Lady Camilla's fine ear had 
detected the difference in the touch at the first note. 

She played uncommonly well after that first note was 
struck, but the choir was sullen and wouldn't sing, and 
there was no anthem. 
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There was widespread consternation after the service 
was over, when the rumor went round that the organist 
had been dismissed, and then all sorts of reports began to 
be circulated. 

Carl Briiuning never came near the church all day; but 
after the morning service he walked up to the Court, and 
gave his version of the affair that had led to his dismissal 
to Lady Camilla. 

Her ladyship laughed at it; she always laughed at things 
that happened to other people. The world was made for 
her amusement; but before she sat down to dinner she 
wrote a little letter to Doll, and told her that her services 
would not be required at the Court any longer. 

The next day, when Stephen was eating his frugal 
lunch, the cold remains of yesterday's chicken, Lady 
Camilla was announced. 

He was just as silly as other people, and stammered and 
blushed like an idiot in the presence of a great lady. 

Lady Camilla didn't wait to be asked to sit down; she 
threw herself into his solitary arm-chair, and told him to 
go on with his meal while she talked to him. 

"What did you mean by sending Brunning away?" she 
asked. 

Then Stephen blushed in his idiotic way, and mumbled 
something about duty and necessity. 

" Oh, I know very well what it was all about," her 
ladyship said with a laugh. "Brunning has told me; it 
was about a woman. Of course it was about a woman! 
But there was no need to send the man away." 

It shocked Stephen to hear her speak so lightly. 

"I don't think you know all the circumstances," he 
stammered. "The — the man was married — a married 
man with a family. His wife and children are already on 
the way to join him." 

Lady Camilla laughed. 
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"Oh, is that all? You don't mean that there is no 
other reason ?" 

" It is quite a sufficient reason. It would be countenanc- 
ing immorality to look over such a thing/' Stephen said 
gravely. "Had it happened anywhere but in the church 
I might have hesitated; but I had no alternative." 

" I think you have acted very hastily," Lady Camilla 
said, shrugging her shoulders. " I think you ought to 
have considered Mr. Banister and his sick wife, and the 
scandal it will make in the parish. It would have been 
much wiser, and I'm not sure that it would not have been 
more Christian, to have hushed it up." 

" I did what I believed to be my duty," Stephen said 
very gravely. " If — if you knew all, you would under- 
stand that it would be impossible to hush it up." 

" I know everything. Brunning has told me all. He has 
kept nothing back. He was not to blame; it was the girl 
that tempted him. You knew what the girl was, and it 
was you who asked her to join the choir. You should 
consider this. It was you who threw temptation in his 
way." 

Stephen remembered that it was Brunning who had 
asked him to get Doll to join the choir, but he was silent. 
What was the use of telling Lady Camilla that old story of 
Doll being sent away from Dresden in disgrace on his 
account? 

Lady Camilla mistook his silence. She thought she had 
gained a point. 

" It isn't practising what you preach, Mr. Dashwood," 
she went on, moved out of her habitual languor and indif- 
ference, and speaking quite hotly, " to throw a temptation 
in a man's way and, if he is so weak and human as to be 
unable to resist it, to be down upon him, and make a 
public example of him. Oh, I'm sure this is not 
Christian!" 
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Lady Camilla was very angry. She had no patience 
with Stephen's scruples — his mawkish morality, she called 
it; she didn't mince matters — she called it mawkish, and 
she threatened to go back and write to his Rector, and tell 
him that he was not a fit person to leave in charge of the 
parish. 

Before she went home she called upon the principal 
churchwarden of St. Michael's, who served the Court with 
groceries; and she gave him to understand that if the 
organist were not reinstated in his place she should with- 
draw her custom. 

Not content with enlisting the interest of the church- 
warden, she paid a round of visits that afternoon, and at 
every one of them she told the tale of the organist's unjust 
dismissal, and Stephen's obstinacy and prejudice. She 
called it prejudice. 

Before the day was over everybody in the parish had 
heard the story — Lady Camilla's version of Brunning's 
story — and had decided that nobody was to blame but 
Doll. 

Of course it was the woman's fault. She was a shame- 
less hussy, every one decided; it was no new thing; had she 
not been sent back from Germany in disgrace? It was the 
curate's own fault; he had nobody to blame but himself. 
He had asked her to join the choir, and he had asked Lady 
Camilla to engage her as governess for her children. 

Everybody in Thorpe had heard of his visits to Well- 
brook Cottage. It was quite clear now what was the at- 
traction that drew him there. He was a rejected lover of 
Doll's, and he was jealous of the organist. 

There had been a coldness, all the members of the choir 
had remarked for a long time, between the curate and 
Herr Brunning, and now it was explained. 

Oh, Dash wood had behaved shamefully! Carl Briin- 
ning was the hero of the hour. The tables quite turned 
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after Lady Camilla's visits. Everybody in Thorpe agreed 
that the curate had behaved very badly, and that Herr 
Brunning had been unjustly treated. 



Before the end of the week all the female members of 
the choir had sent in their resignations. This did not move 
Stephen so much, however, as the attitude the parish — the 
whole town, indeed — took about that wretched Infirmary 
concert. He had thought, considering all things, that it 
would have been put off. After what had happened, Carl 
Brunning would hardly, he expected, court publicity, and 
appear before the town, before the whole county, rather, 
and conduct that miserable concert; but he had mistaken 
his man. 

The occasion was just the opportunity the friends of the 
organist desired for a public ovation. 

The churchwarden, with Lady Camilla's custom in his 
mind, had implored Stephen, in vain, to reconsider his 
hasty judgment, but Stephen had remained firm, and the 
grocer had gone over to the enemy. He had written off at 
once to the Rector, and complained that the curate was 
upsetting the parish. Stephen hadn't a single friend in 
the place to back him up but Mary Grove. Even the 
Baroness Eberlein had deserted him. 

She called three times in one day at his lodgings to see 
him — once when Lady Camilla was with him, and on the 
other occasions when he was out; and she had gone away 
in a rage, declaring that he had refused her admission. 

She wrote to him when she got back to the Hermi- 
tage: 

"You have acted very foolishly. Everybody is crying 
out about your rashness and folly. There was no need to 
send Carl away. It. was the girl's fault, not his; she 
would have enticed any man — she would have enticed you 
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People are already saying that she has, and that what you 
have done you have done from pure spite and jeal- 
ousy. 

" I don't know what to think. I thought your heart 
was here. 

" When are you coming again — ever? 

" Leena. ,# 

Stephen was angry, too — angry and disgusted. He had 
no patience with Lady Camilla, and with the silly people 
of Thorpe who were always ready to follow her lead, and, 
last of all, he was angry with the Baroness. It was she 
who had spurred him on; it was she who had told him all 
about that German scandal, when Doll was sent away from 
Dresden, and the music-master was called upon to resign 
his post. She had told him all about that chapter in 
Doll's history, and the wife and children Brunning had 
left behind; and now, when he had acted upon her infor- 
mation, she turned against him like the rest. 

He wrote his letter to the Rector — it gave him some 
comfort writing that letter — and when he had written it 
he took it over to the Rectory to see if Mary had a line to 
enclose in it, or if there were any messages to send about 
the children. 

Mary had just heard from Mr. Banister, and the 
accounts he gave of his wife were very sad. She had 
failed visibly lately; her cough was more troublesome, and 
she was weaker. There was not a day, he wrote, in that 
lovely climate when she could not go out in a chair to 
enjoy the unbroken sunshine and the balmy air, but she 
had grown weaker day by day. She was always yearning 
for the dear faces that were never for one moment absent 
from her memory. For the first time she had not en- 
closed a line to the children, she was too weak to write, 
and could only dot kisses on the paper for the dear lips 
she would never press again. 
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Stephen was so moved by this letter of poor Banister's 
that he hadn't the heart to tell Mary his troubles. He 
couldn't mention that shameful subject in the presence of 
this sacred sorrow of pure women and innocent children. 

He was going away with what he had come to say un- 
said, when Mary followed him out into the hall. There 
was a dim light burning in the hall, and he could see that 
she was looking pale and anxious. 

"I thought you might have something to — tell me 
about Doll," she said, with a little break in her voice. 

"I have heard nothing about her," Stephen said 
guiltily. 

He could not tell her that everybody said it was Doll's 
fault; that they had all condemned her, and made a hero 
of her lover. 

" Lady Camilla has sent her away." 

" Ah! I expected she would," he said. 

" She could do no other," Mary said, with a shiver. 
"Oh, I don't know what Doll will do! I dare not 
reproach her, she would do something desperate; there is 
no knowing what she might do. She has no control over 
herself; she is like poor papa. I am sure she will not stay 
here after this. If — if anything happens, I shall have to 
go home " 

" Whatever happens, I don't think you can leave here," 
Stephen said, and then he went away feeling more guilty 
than ever. 

His hasty action had brought this trouble on Mary 
Grove, and if it took her away from her charge here, what 
trouble it would bring on the dear people he was so 
anxious to serve! He thought it all out over and over 
again; he couldn't get the miserable subject out of his 
mind; do what he would to get rid of it, it invariably came 
uppermost. He even thought about it as he stood bare- 
headed in the winter sleet beside Betty Broome's grave, 
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and the first ray of comfort he got out of it came to him 
there. He was in doubt no longer, as he turned away 
from that open grave, whether he had done right or 
wrong. If he had to go through that night over again, 
he told himself, he should do exactly what he had done. 

The Infirmary concert that had exercised the minds of 
the people of Thorpe for so long took place on the night 
of Betty Broome's funeral. 

Stephen did not propose to put in an appearance, though 
he had a couple of tickets stuck in the glass over his man- 
telpiece, for which he had paid ten shillings. He had in- 
tended to send one to Mary when he bought two tickets, but, 
instead of sending it to the Rectory, he tore it up and 
threw the bits in the fire. 

He went out after tea to visit some sick people, and he 
had to pass the door of the town-hall, where the concert 
was held. The people were pouring in, he saw; the crowd 
before the door of the gallery was so thick that, when he 
got in the middle of it, he couldn't get out again, and 
willy or nilly it bore him with it to the turnstile. There 
was nothing to be. done but to pay his shilling, and to go 
in with the rest; and perhaps he was not altogether . 
unwilling. 

He could not be seen or identified, at any rate, in that 
sea of faces beneath the roof, and he could see everything 
that was going on in the room beneath. 

The great hall was crowded to the doors; he had never 
seen it so filled before, not even at a missionary meeting, 
where all the seats were free. There was something 
stronger than an interest in foreign missions that had 
drawn all these people here. Perhaps it was their zeal for 
the Infirmary. Stephen knew quite well what the people 
had come for; he didn't deceive himself for a moment 
about the Infirmary. 

It was an indignation meeting tp show their sympathy 
with the man he had turned out of the church. 
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Herr Brftnning was not on the platform; he did not ar- 
rive until the concert had commenced, until the first part 
of the programme was nearly over. Stephen began to 
think he was not coming at all, that at the last moment 
his courage had failed him. 

Other people may have thought the same, for there was 
a good deal of whispering in the reserved seats in the body 
of the hall, and there was a craning of necks at every fresh 
arrival. Stephen thought he had come once when there 
was unusual excitement, and an audible murmur ran round 
the room and drowned the words of the song that some- 
one was singing. 

It was the arrival of Lady Camilla's guests, the distin- 
guished visitors who were staying at the Court, but Lady 
Camilla was not among them. Stephen hadn't time to 
wonder whether she, too, had thought better of it, when 
there was a distinct buzz in the room below, an awe- 
stricken murmur, and craning his neck above the heads of 
the people before him, he saw her ladyship sailing up the 
room on the arm of Carl Brunning. 

Stephen was so idiotic, he gave a little gasp, and the 
great room and the crowd seemed to go round, and the 
song was finished, and in the midst of a sudden breathless 
silence Brunning led Lady Camilla up to the piano, and 
with his fiddle in his hand faced the audience. His face 
was very pale, Stephen saw, pale and anxious. He couldn't 
keep the anxiety out his face. Stephen was almost sorry 
for him as he stood there facing the crowd, white to his 
lips. 

He had not to be sorry long. 

Without any preliminary buzz, or hum, or murmur, the 
cheering burst into a roar. It sounded like a sudden 
thunder to Stephen standing up there. Again and again 
it rose, cheer after cheer, a deafening senseless roar, and 
the pale face on the platform facing the crowd flushed, 
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and the lips seemed to quiver, and the man threw back his 
head and drew the bow across his fiddle. 

It was no use his tuning up; it wasn't the fiddle the 
crowd wanted to hear. Three times he essayed to begin, 
and three times he was stopped by the mad senseless cheer- 
ing, and he could do nothing but bow and wait. 

It was a distinct ovation. 

He might have done something heroic, this man that an 
English well-dressed crowd delighted to honor. He ought 
certainly to have done something noble. 

Stephen turned away giddy and sick. "What was the 
use of his preaching to these people?" he asked himself, 
and the sea of excited upturned faces, piled and heaped up 
beneath, seemed to swim before him as he groped his way 
out through the crowd. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

A NEW ARRIVAL. 

There could be no doubt about the attitude the people 
of Thorpe Regis took in this " squabble " — they termed it 
a squabble — between the curate-m-charge and the organist 
he had so summarily dismissed. 

They had pronounced their verdict. 

Their decision was unequivocal and final. Herr Briin- 
ning came over to Stephen's lodgings early the next day in 
the first flush of his triumph. 

"Well," he said, when he came in with a confident 
bearing and the light of the recent triumph in his eyes, 
"well, and what is your opinion now? " 

He asked the question in a defiant, confident tone, as if 
Stephen were a shuttle-cock blown about by the breath of 
popular clamor. 
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"My opinion, or ray decision rather, is unaltered," 
Stephen said stiffly. 

"What! after last night?" 

" The applause of last night has nothing to do with me. 
It would not influence me a feather weight if it were the 
applause of the whole world." 

"This is sheer madness!" Brunning said impatiently. 
"The whole town is on my side; the whole town and 
county have decided this mawkish question of morality 
you haye made such a stir about in my favor. They have 
taken it out of your hands; you have no alternative but to 
give in and own yourself beaten." 

It was Stephen's turn to flush now. If he had been a 
muscular Christian of the advanced school he would have 
taken the fellow by the collar and kicked him downstairs. 
The stairs were handy, just outside the door, but Stephen 
made no attempt to kick him down them. 

" I have told you already," he said, with some dignity, 
"that my decision is final; nothing that the parish may 
say or do can influence it. You are of course at liberty to 
stay here with — with your wife and family, when they ar- 
rive; they will be here to-day." He absently touched a 
letter that lay open on the table before him as he spoke. 
" I have nothing to do with your professionatengagements, 
but you will never again play the organ in the parish 
church." 

Carl Brunning did not seem to hear the end of the 
sentence. 

" What do you mean by my wife and family being here?" 
he said hoarsely, and his face flushed darkly as he spoke. 

"Your wife, whom it appears you have deserted, has 
written to me— at least, to the Rector of the parish, and 
the letter has fallen into my hands— and has asked for 
your address, and that some place may be provided for her 
and her children — her three poor little children; one has 
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been ill on the journey, seriously ill, which has delayed 
her, or she would have been here before. You can read 
the letter if you like." 

Briinning snatched the letter from him and ran his eye 
eagerly over it. 

He was not the least like the man who had stood on the 
platform last night as he stood there reading his wife's 
letter. 

He read it eagerly, and the angry flush on his face faded 
as he read it, and Stephen, who was watching him, thought 
he saw his lip quiver. 

" Poor little Carl! " he said, and there were real tears in 
his eyes when he gave the letter back to Stephen. 

" What will you do?" Stephen asked. 

He was beginning to be sorry for him; he was always 
sorry for people when they began to be sorry for them- 
selves. 

" God knows! " 

And then, without any warning, Carl Briinning burst 
into tears. 

He broke down so suddenly and unexpectedly that 
Stephen was moved in spite of himself. He would have 
done anything to help him at this moment if he could; he 
would almost have given him the key of the organ. 

" You must get some place ready for them," Stephen 
said presently; "if I could do anything I should be glad. 
They may be here soon, and the little boy is sick " 

"What can I do with them?" Briinning interrupted 
impatiently; "what can I do with a woman who cannot 
speak a word of English, and a little sick child — and the 
rest? Poor little Carl! he is the youngest and the best. 
He has blue eyes like an angel, and — and he is very sick." 

His voice quivered and broke when he spoke of the little 
child who was ill. 

" You must do something at once," Stephen said kindly. 
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" Perhaps the Baroness Eberlein would help you to find a 
place for them." 

"Ah, yes, Leena might help me!" he said, brightening 
up. " I will go and see her, and then I will come back 
again. You will not do anything — you will not mention 
the contents of that letter till I come back?" he said. 

" No, certainly not, if you don't wish it," Stephen prom- 
ised readily. 

Brunning dried his eyes, and dragged his big, slouching 
foreign-looking hat over his face and went out, and Ste- 
phen, looking after him as he went down the street, with 
his defiant air, trying to straighten himself, thought he 
looked exactly like a man who was catching at a straw. 

He never came back. 

Stephen waited in for him all the morning, but he did 
not return as he had promised. 

Long after dusk, when his visiting for the day was over 
and he was sitting at his late tea, a fly drove up to the 
door of the curate's lodgings. He knew, when he heard 
the wheels of the fly outside, what it meant, and he jumped 
up and left his tea, and ran downstairs. 

There were a woman and some children in the fly, and 
some luggage on the top. In the half-light from the open 
door Stephen could see that it was a tired, sickly-looking 
woman in a shabby dress of some foreign make, and that she 
had a little sick child on her lap, who was moaning pite- 
ously. 

The woman couldn't speak a word of English, but she 
had the address written down on an envelope, which she 
reached out to Stephen when he came to the window. 

He explained the situation to her in English, of which 
she didn't understand a word, and he told the driver to 
take her to Herr Brunning's rooms, near the church. He 
nodded kindly to the children, who, he thought, looked 
pale and famished; and he put up the window, and he 
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stood looking after the fly, wondering what sort of a re- 
ception they would have. 

He had gone back to his tea, but he hadn't much appe- 
tite for it. He was thinking how worn-out that poor 
woman looked, and of the little, cold, hungry children, 
who had taken such a long journey at this time in the 
year; he was sure they had been steerage passengers; he 
was picturing the toil and privations of such a journey, and 
thinking how glad they must be to come to the end of it, 
when the fly came back and stopped under his window. 

He went downstairs again, but he did not go quite so 
readily. He had a presentiment that something was 
wrong. 

Herr Brunning had left his rooms that very day, the 
driver of the fly explained, and the woman of the house re- 
fused to take the lady and the children in. 

Stephen had to explain matters to the poor creature in 
the fly as best he could. She couldn't understand a word he 
said; she could only give him her paper out of the win- 
dow again, and point to the sick child on her lap, and 
wipe her eyes. She had begun to see that something 
was wrong. 

Stephen was at his wits' end. He would have given any- 
thing to have carried the children and the tired-looking 
mother upstairs, and warmed them before his fire, and com- 
forted them with hot tea and toast. He had some toast 
made ready; but what should he do with them after? He 
could not turn them into the street on this winter night. 
The snow was nearly a foot thick on the ground, and a 
nasty sleet was falling. If he once took them in he would 
have to keep them. 

People would say it was his wife and his children, like 
they had said the woman and baby, and the birdcage tied 
up in a pocket-handkerchief, and the cat struggling to get 
out of the basket, in whose company he had made bis 
first appearance in Thorpe, were his belongings. 
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It was useless trying to explain anything to the poor 
woman inside, and the driver of the cab was getting im- 
patient. The children had collected their miscellaneous 
bundles, and were eager to get out, but Stephen held the 
door in his hand. They had finished their long journey, 
and they were cold and tired — oh, so tired! 

The elder boy put down his bundle sullenly, and the girl 
began to cry. Something must be done. They must be 
lodged somewhere for to-night — lodged and fed and 
warmed. He shivered as he stood there in the snow and 
sleet, and he had just had a lovely tea. 

A bright thought struck Stephen as he stood holding the 
handle of the fly door — why not try the Baroness Eberlein? 
She knew their father. She had brought him here, and 
she knew all about the wife and children; surely she would 
give them lodging for the night. He told the flyman to 
drive to the Baroness's, and he jumped on the box beside 
him. He had an idea that it would be no use sending them 
unless he went himself. He had not been to the Hermit- 
age since that night when the Baroness had frightened him 
out of his wits. He had never dared even to meet her 
eyes in the church since. He was such a dreadful des- 
picable coward that he had been afraid to trust himself 
alone in her presence. He was not afraid now as he drove 
up on the box of the fly with that woman and the babies 
inside. He felt strong and brave, but he would have to 
dissimulate. For the sake of those poor things inside he 
would have to dissimulate. 

He left them sitting in the fly, and he went up to the 
house to pave the way. His heart almost failed him as he 
passed through the dark entry and remembered what — 
what might have happened. 

It made him quite shiver to think of it. He knocked 
timidly at the door, not at all his usual confident knock, 
and B£b6e opened it. There was no light in the passage. 
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bat he could see it was B6bee; he could just catch the 
ridiculous outline of her absurd frock, and her pale, tow- 
colored head. 

"Is the Baroness here?" he said hastily. " Brunning's 
wife and children have come, and there is no place for them 
to go, and one of the little ones is sick." 

B6bee gave a little cry and ran down the passage before 
him. 

He had no alternative but to follow her. He knew his 
way very well; it was not the first time he had walked down 
that passage in the dark, but then the Baroness had always 
been by his side. 

"Anna has come!" he heard the girl say, bursting into 
the room. " Anna and the children; and one of them is 
sick! " and then she burst into tears. 

When he came into the room the Baroness had risen 
from her chair by the fire, and B6b6e was standing before 
her weeping and wringing her hands. 

" What is it you say? What have I got to do with 
Anna and the children?" the Baroness said impatiently, 
and then she saw Stephen standing in the doorway. 

" Oh you have found your way at last," she said. "You 
have come to triumph in that poor boy's downfall! " 

" Scarcely that," he said nervously — he wasn't at all 
sure what a reception he should have when she knew his 
errand; " I — I have come to ask you what is to be done 
with his poor wife and children. They are out here in a 
fly; they have been travelling for days, the poor little chil- 
dren are cold and tired, and one of them, the youngest, is 
sick." 

He never knew how he told the story as he did, with 
those allusions to the sufferings of the little innocent chil- 
dren that would have touched any woman's heart. 

"Why have you brought them here?" the Baroness 
asked, with something like an angry gleam coming into 
her yellow eyes. 
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"Where else could I bring them? Her husband has 
gone away from his lodgings, and has left no address, and 
the woman will not take them in; they are in a pitiful 
state; the children are perishing with cold and hunger. I 
thought you would advise with me what had best be done 
with them. I was sure you would not refuse a poor creat- 
ure who cannot speak a word of English, and the little 
children, your woman's sympathy and help." 

Stephen had touched the right chord, and he thought 
he saw the yellow eyes soften and fill with tears. 

" Oh, take them in, Leena! do take them in — the poor 
little sick child!" B6bee implored with streaming eyes. 

" It will be for your sake if I do take them in," the Bar- 
oness said, turning to Stephen. 

"For my sake!" he repeated in his agitated voice, with 
something like a sob of relief. " Oh, I was sure you would 
take them in. I was sure you would not turn them away. 
Ood will reward you ! " 

He took both her hands in his in his agitation, and he 
pressed them as he had never pressed them before, and then 
he followed B6bee out to the fly, which had been waiting 
all this time at the garden-gate. 

Fast as he walked down through the slippery path, from 
which the snow had been recently swept, B6b6e had reached 
the gate before him, and had plunged into the fly, and 
was devouring the foreign woman and the children 
with kisses, and pouring out a stream of unintelligible 
greeting. 

" Oh, Anna, Anna! " was all that Stephen could catch 
or understand of a babel of guttural sounds, intermingled 
with sobs and weeping. He didn't know how he got the 
two children out of the fly, and bore them in triumph up 
the garden path, leaving the women to follow behind with 
the sick baby. 

He brought the little things into the room where the 
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Baroness was waiting; he brought them in, one in either 
hand 9 and gravely presented them to her, and she took 
them from him and kissed them, calling each by its name, 
Gretchen and Paul, and led them over to the fire. And 
then, while she was chafing their little cold hands before 
the fire, the women came in with the sick child. 

The little foreign woman looked as old as the Baroness, 
a lean, meagre, shrivelled little creature with dark rings 
round her eyes, and a white, tired face. 

" Oh, Leena! " she said, and she threw her arms round 
the Baroness and began to sob in her noisy, demonstrative 
foreign way. 

Stephen left the women to get the first greeting over by 
themselves, and he went out to the fly to see about the 
luggage. There was no one to carry it in or to help 
the flyman bring it in, and Stephen had. to carry all the 
bundles up to the house himself, and the driver brought in 
the box. 

It was very littlo luggage for such a party; a small wooden 
box and a lot of miscellaneous bundles. Stephen carried 
them in two or three at a time, and he had to make two 
journeys through the garden to fetch them; one of them 
was a birdcage, he was quite sure, and another was un- 
commonly like a cradle. He got them up at last, box, 
and bundles, and birdcage, and cradle, and then he paid 
the driver. 

When he got back to the room, the two oddest-looking 
little children he had ever seen were standing before the fire 
warming themselves; they had been divested of their outer 
garments and wraps, and as they stood in the firelight in 
their funny German peasant dress, Stephen thought he 
had never seen such odd, elfish little creatures in his life. 
They were dark-skinned and dark-eyed, like their mother, 
and their long unkempt black hair hung round their little 
wobegone, travel-stained faces. 
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They reminded him of the old German woman he had 
seen in the kitchen on the day of his first visit, when he 
had lost his way. 

The old woman was not in the kitchen now; she was 
here in the drawing-room, hanging round the neck of her 
compatriot, and Briinning's wife was clinging to her as if 
she had found an old friend. Stephen could not under- 
stand a word they were saying, hut there was no mistak- 
ing the ring of love and friendship and welcome in their 
harsh guttural voices. One can never mistake the true 
ring when one hears it. 

Bcb6e was sobbing over the baby " mein engel," as she 
called it, which she had in her lap. It really looked like 
an angel, with its blue eyes, and its flaxen hair, and its 
tiny white smile as it smiled up into Bebee's face. 

Stephen felt very much de trop as he stood there among 
the weeping women and the children, and he remembered 
that he had a service at the church and that the bell was 
ringing. 

" I must go," he said, hurrying over to the Baroness to 
say good-night. " I had forgotten it was New Year's 
Eve, and that there is a service at the church. I will 
come again, if I may, to-morrow." 

He went out and left her sitting there with little 
Gretchen between her knees, warming her small blue 
numbed fingers at the blazing fire. 

He went out under the stars of the winter sky and 
thanked God that among His gracious universal gifts was 
that unfailing gift of woman's love for little children. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

NEW YEAR'S EVE. 

Mary Grove was not at church. 

Stephen looked over to the Eectory pew several times 
during the service. There were not a great many people 
present at this last service of the year. 

Stephen remembered the sea of faces he had seen in 
that surging crowd he had fought his way through last 
night at the scene of Herr Brunning's triumph, as he 
looked round at the mere handful of people who had 
gathered here in the closing hours of the year. After all 
the mercies and the deliverances of the year, there was only 
this small company who had returned to give thanks. 

After the service he went over to the Eectory to see 
Mary Grove. She had only just come in, and she had not 
yet taken off her things, and her face was flushed, and 
her eyes were red as if she had been weeping. 

" Oh, Mr. Dash wood, have you heard? " she said, when 
Stephen came in. 

" Heard what?" he asked — " about Briinning? " 

"Don't speak of him! "she said passionately. "Oh, 
don't ever mention his hateful name again to me! " 

"We shall not need to mention him again," Stephen 
said with something of pity in his tone — pity and sorrow, 
not anger; " he has done the only thing that remained for 
him to do — he has gone away." 

" Then you have not heard " she said interrupting 

him. 

" Heard what? That his poor wife and his children 
have arrived ? I have only just left them at the Hermit- 
age. The Baroness has taken them in." 

" I know nothing about his wife!" Mary said flushing 
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scarlet. "Don't tell me about her; it is too shameful! 
You haven't heard about Doll?" 

"I have heard nothing about your sister/' Stephen said 
gravely. 

He could see by Mary's agitation that something had 
happened. 

"Oh, how shall I tell you?" she said, throwing her- 
self into a chair and covering her face with her hands. 
"She has gone away — she has gone away with that man!" 

He had never seen Mary Grove so moved before. He 
couldn't recognize the quiet, self-possessed Girton girl in 
this woman abandoning herself to a stormy passion of 
tears. 

"Oh, you may as well know all," she said; "you may 
as well know the depth of humiliation into which we have 
fallen. Doll has not only gone away, but she has taken 
with her everything of value in the house that she could 
lay hands upon! AH my mother's jewellery — it was not 
worth much, but it was all we had left out of the wreck — 
and — and the money that I had put away for another term. 
She has taken it all — everything! She had to break open 
the box to get it; I have the key here. She must have 
been mad, reckless! Oh! to think Doll could do it! " 

How could Stephen comfort her? Not by telling her 
about the woman and the children he had taken up to the 
Hermitage. He made up his mind he would never men- 
tion that woman and the poor little children to Mary. He 
could have bitten his tongue out for having said what he 
had already said about them. 

He had nothing to say to the woman he loved, in the 
way of comfort. He could only stand looking down upon 
her with his eyes full of pity and tenderness. 

" Do you think I ought to stay here? " Mary Grove said 
presently, the hot tears were filling her eyes, and a lump 
had come in her throat. 
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" You mean about your mother? " he said. 

" Yes, something must be done about mother; but I did 
not mean that. I meant, after what has happened, after 
this disgrace that Doll has brought upon us, ought I to 
stay any longer in this house?" 

She looked up at him with her tearful face, white aud 
flushed by turns, and her lips quivering. He would have 
given the world to have taken her in his arms and assured 
her that this shame of her sister's could not affect her; 
that no one would visit the sins of her father or her sister's 
sin on her innocent head. 

" You cannot leave the children," he said, " they were 
left in your charge; whatever happens you cannot give 
them up." 

" You think Mr. Banister would — would wish me to 
stay after — after what has happened? I would not bring 
disgrace on this house for the world!" Her voice was 
hardly steady, and she was blushing divinely. 

" Oh, Mary, what are you saying? " 

He had never called her Mary before, and he had never 
looked at her with such a warm light in his eyes. 

"I did not know," she said with something like a sob, 
" the people here are so cruel and unjust; they have always 
looked upon us with suspicion, and now " 

Here Mary Grove broke down, but Stephen did not wait 
to hear the end of the sentence. 

"And now," he said eagerly, and he took both her 
trembling hands in his — " now, Mary, now, my darling, 
you must give me the right to defend you! " 

He did the most ridiculous thing in the world — a thing 
that has gone out of fashion centuries ago, a thing that no 
man who respects himself would dream of doing. 

He went plump down on his knees before the woman he 
loved. 

Perhaps he was so used to kneeling that it was by force 
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of habit. He was so used to ask for everything he wanted 
in this old-fashioned way, everything he most wanted — 
that his soul yearned for — that it came natural to him to 
go down on his knees before Mary Grove and ask her for 
the great gift he sought. 

He hadn't got very much to say as he knelt there. He 
could kneel for hours beside sick-beds, or in poor houses 
by sorrowful hearths, and pour out petitions for such 
things as men desire and pray for in times of need; but he 
could find but few words to say as he knelt before the 
woman he loved. 

He could only repeat the old, old formula: " I love you! 
I love you!" 

There is so little else to say. 

If one has got a great estate, or a title, or wealth, or po- 
sition, or distinction of any kind, it would be different; but 
men do not enumerate these things, if they happen *o 
possess them, on their knees. Perhaps it would not be 
necessary. 

Stephen had nothing to enumerate. He had nothing 
whatever to say, but, "I love you!" 

Mary Grove was dreadfully ashamed to see him kneeling 
there. The servants might come in at any moment to 
light the lamp, and see him there, and it would be all over 
the parish the next day. The two stories would be told 
together — Doll's flight, and the curate's love-making. 

There is a great difference in women; they are not all 
made on the same lines, for which there is some reason to 
be thankful. 

Doll would never have stopped to think about the serv- 
ants coming in to light the lamp — they were talking in 
the dining-room by the light of a candle Mary had brought 
in from the hall — she would have flung herself into the 
arms of the man she loved, regardless of consequences; 
but Mary was made of different material. 
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"Oh, do get up, Mr. Dash wood !" she entreated in an 
agitated voice, and she got up herself from the couch on 
which she was sitting, and moved away. If the servants 
came in now, they would think he was saying his prayers. 

It was no use kneeling there, so Stephen got up, rather 
shamefaced, but undaunted. 

" You must give me the right to take care of you, Miss 
Grove — Mary," he said in his eager, unblushing confidence. 
" I love you better than all the world — and — and you must 
give me the right to fight all your battles! " 

He had got his arm round her now, and he was so hot 
and eager that, for the moment, Mary forgot about the 
servants, and let her flushed, tearful face nestle in his 
shoulder. 

" Do you really love me, darling? " he whispered in his 
eager, excited way, with his eye aflame and his lips quiver- 
ing. . 

Whatever Mary Qrove said was not audible to any other 
ear than that which was a few inches from her lips; it was 
not intended for any other ear, unless Girton has a differ- 
ent formula for exigencies of this kind; it would not differ 
qualitatively, if quantitatively, from the response made 
through all the ages from Eve downwards to such ap- 
peals. 

* At any rate, Stephen did not withdraw his arm, and the 
servants did not come in to light the lamp, or poke the 
fire, or close the shutters, or do any other kind office, which 
they would have done with cheerful alacrity had they 
known what was going on. 

Lady Camilla came to see him the next day. 

She had heard all about the flight of her protog6, and 
the arrival of the wife and children, and the disappearance 
of Doll. 

She was angry and ashamed and penitent — deeply peni- 
tent. 
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" Will you ever forgive me, Mr. Dash wood?" she said, 
bursting into his room with her two hands outstretched in 
her eager, informal way. 

" I have nothing to forgive/' said the happy curate — he 
was so happy to-day, he was ready to forgive everybody — 
and he took her outstretched hands and put her into his 
solitary easy-chair. 

" Oh, yes, you have! I have been behaving very badly. 
I have set up all the town against you. I was very angry 
with you, and I never stop to consider when I am angry; 
and now I have found out that you were right, and I was 
wrong, and I have come to ask you to forgive me." 

Lady Camilla was not used to eat humble pie, but she 
ate it when necessary, and she ate it with good grace. 

" And what have you done with the woman and her 
children?" she asked presently, when Stephen had for- 
given her. 

" I did the only thing I could do with them," he said. 
" I took them up to the. Baroness Eberlein's, and begged 
her to take them in, to give them shelter at least for a 
night, till something could be done for them." 

" And she — would she have them? " 

" Yes, she consented to take them for the night. They 
were so dreadfully tired and done up; they had been on 
the road for days, and one of the children was sick." 

"Ah yes; very sad, poor things!" Lady Camilla said, 
shrugging her shoulders. " I might have done something 
for them if they had not gone there." 

Lady Camilla refused to recognise the Baroness Eber- 
lein's title; she went so far, indeed, as to throw some doubt 
on her right to use it, and she ignored the lady herself 
altogether. She did not object to foreigners, and adven- 
turers, and she took up all sorts of people — men generally — 
but, as she explained to her friends, "one must draw a 
line somewhere," and she drew the line at the Baroness 
Eberlein. 
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"Where else could they go?" Stephen said. "1 was 
glad to get any one to take them in." 

" You were quite right to take them there; they had a 
claim upon her. But perhaps you do not know. That 
woman who calls herself the Baroness is Briinning's aunt; 
and the girl who wears those ridiculous clothes is his sister. 
I believe she bullies her dreadfully; and there is a poor 
old woman somewhere in the background that she beats; 
people hear her screaming, Fve been told. Eeport says it 
is her mother, or his mother, or somebody's mother." 

All this was a revelation to Stephen. It quite took away 
his breath. 

" I never heard this before," he said, with quite a tre- 
mor in his voice. " I should never have suspected such a 
thing." 

" No," Lady Camilla said with a laugh; " I should think 
not, or you would not have gone there so much. They 
are very funny people, but you are not the only one who 
has been taken in." 

Stephen flushed scarlet; he knew exactly what she meant; 
he was sure that Carl Bruuning had been giving her his 
version of Stephen's visits to the Hermitage. 

Lady Camilla saw his confusion, but she was too gener- 
ous to notice it. She had a fellow feeling for him, per- 
haps; she was always being taken in herself. 

" About that poor woman," she said, " and the little 
children. What is going to be done with them?" 

" I think they are going back. I don't know what else 
can be done than to send them back." 

" They will want some money to take them back. They 
are sure not to have any. I dare say they have spent every 
penny in coming here. You must find out what it will 
cost, and let me know." 

Stephen promised to find this out, and her ladyship rose 
to go; and then he thought he would tell her about 
Mary. 
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" Miss Grove," he said, and he blushed guiltily when 
he mentioned Mary's name, "is in great trouble about her 
mother. She is blind, you know, and this disgrace that 
has come upon her has quite broken her down. She 
cannot leave her alone so far away with only a servant, 
and she cannot give up her charge of the children at the 
Bectory." 

"Give up the Bectory children, I should think not!" 
Lady Camilla exclaimed. "You don't mean she ever 
seriously thought of such a thing? Nothing must induce 
her to leave those dear children — and their mother dying! 
She will have to fill a mother's place to them very soon. 
There is no one so fit. Jf there is an angel on earth it is 
Mary Grove. But perhaps you have found that out already, 
Mr. Dashwood?" 

" Yes," said Stephen, reddening furiously, " I have found 
it out." 

"You would like me to go over and speak to her?" she 
said. " There is only one thing to be done; she must 
take her blind mother to the Bectory. There is plenty of 
room for her there." 

" I am sure it would be the right thing if you could 
persuade her/' Stephen said eagerly. He could have 
fallen down and worshipped Lady Camilla at that 
moment. 

Stephen sat down to his sermon when her ladyship went 
away. He had two sermons to write for the next day, 
and he hadn't even settled upon a text for one of them. 
Everybody would expect him to preach upon the great 
scandal that was on every tongue. He could hardly 
ignore it. It was a splendid opportunity. 

He looked all through the Bible for a suitable text, but 
he couldn't find one to his mind. It was the first day of 
the new year, and he was brimming over with his new- 
found happiness. He couldn't find a word to say about 
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that guilty couple who had brought all this shame and 
trouble upon innocent people. He didn't know, he wasn't 
at all sure, what he would have done himself if he had 
been in Briinning's place, and Mary had been singing in 
the choir. 

He shut the Bible, and wrote in his big, sprawling hand 
across the page before him: 

" Let him that is without sin among you cast the first 
stone. " 

As he was writing it Lady Camilla came back from her 
visit to Mary Grove. 

" It is all settled/' she said. " The old lady is coming 
to live at the Rectory. I am going to send the carriage to 
take her over this afternoon. There will be no need for 
Mary to leave those precious children." 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 



Mary Grove did not leave the precious children, and 
her mother came over to stay with her at the Rectory 
until Mr. Banister came back. 

There seemed every probability that he would come back 
much sooner than he had anticipated — and that he would 
come back alone. 

A few days after Mrs. Grove had come to the Rectory, a 
letter reached Mary from poor Mr. Banister, containing 
the saddest accounts of his wife's condition that he had 
yet sent. She could see how much the writing of that 
letter had cost him, how every page was blistered with his 
tears. It was his first letter after the intelligence had 
reached him of that miserable affair in the church, and of 
the part Stephen had taken in it. Instead of writing to 
Stephen, he had written to Mary, but he had sent a 
message to her lover. 
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The account he gave of his wife explained the reason of 
his silence. The terrible restlessness that comes before the 
end had come upon her — the restlessness, and the impa- 
tience, and the yearning that nothing could satisfy. She 
could never remain in one place, he wrote, or stay in one 
position, for more than a few minutes at a time; she must 
always be moving, and the weakness had increased so much 
lately that it was with pain and difficulty she could be 
moved; and she was always hearing — or fancying she heard 
— the voices of her children. 

"Tell Dashwood," he wrote, " to pray for her — that the 
deep waters that she fears may not overwhelm her; that 
when she reaches the brink the waters of her Jordan may 
recede, and she may pass over to the rest and the peace 
beyond dry-shod. Tell him when the cares and worries of 
the parish seem more than he can bear — tell him to think 
of me and my trial, and to go down on his knees and ask 
God to give me grace to bear it 

Mary gave Stephen his Rector's massage, and he went 
down on his knees then and there, and, with Mary by his 
side, asked that the two dear people who were passing 
through the fires might have patience and strength given 
them according to their need. He had a letter in his pocket 
that he was going to post that day to poor Banister, but 
after that message he hadn't the heart to send it. How 
could he tell him at such a solemn time the shameful story 
of Doll's flight with her lover? He would write nothing, 
he told himself, that would disturb the last hours of that 
dear woman; he would take the burden on himself, and do 
his best. 

It might be a poor best; unfortunately, there is no stand- 
ard to measure men's bests by. 

"What will you do about the letter? " Mary said, when 
she rose from her knees, and stood wet-eyed and faintly 
blushing by his side. She had not been given to blush 
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until that night when he had asked her that foolish question, 
and she had answered him according to his folly, but now 
she blushed on the smallest provocation. 

" I don't think, dear," he said, " we will harass poor 
Banister with our unwelcome news. Let it wait. Let 
everything wait till he comes home. He will come home 
all too soon, and then he will know all. Meanwhile, we 
must do our best — you and I, dear." 

"There will be so much to tell him," Mary said, with a 
sigh — a sigh and a blush. 

" Yes," he said, and somehow he had got his arm round 
her waist, "there will be a great deal to tell him. I have 
no anxiety about — about Brtinning. I am sure he would 
have done the same if he had been in my place. But I shall 
not have the courage to— to tell him " 

Stephen didn't finish the sentence. Mary's head was so 
near his shoulder that there was some excuse for her hiding 
her hot face in the collar of his coat. 

" He will have to know," she said, with her face hidden 
and her neck deeply scarlet. 

" Yes," said Stephen, " he will have to know; but I don't 
think I shall have the courage to tell him." 

He couldn't draw Mary nearer to his heart, but he kissed 
her upturned face when she looked up with a question he 
could not answer in her clear eyes. 

" Thank God," he said, with something like a sob in his 
voice as he bent over her — " thank God for this great gift! 
What have I done, dear, that I should deserve this 
happiness? " 

Stephen was quite sure that he had not done anything to 
deserve this great happiness that had come to him at a 
time when a great sorrow had fallen on his Rector. He 
didn't deserve it more than Banister; but Providence had 
been pleased to apportion to one loss and bereavement, and 
to the other the cup full, brimming over, with the wine of 
life. 
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There was only one thing to mar his happiness— he 
could not look forward to taking Mary away from the 
motherless children at an early time. He would have to 
wait; he would certainly have to wait until her place could 
be filled up. He was sure it never, never could be filled 
as she filled it. No one would ever be found to take Mrs. 
Tom's place to Mrs. Tom's children like Mary. 

It seemed cruel to take her away. If he had not asked 
her when he did, if he had not plumped down on his 
knees by her side at that particular moment, he would 
not have had the courage, he would not have had 
the heart to ask* her now. He remembered what 
the Baroness had said, that Banister could not have 
far to go for a wife when he came back. Perhaps she was 
right. He was not sure that he had done an honorable 
thing in forestalling him. It made him feel hot and guilty 
to think of it. 

He went over to the Hermitage in the afternoon with 
that message of his Rector's still in his mind. He was 
dreadfully afraid to face the Baroness, but the memory of 
the fierce ordeal that Banister was passing through helped 
him somehow. 

It was growing dusk when he reached the Hermitage, 
and Bebee admitted him. She was looking paler and 
thinner, he thought, and her eyes were red as if she had 
been crying. Her eyes were often red now; she was getting 
more and more like a white mouse. 

She put her finger to her lip when she admitted him, 
and she drew him into a little greenhouse that stood be- 
side the entrance, and closed the door after him. It was a 
damp, shivery place with a smell of moist earth like a 
vault, neglected and depressing, and falling into decay. 
There was no stove in the place, and the plants were all 
dead, and the branches of the vine that climbed over the 
roof were brown and bare. 
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" She is going to send them away/' she said, speaking in 
a whisper and with her hand on Stephen's arm; " she is 
going to send them back to Germany — Anna and the poor 
children. Oh, what will they do when they go back?" 

" I don't see what can be done with them here," Stephen 
said. "They have friends, relatives, no doubt, over 
there " 

" No; they have no one but Anna's mother, and she is 
too poor to keep them. She has a small farm and a few 
cows; she has to work hard to live. Carl ought to do some- 
thing; he must do something! They are his own 
children." 

" Yes; he ought to do something. He could be made 
to do something if he could be found." 

" You think he could — you are sure he could? " 

" Yes; I am sure he could." 

" Then we will find him! If — if I tell you where he ; s, 
will you make him?" 

" I don't know that I could make him," Stephen said, 
smiling in spite of himself at the girl's earnestness; "but 
I am sure the law could. But you have to find him 
first." 

" He is found," B6bee said in a whisper, and looking 
fearfully at the door, as if she expected the Baroness was 
outside listening, and might come in any moment. " She, 
Leena, had a letter from him yesterday — and — and I got it 
while she was asleep— there was no other way — and I saw 
the address." She fumbled in her pocket and brought out 
a scrap of paper with some writing on it which she gave 
Stephen, and she begged him to put it in his pocket, to 
hide it away at once. " He is there," she said, " there 
with that woman! They are going abroad together — and 
— and his wife is to be sent back to Germany. They have 
arranged it all." 

" When do they go? " Stephen asked. 
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" 1 don't know; they may be gone already. He has sent 
the money for the poor things to go back. Oh, it is too 
cruel !" 

"And when does the Baroness propose to send them 
back?" 

" Any day, so soon as the little child, little Carl is fit to 
travel. There is nothing for them to wait for here, and 
the money has come to take them back/ 9 

An idea came to Stephen as he stood there. 

" I don't think I will stay to see the Baroness to-day/' 
he said; "I will call another day. She need not know 
that I have been here." 

He went out, and Tito, the great black cat that he had 
not noticed before, followed him out of the greenhouse 
and down the path to the gate. He closed the gate stealth- 
ily and slunk away, and the cat climbed on the wall and 
sat there watching him down the street with her yellow 
eyes. He couldn't help thinking how like her mistress's 
they were as she sat there. If he had believed in witch- 
craft, he would have thought she was a familiar, or per- 
haps the spirit of a defunct great-aunt. 

There was really nothing for him to have gone in for. 
The only object of his visit to the Baroness was to offer 
to provide the necessary funds for taking the poor things 
back to their home. Lady Camilla had authorized him to do 
this. Now that Brunning himself had provided the money, 
there was no need to make the offer. 

Stephen had got an idea in his mind as he read the ad- 
dress on the paper Bebee had given him. He made up 
his mind he would go to town and see Brunning, and 
bring Doll back. He did not stop to think what an em- 
barrassment it would be to Mary to have her sister brought 
back; he only thought if he could reach her now that it 
was his duty to find her, and bring her back. 

When people run away, somebody generally runs after 
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them, else what is served by running away if there is no 
pursuit? But nobody had run after Doll. Mary couldn't 
leave the children, and her mother was blind, and couldn't 
walk a yard without help; there was no one to run after 
her. 

It didn't take Stephen long to make up his mind. It 
was true he should have to leave the parish to take care 
of itself for a whole day, and to put off the daily service 
until late in the afternoon, and to leave the sick people un- 
visited; but he remembered that his Master left the ninety 
and nine sheep in the fold and went away into the wilder- 
ness to seek for the lamb that was lost. 

He had an idea that he should find the lamb rather diffi- 
cult to get back, and he didn't know what sort of re- 
ception she would have when she came back. Prodigal 
daughters are not usually treated to the fatted calf, and their 
advent is not celebrated with feasting and singing. They 
are hidden away, mostly — if they ever creep back with 
the old cry on their soiled lips — they are hidden away in 
some obscure chamber, and their names are spoken with 
bated breath. Perhaps this is the reason why so few " arise" 
and go back. 

Stephen went over to the Rectory to see Mary after tea, 
when all his arrangements were completed. He would just 
have time to go in and see her, and catch the night mail 
up to town. 

He did not make up his mind whether he would tell 
her where he was going; he might only be raising false hopes 
in her breast, and he could not trust himself to speak to 
her about Briinning and his cold-blooded treatment of those 
poor things at the Hermitage. 

Mary was upstairs with the children when he went in. 
He could not wait for her to come down, so he went up to 
her into the nursery. 

The children were just going to bed, and Tommy was 
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kneeling at Mary's knee saying his evening prayers. It 
touched Stephen seeing him kneeling there in his white 
night-gown, with his little fat hands held between Mary's, 
and his innocent blue eyes looking up into her face. 

" God bless dear mamma/ 9 he was saying, "my own dear 
mamma, and make her better — quite better — for — for 
Jesus'ssake." 

Mary held up her finger that Stephen should not speak 
and attract the child's attention, while he repeated his 
little evening hymn, the dear words that so many genera- 
tions of infant lips have murmured as soon as they could 
murmur words at all: 

" Gentle Jesus, meek and mild! " 

Stephen could not wait until Tommy had finished it. 
The dear little face was puckered up into an expression of 
preternatural solemnity, and the innocent lips were re- 
peating the familiar words with great deliberation. 
Stephen wouldn't have hurried him for the world; but if 
he waited until he got to the end of the three verses of the 
hymn he would lose his traiu. 

He went out and left Tommy kneeling there, and all the 
way up to town the beautiful picture was before his eyes 
of the woman that he loved and the innocent prattling 
child at her knee. 

Is there any sweeter picture than such embodiments of 
love and faith, the love and faith of pure women and in- 
nocent children? 



CHAPTEE XXXIV. 

LOST SHEEP. 

Looking after lost sheep is a thankless task at the best. 
The sheep doesn't always want to be found, and if found, 
it is not often willing to be brought back. 
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Stephen started on his thankless errand in the dark of 
the winter night, and he arrived in town in the dreary 
dawn of the winter day. He arrived so early that he con- 
gratulated himself that the fugitives would not be likely 
to get away before he surprised them. But he reckoned 
without his host. 

The address that Bebee had given him was only an ad- 
dress where letters would find Bninning, letters that he 
called for and took away with him. The woman at the 
house where the letters were left supposed that he was liv- 
ing not far off, as he had called sometimes two or three 
times during the day, and on one or two occasions he had 
a lady — a young lady — with him when he called. 

Stephen followed up this slender clue all through the 
sleety, miserable January morning. He got wet through, 
and he got chilled to the marrow, and he was as hoarse as 
a raven with asking questions, and when noon came he was 
as far off hearing anything about the fugitives as when he 
began his search. 

There was that deferred daily service that he had fixed 
for five o'clock, and he had no alternative but to own him- 
self beaten, and go back by the next train, if he intended 
to take it. He went meekly to the nearest Metropolitan 
station, worn out and disheartened, and feeling dreadfully 
beaten. He was very glad he hadn't told Mary Grove 
anything about his quixotic journey. If he caught this 
train, he told himself as he hurried breathlessly into the 
little shabby station, he should be just in time for his 
service. 

It was Saturday afternoon, and there was a crowd of 
artisans just released from their daily toil, and hurrying 
back to their homes some hours earlier than on other days, 
filling up the station, and it was some time before he could 
get a ticket. 

Looking over the heads of the crowd— a crowd of Lon- 
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doners of the artisan class is not very much to look over; 
Stephen overtopped them all — he caught sight of a familiar 
figure feebly struggling to approach the ticket office — a 
slender girlish figure in a ridiculous, childish gown. Ste- 
phen knew the gown in a moment, and he struggled through 
the crowd to the girl's side. It was Beb6e. 

" You here?" he said in a tone of surprise. 

B6bee looked up into Stephen's face and gave a little cry. 
" Oh, you have come, come at last! " she said, clinging to 
his arm, " I have been asking the good God all the morning 
to send you. They are here! " 

"They? Who?" Stephen asked hoarsely, and he felt 
himself flushing up in his ridiculous fashion. He thought 
she meaut Doll and her lover. 

"Not Carl," Beb6e said hastily. . "Anna and the chil- 
dren. Leeua sent them away this morning; she sent them by 
an early train before it was light. There is a boat to start 
from the docks at three o'clock, and she has taken their 
passage. She sent me with them to see them off." 

" But why are you here? This is not the way to the 
docks?" 

B6bee hung her head, and the tears came into her eyes. 

" It was my doing that they came here," she said meekly. 
" I thought we might find Carl. It is not right that he 
should cast off his wife and his children as if they did not 
belong to him. I am not afraid of Carl; he is my brother 
— but perhaps you do not know — we were brought up 
together. There is no reason why I should be afraid of 
him; and I thought I would bring his wife and his children 
to him, and I would appeal to him to take them back. He 
could not refuse if he saw them, and — that — that woman 
would go away; she would leave him for very shame. But, 
alas! he is not here; we have had our journey for nothing. 
Poor Anna! She is quite broken down!" 

"Where is she?" 
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" She is over there, in the waiting-room — she and the 
little ones. They are tired already, and hungry." 

They had reached the ticket office by this time, and then 
Stephen learnt that there would be no train for the docks 
for half an hour, and that his own train would start in a 
few minutes. He took a ticket mechanically, and then, 
the crowd having cleared, he went with Bebee into the 
waiting-room. 

A dingy, ill-lighted, squalid place, dark in the noonday, 
and reeking with London fog and ill odours, that reminded 
Stephen of nothing but a sublimate of all London smells. 
Here, huddled up on a Bench in a corner, was Herr Briin- 
ning's German wife and his little children, and their shabby 
nondescript belongings, a small box and a number of bun- 
dles gathered round them on the floor. 

Stephen was touched with the picture, as he stood in the 
door of the waiting-room. He had only a minute to wait; 
if he waited any longer his train would be gone, and he 
would not get back to Thorpe in time for that evening 
service. 

Bebee went over to the corner and spoke a few words in 
German to the forlorn-looking woman sitting among her 
babes and her bundles, and she looked across to the door- 
way where Stephen was standing. 

Something in her look decided him; its mute helpless- 
ness, or its hopelessness, or its dumb entreaty, one, or all, 
appealed to him, and between that sad picture and its mean 
surroundings rose before his eyes a picture that had been 
haunting him all the day — a little kneeling figure clad in 
white like the angels, and the dear face of the woman he 
loved — and he hesitated no longer. 

He could not go away and leave these helpless creatures 
stranded here. There would be a great fuss at Thorpe 
when the church bell rang, and the church was lighted, 
and the people waited in their seats, and no parson appear- 
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ed. People would say he had gone away like the organist 
and the beautiful contralto in the choir, and there would 
be another scandal. Somebody would write to the Bishop 
—there is always someone in a congregation who is ready to 
write to the Bishop. 

" I am going to wait to see them off/' Stephen explained 
to B6b6e; " I am sure they don't look fit to travel alone." 

He sat down on the hard bench, and he took the little 
boy on his lap, but he couldn't say a word to the mother. 

" Tell her," he said to Bebee, " that I am going to take 
her to the boat. I am very sorry for her. I wish I could 
do more." 

The woman listened unmoved while Bebee repeated his 
words; but she was past sympathy, it did not seem to 
touch her. Nothing seemed to touch her as she sat there 
patient and tearless, with her stony face and her miserable 
eyes staring vacantly before her. Not even when the child 
on her lap woke up and began to cry, and the girl sitting 
among the bundles on the ground began crooning a 
Germany lullaby to hush it, and the people waiting in the 
room gathered round to hear her sing. 

Someone gave the child a penny; they took them for 
mendicants. 

Stephen flushed up uncomfortably, but he hadn't the 
heart to make her return the coin. She was so proud of 
it. She would have gone on singing till the train came in 
if people had given her pennies. 

It was well Stephen had decided to stop, for B6bee 
would never have got her charge and their promiscuous 
bundles into the carriage in time, when the train came at 
last. It only stopped a minute when it did come, and 
there was no porter in sight, and Stephen had to put in 
the women and the children, and to bring over the bundles 
to the carriages, an armful at a time, and scramble in him- 
self just as the train was starting. It was a most undig- 
nified proceeding. 
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The wintry twilight had deepened into dusk when Stephen 
got the sad little party on board the steamer. He never 
knew how he got them on board, among the scrambling 
and confusion and babel of tongues at the London Docks. 
They never would have got there without him, or if they 
had by any chance found themselves on board, they would 
have lost half of their bundles. 

When the time came for the deck to be cleared, the 
women clung helplessly to each other. 

" If I were only going with her! " B6bee sobbed; " it is 
so cruel to send her back with the little children! I could 
take care of her and of them; she is not fit to take care of 
herself. Her sorrow has turned her brain. Oh, my poor 
Anna! " 

There really seemed some reason in what B6b6e said. 
The poor woman was scarcely fit to take care of herself, 
much less to have the charge of those little children. 

Stephen had bought some oranges and sweet cakes for 
the children just before the boat started, and they were 
sitting down on the deck, making merry in the midst of 
their bundles; but the pale mother sat apart, looking 
blankly over the side of the ship into the dark water. It 
would not have surprised Stephen if she had sought forget- 
fulness under its smooth, shining surface. 

"Do you think I ought to leave her?" Beb6e asked him 
as the bell was ringing and the deck was being cleared. 

"Do you think Leena would be angry if I went back 
with her?" 

" Where would you go when you landed? Have you any 
friends to go to?" 

"Alas, no! and I have no money, Leena only gave me 
the money for my fare; I had to pawn my ring to pay for 
the cab to find Carl, and we did not find him, after all!" 

"I think you must come back with me," Stephen said, 
and he drew the weeping girl away. 
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The last he saw of the sad little party was the white, 
hopeless face of the woman looking over the side of the 
ship. He seemed to see the white face long after the ship 
had been swallowed up by the dusk, a white spot framed in 
the blackness of the night. 

B6bee broke down when the parting was over, and the 
vessel steamed out of the dock. She not only broke down, 
but she got hysterical, and drew quite a crowd around her, 
and when Stephen tried to get her quietly away, the people 
standing by thought he was carrying her off against her 
will, and one or two able-bodied females, of the familiar 
East-End type, constituted themselves her body-guard, and 
accompanied them in a demonstrative fashion to the rail- 
way station. 

Stephen only got rid of them there with difficulty, but 
not without a substantial recognition of their sympathy. 
They had been ready to fall upon him all the way, if B6b6e 
had made the least sign; they were not at all sure that 
they ought to have waited for a sign. 

He might be — he might be — and the face of Whitechapel 
grew pale at the thought— he might be the man that was 
" wanted " — that was " wanted " so much that there were 
posters up on every wall in the neighborhood, offering a 
big reward for him. With this dark suspicion in their too 
candid minds, they let him go reluctantly. 

There was a lurid report all over Whitechapel that 
night, that the midnight assassin had once more been 
seen in the streets, and that he was dragging a weeping 
woman away to her fate. 

B6b6e went back so unwillingly that there really were 
grounds for the fervid imaginations of the ladies of White- 
chapel to build upon. 

She would not have gone back at all if she could have 
helped it. 

She wept and bemoaned her fate all the way back to 
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Thorpe, and poured out in incoherent, broken sentences 
her miserable little story. 

"Oh, you don't know Leena," she sobbed, "or you 
would not ask me to go back/' 

Stephen thought he knew the Baroness very well; but 
he did not say so; and he was not quite sure that it was 
right to hear what the girl might say, in her present ex- 
cited state. 

" I am sure I should be doing wrong if I were not to 
take you back," he said. " What could you do here, 
alone, and without money or friends?" 

" No, that is the hard part. I have no money; I have 
never had any money in my life. Leena takes care of 
that. When my father died, Leena took me and Carl. I 
was a little child, and Carl was a man at college. I don't 
know what they did with the money; there was a good 
deal, and something a year was allowed to Leena for 
bringing me up. She is living upon it now, and she tells 
every one that I am still a child. She dresses me in these 
childish frocks to make me look young, but I know how 
Qld I am, and Carl knows. They manage it between 
them, they will never let me grow up! " 

"You will grow up quite soon enough; most girls, 
would be glad to remain young," Stephen said to comfort 
her. He was very sorry the girl told him all this. 

" It isn't that; it's having one's life made unbearable. 
Oh, you don't know Leena! She is a cat, a tiger-cat! 
You can see it in her yellow eyes. Her paws are velvet to 
you, but not to us who are with her always— me and 
Annette — and have to bear her humours. She has no 
pity, and she has no love. Ah, if you only knew all!" 

"I would rather not know all," Stephen said, and then 
he resolutely shut his ears and buried himself in his news- 
paper. He wished devoutly some one would get in the 
carriage, and break in upon this disagreeable ISte-A-tSte; 
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but there was nobody traveling on this dreary January 
night, and he and B6bee had the carriage to themselves to 
the end of the journey. 

" She will want to know what I have done with the 
ring/' she said presently, and Stephen couldn't help 
hearing. " She will be sure to notice that I have not got 
it on. Oh, what can I tell her?" 

" You had better let me have the receipt they gave you 
for it," Stephen said, "and I will get it back for you at 
once. Perhaps the Baroness will not miss it till you get 
it back." 

Then B6b6e gave him the pawnbroker's ticket for the 
ring she had pledged to pay for the cab. 

"Oh, how can I ever repay you?" she said tearfully. 
" What should I have done this dreadful day if I had not 
met you? I asked the good God to send you. I went 
down on my knees in the room among all the people. 
They didn't know; they thought I was tying up the 
bundles. I knew He would hear me if I asked Him on my 
knees, and — and he sent you at once!" 

Stephen was very fond of quoting wonderful instances 
of miraculous auswers to prayer in his sermons. The 
people of Thorpe had so little faiths-he had so little faith 
himself — he never liked to let an opportunity slip; but he 
could hardly quote this in the pulpit to-morrow. 

It was just midnight when the train reached Thorpe, 
and there was only one fly waiting at the station. 

Stephen drove back with Bebee to the town, and put 
her down at the Hermitage, where he dismissed the fly, 
and walked back to his lodgings, which he reached just as 
the church clock was chiming one. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

nevermore! 

Mart Grove ^ked no questions about Stephen's 
absence from Thorpe when he met her the next day, and 
he volunteered no explanation. He was unable to return 
at the time he had appointed, he said, and he said no 
more. He was very shy of mentioning to Mary the 
woman whose white face he had last seen framed in the 
brooding darkness of the river; and he would not for the 
world have told her about Doll calling for the letters. 

He hadn't brought the wandering sheep back to the 
fold, and the less said about that fruitless journey in quest 
of it the better. 

A few day 8 later he took Bebee up the ring he had 
redeemed for her, and which had been sent to him by post 
from London. He took it up to the Hermitage the day it 
arrived; he was quite as anxious as the girl herself that she 
should have it before it was missed. 

Bebee opened the door to him as usual. She put her 
finger to her lip in her frightened, childish way, and beck- 
oned him to follow her into the empty drawing-room. He 
had called early, ostensibly to inquire after Beb6e, after 
that long journey, and the fire in the drawing-room was 
not yet lit. The room looked chill and bare in the dull 
morning light; it was no longer the bright, cheerful, hos- 
pitable room where he had eaten so manydainty suppers. 
He shivered involuntarily as he stood by the bare hearth, 
perhaps with the memory of those suppers. 

" I have brought you back the ring," he said, and he 
put the package into B6bee's hand. " I hope it has not 
been missed." 

" No," she said, speaking in a low voice, and tearing 
-open the package with her trembling hands. He could 
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not help noticing how her hands trembled. " No; it has 
not been missed. She has had other things to think of; 
she has heard abont you and her sister at the Rectory, and 
she is furious. She is like a wild cat. Hark! " 

While Beb6e was still speaking, a footstep was heard in 
the passage outside, not the Baroness's usual soft, muffled 
footfall, but a hasty, impatient step that sent dreadful 
shivers down Stephen's spine. 

It was the footstep of wrath. 

There is no mistaking footsteps; voices may be cloaked 
and muffled and sweetened, but footsteps never. 

There is the quick, springing footstep of joy — who has 
not heard it and the glad message it sends before it?— the 
heavy, lagging footstep of grief, which falls like a knell on 
the ear; the swift, flying footstep of sudden terror, which 
tells its own tale; and the hard, inexorable tread of wrath. 
There is no mistaking it. 

Bebee heard the voiceful footsteps in the passage out- 
side, and she hastily slipped the ring that Stephen had 
brought her on her finger, and thrust the box in her pocket; 
she hid it away, at any rate. 

The Baroness came in white and smiling. She always 
smiled at Stephen, but it was not exactly the same smile 
to-day. 

There are so many varieties of smiles, and they are as 
distinct and unmistakable as footsteps. 

" So you have come at last? " she said, smiling her white 
smile. She did not hold out her hand to Stephen as she 
was wont to do, and the words seemed to hiss through 
her lips, and there was a wrathy red light in her eyes. 

"I came at the first opportunity/* Stephen said awk- 
wardly; " my hands are very full just now. I came to ask 
how Beb6e was after that trying day in town." 

He quite supposed that the girl had told the Baroness 
all about their accidental meeting at the station and the 
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service he had been able to render her at the docks, and 
their travelling back together by the midnight train. 

" She is there for you to 'ask her yourself ;" and she 
made an impatient gesture towards B6b6e, who stood white 
and cowering visibly before her, feebly twisting the ring 
on her finger. 

" I did not know you had made an appointment to meet 
her in London. I should have gone with her if I had 
known it; it would not have been so compromising." 

" But we made no appointment, Leena," Bebee said 
timidly, and with an imploring look at Stephen that 
he couldn't at all understand. "We met quite by 
accident " 

Bebee didn't say that she had gone down on her knees 
in the waiting-room, and prayed that Stephen might be 
sent to her aid. 

"Tush!" the Baroness said, interrupting her, with a 
mocking laugh that sent quite a shiver through the un- 
lucky curate; " these thing always happen by accident. I 
know all about it. The stolen meeting over-night in the 
greenhouse, when it was all arranged, the journey up to 
town by a midnight train, the meeting in London, and 
the journey back alone in the dark — all this was accident, 
pure accident! ' 

" But indeed, Leena " B6bee began, but the Baron- 
ess interrupted her fiercely. 

"Don't Leena me! I have no patience with such de- 
ceptions!" 

" There are no deceptions," Stephen said quietly. He 
was surprised that he could keep his voice so quiet and 
steady. "I met B6b6e quite by accident at a London 
railway station; and when I saw those poor creatures you 
had sent away in the waiting-room, I had no alternative 
but to render them what help I could." 

" Exactly so. A likely story. It may do for your par- 
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ishioners, Mr. Dash wood, bat it will not Jo tot me. I am 
that wretched child's guardian; she has no one but me to 
look to. After what has happened, after having compro- 
mised her in the way you have, there is only one thing to 
be done." 

What did the woman mean? Stephen had a very an. 
comfortable feeling in the region of his spine, and his 
knees began to tremble. 

"I'm afraid I don't understand you," he said, in a voice 
he tried to keep steady. 

" Oh yes, you understand me quite well. There is only 
one thing a man of honor can do when he drags a woman's 
name in the dust." ' 

Stephen didn't know that he had dragged poor little 
Beb&e's ridiculous name in the dust, and he straightened 
himself and confronted the woman with something like a 
glow of anger in his mild eyes — not moie than a glow, for 
he remembered that he was a curate. 

" Pardon me," he said with some dignity. I have not 
knowingly compromised this lady. I huve helped her ac- 
cording to my poor ability " 

He would have said more, but the angry woman inter- 
rupted him. 

" Helped her! Pretty help! You have ruined her repu- 
tation. You have taken advantage of the ignorance of a 
foolish, inexperienced girl. There is only one reparation 
yon can make for the wrong you have done her " 

"But, indeed, he has done me no wrong!" B6bee 
moaned, in an anguished voice. " Oh, Mr. Dashwood, do 
not listen to her. " 

"Silence, idiot! You conduct yourself like — like the 
slut that has gone away with Carl; you disgrace your name, 
you bring shame upon me, and you say he has done you no 
wrong! " 

It was no use prolonging the miserable scene; nothing 
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that Stephen could say would mollify the angry woman. 
He could not vindicate himself without betraying the 
trembling girl. He had the miserable satisfaction of feel- 
ing that he was suffering wrongfully; it was cold comfort, 
but it seemed to take away the force of the Baroness 
Eberlein's willful misapprehension of the circumstances. 

He came away and left the angry woman storming, and 
B6b6e weeping bitterly by the bare, desolate hearth. He 
never crossed that familiar threshold again. 

He shook the dust of that dreadful house off his feet as 
he went down the garden path, and passed for the last 
time beneath the laurels of that dark entrance. Tito, the 
big black cat that he hated, followed him down the 
path. He would have liked to have sent it flying in an 
opposite direction, but he restrained his feelings, and 
politely opened the gate for it to pass out into the road, 
and had the satisfaction of seeing it pursued by a lively 
terrier across the open common that lay beyond the house. 
He watched it with the deepest satisfaction, with the ter- 
rier at its heels, until it was out of sight, and remarked 
that the dog was certainly gaining upon it. 

Should he tell Mary Grove what had happened ? He 
asked himself the question all the way back to the lodg- 
ings. 

He didn't see, he couldn't see for the life of him, that 
he had been indiscreet in helping those helpless women, 
that he had outraged the proprieties in looking after poor 
childish., unprotected B6b6e. His cloth ought to have been 
a sufficient protection from scandal. Oh, this woman, this 
furious, jealous woman, was too cruel! 

There was a telegram, a foreign telegram, waiting for 
Stephen when he got back to his lodgings. It was from 
his Sector. It had only been sent off that morning. It 
had been sent off in haste, and it contained but a few 
words: 
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" It is all over. Pray for me and my motherless chil- 
dren." 

He went over at once to Mary with the telegram in his 
hand. She had been expecting the worst, but when it 
came upon her suddenly, she seemed to stagger under the 
blow. She could not bear things nearly so well as she 
used to. She was so much more human since she had 
been among the Hector's children. Tommy and Poppy 
had taken all the stoicism she had brought away from 
Girton out of her. 

Stephen took her in his arms and let her weep out the 
first passion of her grief on his bosom. He was so moved 
by her tears, and the loss that had fallen on this so recently 
happy household, that he forgot all about the Baroness and 
her ridiculous accusations. It seemed a pollution to think 
of her at this solemn time. 

" I think you must tell the children, " Mary said; "I 
should find no words to tell them. I think it must come 
from you." 

Stephen said he would tell them after the daily prayers, 
if Mary would bring them to the church. He would like 
them to be present at this first sad service after their great 
loss. 

The first intimation the parish had of what had hap- 
pened was Stephen standing up and requesting, in a broken 
voice, their prayers for their Rector and his motherless 
children, in their great sorrow. 

There was not a dry eye in the church when Stephen 
got up from his knees and went into the vestry. The 
congregation hung about the porch, waiting to get some 
further information from him when he came out; but they 
waited in vain. 

He went out by the vestry door across the graves to the 
gate that led into the Rectory grounds, and Mary led him 
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silently up into the nursery, where the children were, and 
closed the door upon him. 

"Why did you ask the people to pray for me and 
Tommy ?" Poppy asked him directly he came in. "We 
can say our own prayers." 

" 'E-e-s, we says our prayers our selfs. We don't want 
uver peoples to say our prayers! " 

Tom my kin was quite hurt. 

Stephen's eyes filled with tears as he looked down at their 
sweet faces. 

How rosy and happy they were! They had never had a 
single trouble in their lives, not a trouble heavier than a 
mother's lips could kiss away; and now, henceforth for 
ever, they would have no more mother's kisses. 

Something of this came into Stephen's mind as he looked 
down through a mist that seemed to frame a kind of 
halo round their innocent faces, and a conviction was 
borne in upon him, stronger than it had ever pressed itself 
on his mind before, that if the dear lips were mute, the 
love that had hitherto surrounded their lives would be 
theirs still — unseen, but ever present — a watchful, infi- 
nitely tender love, guarding and guiding all their infant 
ways. 

How should he tell them? 

" Suppose we say our prayers now," he said, going down 
on his knees by their side, and holding their little upturned 
hands between his own. ' 

And kneeling there, he prayed that God's will might be 
done, and that the trial that had fallen on this household 
might redound to the praise and the glory of His grace, 
and that the love that had removed this dear one from 
their side would not leave the father and the children 
comfortless. 

"Who has God taken away?" Poppy asked, when he 
rose up from his knees. 
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" He has taken your dear mamma up to heaven," Ste- 
phen said huskily. 

" Up to heaven? When will she come down again ?" 
Tommy asked. 

Stephen shook his head. 

" Will she never come down again?" Poppy cried, in a 
little anguished voice that went straight to his heart. 

" You will go to her, Poppy, some day, you and Tommy. 
And — and she will watch over you all your lives. She is 
here now with us, in this room, watching over her dear 
ones. She will never be far from you again. She will see 
and know everything you do." 

" But will we never see her again — or touch her — or — 
or kiss her? " 

Stephen could not answer her, and Poppy set up an ex- 
ceeding bitter cry that brought Mary to the door. 

"Oh mamma! mamma!" 

Mary Grove gathered the two children to her bosom, 
and let them weep out the first overwhelming passion of 
their grief in her tender arms. 

" I ought to have called you in before," Stephen said. 
" No one can comfort them like a woman." 



CHAPTEB XXXVI. 

HOME AGAIN! 

The Rector came back at the end of the week. He 
came back much sooner than any one expected. He buried 
his lovely wife in that lovely land of flowers and balmy airs, 
and he came back alone to his desolate home in the damp, 
chilly West Country. 

Not quite desolate, for his children „were there. He 
could not rest until he had gathered them in his arms and 
they had mourned together. 
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No one in Thorpe would ever forget that first Sunday 
after his return — he had come back late on the Saturday 
night — when he stood up quite unexpectedly among them, 
and with faltering voice asked the prayers of the congre- 
gation for himself and his children. There was not a dry 
eye in the church, and some people were weeping audibly. 

Stephen went over to the Rectory on the following day, 
and told his Rector all that had happened in the parish 
while he had been away. It took off his mind from his 
own grief to learn what had happened to his flock in his 
absence. He could not trust himself in these first days to 
talk of his loss; he could not bear to have a reference made 
to it. It was a sacred thing, set apart from the griefs of 
others, a secret between himself and God. Perhaps he 
could not trust his melting soul but in his Maker's sight. 
He had never been ressrved and reticent before, but he 
was reserved now. He was changed, too, changed and hard- 
ened. Happiness and success had done so much for him; 
it had made him what he was. Loss and sorrow were such 
new things. It was not the discipline that suited his tem- 
perament. 

Stephen respected his reticence, and after the first 
greeting was over, he did not venture to refer to his loss. 
He had a great deal to tell his Rector, so much had hap- 
pened during his absence; and in telling it he noticed for 
the first time that change in him — an indefinable change 
that made it harder to tell than he had expected. The 
hammer of sorrow had changed him as it changes every- 
one; but it does not hammer us all into the same shape. 

Stephen had been so sure of Banister's sympathy in what 
he had done; he had never doubted it for a moment until 
now; but as he stood by the table in the old library, with 
his Rector sitting *in his old seat, and listening with a 
steely look in his cold, clear gray eyes while he told his 
tale, he felt with a pang of disappointment, that his heart 
was not with him. 
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He stammered and flushed, when he ought to have been 
grave and confident. He told his story in a shamefaced 
way, like a school-boy in view of a whipping. 

The Rector heard him patiently to the end, and then he 
shaded his eyes with his hand, and looked into the fire. 

" I have heard another version of this story, " he said 
presently. " I have received several letters about it. Lady 
Camilla has written, and Mr. Grimsby (Grimsby was the 
church warden), and others. I think, for the sake of the 
church, a scandal ought to have been avoided/' 

He coughed and looked into the fire; he did not look at 
Stephen. 

Stephen flushed scarlet; he had nothing to be ashamed 
of, but be reddened guiltily. He remembered that letter 
of Lady Camilla's written in the heat of her anger against 
him, before the concert — before Doll ran away. She had 
gone up to town a week ago; she was not here to explain, 
and Stephen was too hurt to offer an explanation. Her 
ladyship had reason to alter her opinion since she 
wrote that hasty letter, but Stephen did not condescend to 
say so. His pride was bitterly hurt, and he held his 
tongue. 

" You say the girl has gone away with him? " the Rector 
said presently, still gazing abstractedly into the fire. 

"Yes; Doll went away the same day as Brunning — a 
few hours before his wife and children arrived — and they 
have been seen together in London since. Did not Mary 
tell you that her sister had gone? " 

" Miss Grove has not told me anything, " the Rector 
answered coldly. " Why should I speak to her on this — 
this miserable subject? There has been a mistake some- 
where; but the mistake, whosever it is, has not been 
hers." 

"No; the mistake has been mine.* 

Stephen spoke bitterly, but he did not seek to defend 
himself. 
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u Yes/* the Rector said sadly, more as if speaking to 
himself than addressing Stephen, " I think you have made 
a mistake. You have acted rashly in any case; and you 
have brought about a grave scandal." 

'•' I did it for the best," Stephen murmured with a lump 
in his throat. " God knows I did it for the best! " 

" No doubt, no doubt; still, you acted rashly. You 
brought about a crisis it was desirable to avoid. 
You gave the girl — and the man — no alternative. There 
was nothing left to them but to go away." 

"What could I have done else?" 

" You might have temporized — we have all got to tem- 
porize at times, when there are great issues at stake — and 
there were great issues at stake in this case; the credit of the 
Church, the fair fame of the girl, and the character of the 
mau. Your hasty action brought discredit on the Church, 
and ruined the man and the woman. You could have cen- 
sured them as much as you liked privately, but you should 
most certainly have avoided a public scandal." 

"I am very sorry," Stephen said, hanging his head, and 
speaking with difficulty; that lump in his throat was 
getting bigger every minute — " I am very sorry. It seem- 
ed to me so great an offence that I could do no other than 
I did." 

He did not say that if it were to happen again, that very 
day, he should do exactly the same thing, but his manner 
of saying he was "sorry " implied it. 
! " A public scandal should have been avoided at any 
cost," the Rector went on, as if not hearing Stephen's in- 
terruption. " It injures the ' morale ' of the whole parish, 
and it brings open, irremediable shame on the parties 
concerned. If it had been possible to have hushed it up, 
there would have been no reason for the girl to have left 
her home, and brought this trouble upon her helpless 
mother and her sister; and the man could have gone away 
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quietly, and begun life afresh elsewhere, and taken his 
wife and children with him. There was no season why he 
shonld desert his wife and children. Forgive my saying 
so, Dashwood, but I think yon forced it upon him; you 
gave him no alternative. He would certainly not have 
gone away, he wonld have no reason for going away, if 
yon had not made it impossible for him to stay here." 

Stephen groaned. 

He had never looked at it in that light. He hadn't a 
word to say for himself in extenuation. He had intended 
to have told his Rector the sequel of the sad little story: 
the wife and the children hnrried away in the early morn- 
ing, his finding them at noon, and that journey to the 
Docks, and the misconstruction the Baroness had put 
upon the part he had taken in the matter; but now he had 
no heart to repeat it. 

He said nothing about that journey up to London, 
and travelling back alone with Bebee at midnight, and 
the people waiting for him in the church. 

He was too sick and disappointed and broken down to 
tell him all this. He accepted his Rector's rebuke, and 
he went away with a swelling heart and a lump in his 
throat, and an unusual mist before his eyes. 

He had not told him half that he intended to tell him; 
and he had not said a word about his engagement to Mary 
Grove. 

When Stephen got back to his lodgings there was a 
letter on the table that his landlady told him had just 
been brought by a travelling tinker, who had asked for 
sixpence for bringing it. She had given the man the 
money reluctantly, as he did not know even the name of 
the house or of the person where it had come from. She 
was in great trouble lest she had lost her sixpence. 

Stephen opened the letter mechanically, and read it 
with a strange dazed feeling, as if he were reading it in a 
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dream, and the woman, with her sixpence on her mind, 
watched him with anxious eyes. A blurred, untidy scrawl 
in a hand that was strangely familiar and the paper on 
which it was written was blistered as if with tears. 

"She is coming to you this afternoon, " so the letter ran 
— it had no formal beginning — " she has found out some- 
thing; she is mad with rage and jealousy; she will stop at 
nothing. For Heaven's sake don't tell her I gave you the 
address. She would kill me! Don't let her know where 
you met me in London, or about the ring. She must never 
know about the ring. If you knew how ill and unhappy 
I am — how very, very miserable, you would pity me and 
keep my secret." 

There was no signature to the letter; it had no beginning 
and no end. 

What was the Baroness coming for? Stephen asked 
himself wearily. It seemed as if a net was closing round 
him, and that there was no way of escape. 

Of course he would keep that poor thing's secret. It was 
nothing to any one here where he had met her in London and 
why he had restored her her missing ring. Hte conscience 
acquitted him; he was not afraid of the Baroness — at least 
he persuaded himself that he wasn't afraid. Being fore- 
warned, he could be out, of course, when she called in the 
afternoon; but he decided he would stay at home and meet 
her. 

Whatever she had got to say to him, it was better to 
have it out than to have it hanging over his head. 

He had it out to his heart's content. 

The Baroness came quite early in the afternoon; just as 
he had finished his lunch; she didn't give him the chance 
of being out. 

She was looking older, he thought, when he saw her 
come sailing into the room in her magnificent way, with 
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an aggressive rustle in her ample skirts — years older than 
he had ever seen her look before. There were distinct 
crow's-feet round her eyes, and her forehead was hard and 
wrinkled. 

The crow's-feet had always been there, but his eyes had 
only now been opened to see them. 

He rose up when she entered and set her a chair. 

"I have not come to sit down here" she said in a voice that 
shook with passion; " I have only come to ask you what 
your intentions are with regard to that wretched girl whose 
reputation you have destroyed." 

Stephen thought of Beb6e's letter. No doubt the woman 
was mad, quite mad. 

"I have no iutentions whatever," he said, in a hard, 
dry voice, and without the slightest inflexion, " not in the 
light you imply; and the poor girl's reputation has not 
been injured by me." 

" It is well you say ' poor girl.' Do you know that 
this wretched victim of yours is lying on a sick-bed, delir- 
ious, dying, perhaps, for you?" 

" I did not know that Miss Rosenthal was ill." 

"111? She is raving in delirum! She is calling upon 
you to come to her night and day, and she is always thank- 
ing you for the ring you have given her." 

" I have never given her a ring in my life," Stephen 
said, reddening. 

" Oh yes, you have. You brought her one the last time 
you came to the Hermitage." 

"I repeat what I have already said; I never gave Miss 
Rosenthal a ring in my life." 

There was a wrathy red light in the eyes of the woman 
before him as Stephen made this indignant denial. 

" You gave her a ring the last time you saw her, and 
you brought it in this box! " 

She produced from her muff as she spoke the small box 
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that B^b^e's ring had been sent down from London in, 
and Stephen recognized it in a moment. 

She was watching him exactly as a cat watches a mouse, 
and she saw the recognition in his eyes. 

" You have seen this box before? " she said eagerly. 

"Yes, I have seen it before." 

" It came from you? You brought it to her? " 

"It came from me." 

" And there was a ring in it? " 

Her voice had the insolence of triumph in it. 

" I decline to say what was in it," Stephen said with 
some dignity. 

He saw the gravity of the situation, but he had quite 
settled it it his mind that, whatever happened, he would 
not betray Beb6e. 

" Oh, it does not matter what was in the box — a ring, 
a locket; it was jewellery of some kind; a gift of value, 
which you brought yourself and gave to her secretly. 
You acknowledge, too, having had secret assignations with 
her in the greenhouse? You cannot deny it, your card- 
case was picked up on the floor after you had gone; and 
you met her by appointment in London, and travelled 
back alone with her by a midnight train. After all this, 
there is only one conclusion — you will marry her. If you 
have any sense of honor left, you will marry her at once 
and save her reputation." 

" I have nothing to do with her reputation," Stephen 
said sternly; " and — and I am engaged to marry another 
. lady." 

The Baroness was silent for a moment, silent and choked 
with passion, and the red light in her eyes leaped up into 
a flame. She looked exactly like a tiger who is preparing 
to spring. 

"You say this to me?" she said; or rather panted; her 
words seemed to choke her. " After what you have been 
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to B6b6e all these months — you are engaged to marry an- 
other lady? " 

" After what I have been? I do not understand you." 

"You understand me quite well. You have been 
to my house day after day, and all the hours of the day, 
for months past. You have been a regular visitor; your 
frequent visits have been remarked by everybody. Whom 
did you come to see if you did not come to see Beb6e?" 

It was a hard question; it was a poser. Stephen was 
going to say that his visits were intended for the lady her- 
self, but he thought better of it, and was silent. 

" The poor girl' understood all along that your visits 
were for her. She was never tired of playing to you" — 
which was quite true — "and only a week or two ago, when I 
told you the state of her feelings in the garden, you cannot 
have forgotten; and, again, when you came to speak to 
me about that letter that some one had written to the 
girl — the governess at the Rectory — you led me to think 
that Bebee's love was returned. You received her con- 
fession through me." 

Stephen didn't know whether he was standing upon his 
head or his heels; things had got so mixed lately. He had 
quite thought that the Baroness had been favoring him 
with an insight into the state of her own feelings; he had 
no idea that those two tender admissions had anything to 
do with poor B6b6e. 

He was in a dreadful muddle. 

"I am afraid I did not understand," he said coldly, icily 
rather; his voice seemed to have come straight out of a 
refrigerator. 

It is hard upon a man to have to address a woman in 
such a voice. 

"You could not fail to understand. If you didn't under- 
stand then, you have not that plea now. You have ruined 
the girl's reputation, and you have broken her heart; she 
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will die if you do not save her. She is waiting now for 
the message I am to take her back. It is a message of life 
or death to her. Will you marry her? " 

"I will not marry her! " 

Stephen could not have spoken more decidedly. 

The Baroness Eberlein went away breathing threatenings 
both loud and deep. Stephen saw her to the head of 
the stairs. At the bottom of the stairs she stopped and 
called up to him, so that all in the house might hear: 

"You have ruined B6bee's reputation, and you have 
broken her heart; and now you refuse.to marry her!" 

" Yes," Stephen said, letting the fury of his passion get 
the better of him, " I most certainly refuse to marry her !" 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

THE CHURCH PORCH. 

It was all over Thorpe the next day. The last scan- 
dal was worse than the first. Everybody in Thorpe knew 
that the self-righteous curate who had turned the organist 
out of the church for a trifling indiscretion had been found 
out himself. He had been trifling all this time with the 
affections of a member of the congregation; he had ruined 
her reputation, and he had broken her heart. 

In fact, at the present moment she lay a-dying. 

It was very much like a transposed version of Barbara 
Allen, only that the curate did not go to the Hermitage in 
response to Beb&e's summons to see her die. 

It was not for lack of a summons that he did not go. 
The doctor who had been called in to attend B6b6e 
stopped Stephen in the street the next morning, and told 
him that the young lady at the Hermitage was in a very 
critical state, and that in her delirium she called for him 
continually. 
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He hadn't quite believed what the Baroness had said 
about Bebee's illness; but the medical man, who had 
been summoned in haste, when a fit of hysteria had 
culminated in violent delirium, spoke seriously of her 
condition. He couldn't say exactly what was the nature 
of her malady; it was purely mental, arising from some 
undue excitement of the brain. The girl was nervous and 
sensitive, and highly strung, and she had had a shock of 
some kind, and had broken down under it. Some girls 
never lose a chance of breaking down. 

Stephen thanked him for his information, and went his 
way; but he didn't go to the Hermitage. He thought he 
knew what was the matter with poor B6b6e better than 
the doctor did. 

If it hadn't been for those few words with his Rector on 
the day after his return, Stephen would have gone straight 
to Mary Grove, and told her all about it. He had 
nothing to go to the Rectory for now; all those dear 
morning meetings were at an end. Whatever he had to 
say to Banister he said to him in the vestry, when they 
met there at the daily service. There was nothing to go 
up to the house for. 

The Rector had heard all about Bebee's illness as well 
as other people, and he had also received a letter from the 
Baroness making serious charges against his curate. He 
spoke to Stephen about the letter one morning when they 
met in the vestry. • 

He waited to speak to him until after the morning 
service, and then, when he had come in from the church, 
and was taking off his surplice he spoke to him. 

" I am very sorry to hear about the poor girl at the 

Hermitage " he began; and then he paused and waited 

for Stephen to speak, but Stephen was silent. 

"Dr. Merivale tells me she is in a very critical condition; 
she is not likely to recover." 
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"No," said Stephen in a hard, dry voice; "so I have 
heard." 

He didn't show the least emotion. His face was set 
white and hard and desperate while he waited to hear what 
was coming next. 

" I am sorry to say," the Rector went on, with an added 
sternness in his voice that was not lost upon Stephen, 
" that report connects your name with hers; it goes so 
far, indeed, as to say that you are the cause of this illness 
— that, in fact, the girl is dying of a broken heart." 

He did not say that he had received a letter from the 
Baroness with these specific charges: he said "report." 

" I am very sorry," Stephen said in his hard dry, un- 
emotional voice, "but there is some mistake. I have 
nothing to do with Miss Rosenthal's illness." 

Banister flushed up under his white skin; it was the 
first time Stephen had seen any color in his face since his 
return home. 

" It must be a serious mistake, then, a mistake that 
requires some explanation. Have you not been in the 
habit of meeting this young lady secretly? Did yon not 
meet her by appointment in town a week or two ago, and 
return alone with her at midnight? And — and have you 
not made her presents of jewellery ?" 

What could Stephen say to these charges? They could 
only have been made by one person. He could not deny 
them without betraying Bebee, and he did the only thiug 
he could do under the circumstances. 

He was silent. 

His Rector paused and waited, watching him all the 
time with his keen, searching eyes. For a wonder, 
Stephen didn't redden under the scrutiny. He turned 
pale to the lips, and his face was hard, not defiant. 

"What answer have you to make to these charges?" 

" I have no answer to make," Stephen said. 
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His lips trembled as he spoke, but his face was very 
noble, very indignant. He could not understand his 
Rector — for whom he had worked so hard, whose place he 
had tried unweariedly to fill, whom he had prayed for every 
day of his life for months past — doubting him. He could 
have believed that everybody else would have failed him 
before Banister. Oh, this sorrow had changed him, had 
hammered him into quite another shape! 

The Hector's face grew pale and stern at Stephen's 
answer. 

"Do you know what your silence means?" he said 
coldly. " You leave me no alternative but to believe the 
reports that have reached me — the charges, I may say, 
rather, that have been brought against you?" 

" The charges are groundless," Stephen said with a 
bitterness he could not keep out of his voice, " but I have 
nothing to say in defence. I can only give you my 
word." 

There was a pained look on his face, almost of entreaty, 
that would have touched most men, but it did not touch 
the Hector. He was thinking of that scene in the church 
when Stephen had taken that high hand, and now, almost 
on the same spot — where Doll had knelt, and Briinning 
had made that appeal for mercy — he was standing a culprit 
himself. 

The Rector thought of all this as he stood there, and he 
hardened his heart against the foolish emotional fellow 
who stood white and trembling before him. 

"lam sorry, in the face of the evidence against you — 
the overwhelming evidence — that I cannot accept your 
bare denial, Dashwood. Perhaps you may reconsider it, 
and give the explanation 1 ask — that I am bound to ask. 
If you persist in your silence, you leave me no alternative 
but to " 

The Rector really was moved, though he looked so hard 
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and stern. He remembered what this man had been to 
him in his affliction, and he had to set his lips hard to keep 
them from trembling. 

Stephen did not wait for him to finish the sentence. 

"You mean/' he said, interrupting him, "that — that I 
had better resign the curacy?" 

"Exactly. You will quite see the expediency of it. 
You could not go on here without an explanation — without 
a quite satisfactory answer being given to the charges 
brought against you. There has been so much scandal in 
the Church already " 

" Yes, yes," Stephen said, with that nasty lump coming 
suddenly into his throat. "It will be better forme to 
leave. When — can — I — go?" 

The lump was almost choking him; it would hardly let 
him speak. 

" Yon can go whenever you like; you can go at once. I 
think, perhaps, the sooner you leave Thorpe the better." 

Stephen had got his dismissal. His hands trembled so 
that he could hardly take off his surplice, which he had 
been wearing until now; and then he had to straighten out 
the lines in his face, and go out of the church, and back 
through the street to his lodgings, with his heart bleeding 
and every nerve in an agony. 

He went away the next day; but before he left Thorpe 
he had a little interview with Mary. 

There was an evening service on this particular day; 
there was always a service and a sermon on Friday even- 
ings, and Stephen came up to the church for the last 
time. 

He came early, and he passed the Rectory on the way. 
He would have liked to have gone in and said good-bye to 
the children. There was no one in Thorpe, except Mary, 
that he so much desired to say good-bye to as Poppy and 
Tommy. He wanted to feel their soft arms about his neck, 
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and the warm touch of their fresh young faces against his 
own. He quite yearned for contact with something pure 
and sweet and innocent. He would have given anything 
to have gone into the Eectory as he used to do, and climbed 
the familiar stairs, and opened the nursery door, and heard 
the old welcoming shout, and seen the bright faces grow 
brighter for his coming. 

Something kept him back. 

He never knew exactly what; he couldn't quite trust 
himself, for one thing. That lump in his throat had got 
quite unmanageable. 

He looked up at the lighted nursery window as he passed. 
He knew exactly what was behind that white blind that 
the light shone through like a guiding star. 

It was the children's bed-time, and Mary was hearing 
them say their evening prayers. Perhaps even now they 
were praying for him; they generally did. And then the 
picture rose up before him of Mary with the child at her 
knee, and the little hands raised in prayer and blessing, 
as he had seen them on that memorable night. 

He bowed his head and went on his way. He never knew 
how he got through that last evening service. The old 
prayers, and the familiar psalms, and the hymns that he 
had heard dozens of times before, seemed all new to him. 
It seemed as if they had been dead, mere dead, meaning- 
less words all these years, and they had suddenly sprung 
into life. 

The Hector's voice as he preached that last sermon 
seemed speaking to him from some distant forgotten time 
that he could but faintly recall. It was all so strange, 
but familiar, and there was present with him through all 
the service a deadening, benumbing sense of loss. 

He went out directly the service was over. He wanted to 
speak to Mary before she went back to the Rectory, and he 
caught her up in the porch. 
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" I am going away," he said to her when he canght her 
up; " I am leaving here to-morrow." 

" So I have heard," she said softly, and he thought that 
her voice was not quite steady. " Mr. Banister has told 
me " 

" Has he told you why I am going?" 

"Yes; he has told me why." 

" And you " 

She did not let him finish the sentence. 

" Oh, how can you ask? Of course I trust you. What 
could I do but trust you? " 

He pressed her hand, which he found out quite accident- 
ally was still in his. 

" God bless yon, dear," he said in a broken voice. "God 
bless you for your confidence! I didn't think it of Banister; 
I didn't think that he'd so easily lose faith in me. I have 
been loyal to him. I have done my best — my very best; 
God is my Judge!" 

His voice broke quite down. That lump grew to such 
tremendous proportions that he couldn't speak another word, 
but stood silent in the church porch, with Mary's hand in 
his, and a mist before his eyes transfiguring her sweet face 
and her beautiful chestnut hair. 

It did not look the least like human hair in that confused 
light. It looked like a nimbus surrounding the pure 
upturned face of a saint. Stephen could think of nothing 
else to liken it to. The Rector came out of the church as 
they stood there, and he offered Mary the half of his um- 
brella. It was raining hard, and Mary walked beside him 
down the churchyard path towards the Rectory. Stephen 
stood watching them in the porch, and as the dark figures 
went down the path, side by side, he was struck by Mary's 
resemblance to the Rector's dead wife. She might have 
been living now, walking back with him as of old; nobody 
watching them as Stephen watched t-heip^ walking side by 
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side down the churchyard path, and fading away into 
the darkness of the winter night, would have told the dif- 
ference. 

Stephen .went to town the next day. He left Thorpe 
quite early, before any one was about. He did not say 
" good-bye " to a single person in the place. 

He told himself that his life here had been a failure. He 
had tried honestly to do his duty; he had done his best, 
but he had failed. 

Perhaps he had. Who can say? Sometimes failure is only 
another name for success. 

It is hard to tell the difference. 



CHAPTEE XXXVIII. 

IN THE EAST END. 

Stephen, when he left Thorpe Eegis, went to the East 
End. Where else should he go? It is the spiritual refuge 
for the maimed, and the halt, the broken, and the bruised 
in the battle of life. 

Everybody who has any real or fancied trouble — which is 
very much the same thing, only harder to bear — goes to the 
East End now. They used to go into monasteries or 
nunneries; now they go to the East End. There is always 
trouble there — the genuine thing, in one form or another 
— they are sure of fellowship in their suffering, and may, 
perhaps, learn to carry their burdens without making a 
fuss about them, when they see how patiently others, more 
heavy laden than themselves, bear theirs. 

They learn, at any rate, to suffer in silence. There is 
a great deal to be learnt in the world; we come into it so 
utterly naked, and wc don't begin to learn lessons that are 
of real use to us until quite late in life. We have gone 
through a great deal before we learn to suffer and be 
silent. We are shamed into it by the example of others. 
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Stephen Dashwood learnt the lesson slowly. He thought 
he had been dreadfully badly used when he first came to 
his East End parish. He couldn't understand how any 
man could so readily believe the idle tales that were told 
him, as his Kector had believed the stories he had heard 
about him, or how any candid mind could put such a wil- 
ful construction on his actions, however open to question, 
as Banister had. 

These things had filled him at the time with poignant 
grief, amounting almost to anguish, and if it hadn't been 
for the nice letters Mary Grove wrote to him he would have 
been quite broken-hearted in those first miserable weeks 
in his new parish. 

It was not a nice parish, and though there were half a 
dozen other curates working in it, Stephen's hands were 
full from morning to night. It was bitterly cold weather 
when he came to it, and there was an unusual amount of 
destitution, even for the East End. 

Everybody, it seemed to him, was out of work, and there 
was a good deal of low fever about, and a nasty new com- 
plaint which, to divest it of its terrors, and to get people 
accustomed to it under a familiar name, the doctors called 
influenza. 

Stephen had to go in and out among the influenza 
patients continually. He sometimes thought if he could 
catch it himself and die off as quietly as so many poor 
creatures about him were dying off, it would be an easy 
solution of his difficulties. 

But he did not catch it — people seldom catch things 
they want to; all the other curates caught it, and a lot of 
the lady workers in the parish, and his hands were full to 
overflowing. He had to do all sorts of incongruous things 
at that time, when everybody was laid up and there was 
such a dearth of workers. 

He had to preside over a soup-kitchen, and to assist in 
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dispensing soup and bread and beef puddings from a 
wheelbarrow at the Dock gates, and make himself useful 
at the children's free dinners, and at all the charitable 
functions in the parish. He never knew for a whole month 
what it was to have an hour to himself. He gave up pre- 
paring his sermons; if his turn came to preach, he stood 
up in the pulpit and spoke to his poorer neighbors out of the 
fulness of his heart. Perhaps he would not have reached 
them so well if he had taken hours preparing what he 
had got to say to them. 

But Stephen's real work was outside his church. The 
services of the church, the weddings, and the baptisms, 
were the least part of his duties. At the East End so few 
people go to church, so the church, in one form or another, 
has to go to the people. It took the form of fuel, and 
blankets, and soup, and dinners to starving children, and 
a wheelbarrow with beef puddings for the quite destitute 
at the Dock gates. 

Stephen had come back one day from that wheelbarrow 
at the Docks to snatch a hasty cup of tea, when he found 
a letter awaiting him. 

It was written in a female hand, and it bore the post- 
mark of Thorpe Regis, and the sight of it sent a cold 
shiver down his back. 

There was only one lady at Thorpe who was in the habit 
of writing to him; but the letter was not from Mary 
Grove. 

He recognized the writing in a moment; it was the same 
as the letter the travelling tinker had brought him on that 
miserable day — the same writing as those anonymous letters 
tli at had disturbed the peace of Mary Grove. 

He knew it now, when the writing was not so shaky, and 
it was not blurred and blistered with tears; he recognized 
it in a moment. 

He opened it with a gesture of impatience and disgust. 
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He would much rather not have opened it at all; he would 
have liked to have returned it to the writer unread. 

It was an appeal from Bebee for help — pecuniary help. 

She was not dead of a broken heart, after all. She had 
got over her fit of hysteria when Stephen had gone away; 
she had left off screaming and kicking — people usually 
kick in violent hysterics, which is neither becoming nor 
ladylike — and she had got well almost as suddenly as she 
had fallen ill. 

She was quite well now, well and unhappy. Her life at 
the Hermitage had become unbearable, and she had de- 
termined to run away. She had nowhere to run to, no 
friends but that poor thing in Germany, who had gone 
back to her mother. Anna's mother, she wrote, was 
willing to have her, and she would find some work to do if 
she once got back to her native place, and it was for money 
for this journey she wrote imploring Stephen's aid. 

He was sorry for Beb6e directly he read the letter — sorry, 
and ashamed of himself for thinking ill of her. He was 
quite sure that she had nothing to do with those charges 
that had steeled his Rector's heart against him. He 
was so glad to have an opportunity of atoning in some 
way for the injustice he had done her, that he sent her the 
money she asked for without delay. He sent it by the 
next post, addressed to her at the Post Office, Thorpe 
Kegis. He took the precaution to enclose no letter with 
the postal notes he sent, no scrap of writing that could be 
brought against him. 

He folded the notes in a sheet of blank notepaper, and 
addressed the envelope to Bebee, and prided himself on his 
judgment and discretion. 

Alas for the best laid schemes of men and mice! 

The answer came sooner than Bebee had looked for it. 
It came the next morning, and the Baroness happening to 
look in at the post office on her way to the town, the post' 
mistress gave her poor B6b6e's letter. 
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The denouement is soon told. 

There was another scene of hysterics at the Hermitage — 
the doctor was not called in on this occasion — and the en- 
velope addressed to Bebee and the crisp notes — not the 
blank sheet of paper — were taken up to the Rectory and 
shown to all too credulous Tom Banister. 

Here was confirmatory evidence of all the previous 
charges. Dashwood was sending the girl money from 
London in an indirect, underhand way. There was no 
denying his writing, nor the postmark of his parish on the 
notes. 

Mrs. Tom had been quite right when she called him a 
black sheep. 

Banister told Mary Grove all about it after lunch, when 
the children had gone out into the garden for a run. He 
thought it was his duty to warn her. He had noted the 
regularity of Stephen's letters to his children's governess, 
and he could not believe that any map .would write twice a 
week to a woman without getting a letter now and then in 
reply. 

He had noted also that tell-tale color in Mary's face when 
he used to open the letter-bag, and solemnly hand her those 
letters across the breakfast-table. Putting these things to- 
gether, he thought he was doing his duty in telling her 
how Stephen had got entangled with that German girl in 
the ridiculous frocks at the Hermitage, and that he was 
even now sending her money. 

Mary changed color when Banister began to tell her in a 
solemn, pompous way, that was so new to him, about her 
lover, and she got up hastily in the middle and went over 
to the window on the pretense of looking after the children, 
so that he could not see the effect of his communication 
upon her. 

He had something else to tell her the next day — no, not 
the next day, the day after. He didn't tell her after 
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lunch; he called her into the library at night after prayers, 
and told her with faltering lips and a quaver in his voice 
that she had not heard in it since that day when he came 
home and told the children that their mother would never 
come back to them — never, never. 

He felt it was some such message he had for Mary 
Grove, and his heart was still tender with his recent sor- 
row, and he could not pronounce the death-warrant to her 
hopes unmoved. 

Bebee had gone up to London in spite of the Baroness 
having got possession of the money that Stephen had sent 
to her. She had sold some trinkets at a jeweller's in the 
town, and raised a sufficient sum to take her to London, 
and she had gone direct to Stephen. 

She had been traced to his lodgings, and he had taken 
her in. She was still there, under his roof, when the Rec- 
tor took Mary into the library, and with a faltering voice 
told her the pitiful tale. 

She couldn't hide her face in a curtain now; she could 
only listen with a white face and a wounded look in her 
eyes that haunted Tom Banister like a reproach for months 
after, while he told her of her lover's unworthiness. 

It was a true tale. The Baroness had been at the trou- 
ble of verifying every detail before she took her story up to 
the Rectory. 

Bebee really had runaway, and she had raised the money 
for her railway fare in the way she had described. For 
the second time she had parted with her ring, and she 
had gone up to town by a third-class train with the 
money. 

She did not reach Stephen's lodgings until late in the 
evening; she had walked from one end of London to the 
other to find him; she had no money to pay for a cab, and 
she arrived at his lodgings weary and footsore just before 
midnight. 
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She had ran away, she said; nothing should ever induce 
her to return, and then, when Stephen looked grave and 
unsympathetic, she gave signs of going straight off into 
one of those dreadful fits of hysterics that would have 
aroused the whole neighborhood. 

There was nothing to be done but to take her in. He 
couldn't turn her out penniless in the streets of London at 
that time of night. He did the only thing he could do; 
he got his landlady to give her a bed and to look after her 
until something could be arranged. 

He sat up half the night thinking what he should do 
with her. He was quite prepared to see the Baroness 
Eberlein turn up the next morning, and he knew quite well 
that the scandal would be all over Thorpe before the day 
was out, and that it would reach Mary's ears. 

The Baroness did not turn up in the morning; she was 
quite satisfied to leave B6bee on his hands. 

Stephen had not sat up half the night for nothing. He 
had quite made up his mind what he would do with poor 
unwelcome B6b6e before he went to bed. 

She was looking limp, and pale, and shamefaced when 
he saw her in the morning; she had made a confidante of 
the woman of the house, whose room she had shared for 
the night, and she had represented to her the enormity of 
the thing she had done. 

Bebee had had a quiet little fit of hysterics — she couldn't 
get on without a fit of hysterics very long — and when Ste- 
phen sent for her to speak to him in the morning, she had 
gone into the room with her poor, pale face swollen and 
distorted with weeping, and her pink eyes looking pinker 
than ever. 

She looked exactly like a white mouse, he remarked, 
when he saw her creeping into the room. If he had had 
any idea of marrying her before, he would have altered 
his mind now. But he had no idea whatever of marry- 
ing her. He had something else in his head. 
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Stephen let her pour out her little miserable story of 
years of cruelty, injustice, and oppression. He could not 
stop her if he would; she would have had another fit then 
and there if he had refused to listen to her. 

Poor Bebee had been the tool of a clever adventuress. 
She had passed as her cousin, her youthful cousin, when 
she was really her niece; she had helped to build up that 
house of cards, which already had begun to fall about her 
ears. 

She owned, too, with tears, to writing those anony- 
mous letters at the Baroness's dictation to Mary Grove. 
She would have told Stephen a great deal more if he would 
have listened; she would have told him what he already 
knew; how the Baroness, when she heard of his engagement 
to Mary Grove, out of rage and jealousy made those mis- 
representations that drove him out of Thorpe. 

She would have told him more, but he stopped her. 

"I know all," he said, "and what I do not know I 



" Oh, but you do not know how false that story was — 
about— about my illness. I was not ill; I was only hys- 
terical. She made me cry day and night. She drove me 
out of my mind, and when I was quite delirious with cry- 
ing and grief, and thought I was in the waiting-room 
again, in the midst of that crowd, and prayed for you to 
come to my aid, she said " 

"Never mind what she said." Stephen stopped her 
confession abruptly, and made the poor little thing put on 
her red cloak and her ridiculous hat, and come out into the 
street with him. 

" You are not going to send me back?" she said, stop- 
ping at the corner, and clasping her hands in h6r childish 
imploring way. 

"Not unless you want to go back; not if we can find 
anything for you to do in London." 
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" Oh, I will do anything! I will scrub floors, I will 
sweep the streets, I will work my fingers to the bone, if 
you will let me stay here!" Bebee pleaded in her exag- 
gerated way, and she was very near breaking down 
again. 

" There will not be any need for you to do any of these 
unpleasant things/' Stephen said cheerfully. " Would you 
like to nurse children? you like children; I know; I re- 
member how you nursed little Carl. Would you like 
to go into a hospital, among your own country-people, as 
nurse, to look after the women and the children?" 

"Would I? Oh " 

The vision was too much for B6b6e, and she began to 
cry. 

The people in the street looked after Stephen as he hur- 
ried her along. Her absurd conspicuous dress attracted a 
good deal of attention in the East End; her dress, and her 
red eyes, and her white face. Everybody thought Stephen 
had picked up a strolling player, and was carrying her off 
to a reformatory. 

He was very glad when they reached the German Hos- 
pital. He left Bebee in the ward with the children, and 
he went into the matron's room alone. 

It was lucky for him that the matron was an English- 
woman who spoke German, and not a German woman who 
spoke English, for he had a good deal to tell her about 
B6b£e, and he might not have made his meaning plain. 
He knew the matron before to-day; he had been associated 
with her in good works before now Many of her poor 
patients had come from his parish, and he visited them 
regularly, though he could not speak a word to them in 
their native tongue. 

He told her all that it was necessary for her to know about 
B6b6e, and enlisted her sympathy for the homeless, 
broken-spirited girl he had brought to her. Then they 
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went out into the ward, and the girl he had described so 
feelingly as being broken in body aud mind was sitting in 
the midst of a group of children of all ages, who were 
hanging around her, and one or two had climbed into her 
lap, and she was singing to them, as she had sung to little 
Carl, the sweet old German cradle song that Stephen 
remembered so well. 

She was weeping and sad no longer, and she did not look 
the least like a white mouse. Her eyes were shining, and 
there were two pink spots on her white cheeks, and a 
dimple that Stephen had never seen in them before had 
come out — a proper dimple, that came and went, and 
behaved in the charming, capricious way a dimple should 
behave on a girl's cheek — and she was singing like a bird. 

Oh, it was a wonderful transformation! 

' ' She will do/' said the matron with a smile, " she will 
do very well. You will not have to send her back. She 
is one of us already." 

CHARTER XXXIX. 

SISTER DOLORES. 

Stephen had every reason to congratulate himself that 
he had got rid of Bebee so easily. She might have hung 
round his neck like an old man of the sea, and he might 
not have been ablfe to shake her off. 

While he was still congratulating himself, a letter came 
to him from his late Rector. It was not often that Banis- 
ter had had occasion to write to him, and he had never 
written in such a cold, formal way as he wrote to him 
now. Stephen read the letter with a distinct sensation of 
a cold hand tightening round his heart, and when he had 
finished it, it seemed as if all the vitality had gone out of 
him. 

The letter told him that everything relating to B6b&e's 
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flight was known — everything, to her taking shelter beneath 
his roof — and suggesting to him, as the only honorable 
course open to him under the circumstances, to release 
Mary Grove from her engagement. 

It was like asking a drowning man to give up the rope 
that he clung to for life and safety. 

And then, with the letter before him, and that cold 
hand closing round his heart, a vision rose before his eyes 
of that last interview with Mary, when she left him stand- 
ing in the church porch, and she walked down the path 
beneath the Rector's umbrella. He remembered quite well 
how their two shadows merged into one as they passed into 
the Rectory gate. 

Mary was in her right place there, he told himself bitterly. 
No one could fill her place to Mrs. Tom's children. He 
had no right to take her away. He might explain things, 
it was still open to explain; but if Mary wanted her freedom 
— if it were good for her and that dear dead woman's 
children, and for Banister himself, that she should have 
her freedom — he would not stand in her way. 

He loved her too well to stand in her way. Perhaps 
that was the test of his love. 

He gave Mary Grove the freedom she sought, or that 
Tom Banister sought for her, and then he threw himself 
heart and soul into his work. He had only thrown his 
soul into it before, and now he threw his heart into it. It 
is astouishing how much the two can accomplish to- 
gether. 

With BGbee's flight came a change in the establishment 
at the Hermitage. In fact, a catastrophe overtook it, and 
it tumbled to pieces like a house of cards. It didn't tumble 
to pieces about the Baroness Eberlein's ears. That lady 
had removed to a safe distance before the decadence came. 
She had not only removed herself, but she had removed 
everything of value with her. She had gone, clean gone, 
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before anyone knew she was going, and the too-confiding 
batchers and bakers and candlestick-makers of Thorpe 
Regis were left lamenting. 

She took everything that was portable away with her; 
bat there was still a great deal left behind; chairs and 
tables, and a new set of silver-plated harness, and the pony- 
carriage, and the old piebald pony. 

The saddler came up the morning her flight was known, 
and carried away the harness — went down the street re- 
joicing with it on his back. The man from whom she 
hired the pony-carriage also dragged his property home in 
triumph. The sight of the harness and the carriage being 
borne off by their respective owners was the signal for a 
general sack. 

Before the landlord arrived to put in his claim, the house 
was cleared — quite cleared. There was nothing left to him 
for his long arrears of rent but the old piebald pony in the 
stable, who was worth exactly a pound a leg. 

Yes, there was something else left behind; there were 
the cats. 

They are there still. They make the night musical 
with their fiendish sounds. They cling to the deserted 
house, and will not be enticed away. Nervous people 
passing that way after dark hear strange noises — the voice, 
they say, of an old woman wailing, and a girl screaming 
in hysterics — and so a report has gone out that the place is 
haunted. 

There is no old woman there now to wail; she disap- 
peared at the time the Baroness went away; and the girl 
has given up screaming. 

She has given up other things besides; weeping and sulk- 
ing and wearing ridiculous gowns. She wears a lovely 
nurse's gown now, and a white apron and a becoming cap, 
and though she has so much white about her she is no 
longer like a white mouse. The resemblance has ceased 
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to exist, for her eyes are do longer pink, they are not even 
green; and a young German doctor who goes through the 
wards of the German Hospital every morning, thinks they 
are the sweetest eyes he has ever seen. 

There is no accounting for taste. 

The dark days and the east wind were over at last, and 
the sun shone out again even at the East End, and the 
spring was here — spring, with its daffodils and primroses. 
Alas! here in London, only tied up in bunches at the street 
corners; but they were an earnest of the fields and the 
woods that they were blowing far away in the sweet green 
country. 

Stephen loved the country, and the sight of their fresh 
sweet faces brought back to him the hedgerows of Thorpe. 
He used to buy bunches of spring flowers at the street 
corners, and take them to the German Hospital to Bebee. 
He thought she hungered like he did for the woods and 
the fields; but she would pull them to pieces when he 
went away and distribute them among the little cots 
ranged against the wall. She didn't want anything, not 
even a flower, that reminded her of that unhappy time. 

The sweet spring days deepened into summer, and 
summer again to autumn, and winter was once more here, 
with its privations and snows. 

Stephen had not taken a holiday all the year; he waited 
until the late autumn, until the other curates had each 
taken their holiday month and comeback again, and then, 
just as the winter was setting in, he went away. 

When he came back one of his first visits was to Bebee 
at the German Hospital. 

There was a strange look on her face when she came 
tripping down through the ward to meet him; and she 
put her finger to her lip to check him when he would 
have greeted her in his usual way. 

"Hush! " she said with an air of mystery he could not 
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understand, " speak softly; she will hear you. She is al- 
ways watching the door. I must tell her you are here; 
you must not surprise her too suddenly. " 

"She?" Stephen repeated. "Whom do you mean?" 

His face grew quite pale; he was dreadfully afraid the 
Baroness was here. 

" It is not her/' said Bebee quickly. " Oh no, it is not 
her! But of course you have not heard. It is that poor 
thing. Carl went away and left her. They quarrelled — 
and — and Carl went back to poor Anna and the children. 
It was right for him to go back." 

" You don't mean that she is here?" Stephen said, and 
then for a moment he could not think why he was so 
agitated. 

All the little cots seemed to turn round, and to be stand- 
ing on the ceiling, and the windows and the doors of the 
ward were all upside down. He caught at the brass knob 
of a cot that he was standing near to steady himself, and 
Beb6e went on in her rapid German way: 

" She was left all alone here, and she had to do something 
to live. One must live " 

" Yes," Stephen said feebly. 

" There was no other way. No one would have her as 
a governess — she could do nothing else. She went on the 
stage " 

" Yes," Stephen gasped. 

He didn't at all follow her. He couldn't think how the 
fact of Doll having gone on the stage accounted for her 
being here. 

" Poor thing! it was quite new to her. She was not 
used to it like the others. She had not learnt to be care- 
ful; she went too near .the lights, and her dress caught. 
It was a flimsy dress, and it blazed up in a moment, and she 
was dreadfully burned; and, as this was the nearest place, 
they brought her here." 
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The little cots all settled themselves in their right 
places, and the small inmates, none the worse for the 
aerial journey, looked solemnly out over the bars, in their 
phlegmatic way, and the doors and windows of the ward, 
Stephen remarked, returned to their accustomed positions. 

"Here?" he repeated faintly, and his voice sounded a 
long way off. 

" She has been here a fortnight, and she knows every- 
thing. She knew me in a moment when I spoke to her, 
and she made me tell her all — everything, all that has 
happened. She has been watching that door for you to 
come, night and day, for a week. She is watching it 
now." 

"Where is she?" Stephen asked, as in a dream. The 
voice did not seem at all like his own. 

" She is over there, near the window, and she is hiding 
her face with her hands. Her poor face! Oh, she is dread- 
fully changed!" 

" Was she much burnt?" 

Stephen asked the question as he walked beside B6bee 
up the ward. 

" She was burnt about the face most. She is dreadfully 
disfigured; you will not recognise her." 

Bebee was quite right; Stephen did not recognise Doll 
in the poor creature with the blackened, disfigured face, 
as he stood beside her bed. She was dreadfully burned. 
All her beautiful hair was burnt quite off, and one side of 
her face was drawn and scarred. It seemed that no one 
could ever look at her again without a shudder. 

Stephen was deeply moved, and he took the hand that 
lay outside the coverlet, and pressed it. He could not trust 
himself to speak. He forgot all about her wrong-doing and 
the suffering she had brought upon others. He forgot 
everything in his compassion for the stricken, suffering 
creature before him. 
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She had not a word to say in supplication or defence. She 
was silent like another Magdalen, and bathed his hand with 
her tears. 

The tears were real enough now. She had lost everything 
— home, friends, reputation, lover, beauty, all were gone. 
She had nothing left but her poor seamed, scarred face and 
her tarnished name. 

Her tears were quite real. 

Stephen saw a good deal of Doll during the month that 
followed, until she left the hospital convalescent; that is, 
so far convalescent as she would ever be. The shock had 
destroyed her fearless independent spirit, as the flame had 
destroyed her beautiful face. She had gone through the 
fire literally, and she had come out a different creature. 

She was not to be measured with the beautiful high- 
spirited Doll, Stephen once knew; she was a meek, timid, 
dependent creature, with an infinite capacity for suffering 
mutely, and a depth of gratitude for every kindness shown 
to her that was quite touching. 

Stephen got on much better with the new Doll than he 
did with the old, and in the last weeks of her stay at the 
hospital he often talked with her about her future. She 
had no plans. Like Bebee, like most women who depend 
on their youthful charms and their accomplishments, she 
had no idea of getting a living. She was willing to do any- 
thing. Like B6b6e, she would have meekly taken up the 
street broom if Stephen had bade her. 

It was lucky for him in this dilemma that he had a female 
counsellor at hand, a wise counsellor who was always ready 
to be consulted by every soul in the parish in every diffi- 
culty, need, sickness, or any other adversity that happened 
to befall them. There ought to be one of those female 
counsellors at least in every parish. It would be a new and 
worthy vocation. 

The lady Stephen consulted was the Superior of a sister- 
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hood of lay helpers, who were working in the parish. The 
lady wore a dress that some people object to on the 
ground, not of its unbecomingness, for it is decidedly be- 
coming, but of its assuming for its wearer a degree of holi- 
ness and philanthropy higher and broader and deeper than 
her worldly sisters. 

Let us hope that the assumption is not unmerited. 
Stephen told the Lady Superior all he knew about Doll. 
He left nothing untold. 

The result of this confidence was that the lady herself 
visited the German Hospital, and invited Doll to make 
the house of the sisterhood her home until something could 
be thought of. 

Doll caught at the offer eagerly, like a drowning wretch 
catches at a straw. She was quite ready to do anything 
if the good sisters would have her. 

The Lady Superior fetched her away herself, and the 
good sisters, who knew all about her — there were no 
secrets here — took her in. 

They didn't pet her and make much of her like good 
people are so apt to do with reformed characters; but they 
gave her a chance of retrieving the past, of testing the sin- 
cerity of her repentance. It is so natural to repent when 
one hasn't a leg left to stand upon. There is nothing 
else to be done. Peccavi, peccavi! is the natural cry of 
humanity on its knees. When it gets up again the tune 
is changed. 

Doll's probation lasted until the sweet spring weather 
had made all the street corners of the dreary London 
streets again fragrant with the breath of the woods and 
the field. 

Stephen carried up a bunch of primroses he had bought 
at a street corner when he went up on one of these first 
balmy spring days to see Doll. He had often seen her 
meanwhile engaged in the humble work of the house — 
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it could never be too humble for Doll — but he had not 
seen her in her new dress. . 

He was not prepared for the change he saw in her. It 
was not the old Doll, it was Sister Dolores who came to 
meet him in the sweet staid dress of the sisterhood, into 
which now she had been admitted as a novice. 

Her beautiful brown hair had grown again, and es- 
caped in soft rings from under her cap, and the cap it- 
self mercifully concealed the seam that marred her poor 
drawn face. It was drawn still and scarred, and there was 
something in it beyond beauty that would still be there 
when youth and beauty were hers no longer. 

Looking at her as she stood in the sweet spring sun- 
shine, bending over the flowers he had brought, drinking 
in their beauty and freshness with that new light of love 
and reverence in her eyes, Stephen thought she had 
gained more than she had lost. 

His views had changed since he had come to the East 
End; loss and gain had changed places. Standards vary 
according to the masters we serve. The world has a 
standard of its own — and a master. 

" I have had a letter from Thorpe this morning," Doll 
said, as she bent over the flowers. "I could not stay 
any longer without writing to mother — poor mother! — 
and telling her of my safety and — and undeserved happi- 
ness. I told her all — eveything — I could tell her now, 
and — and she has forgiven me! Oh, I was sure she would 
forgive me \" DolFs eyes had brimmed over,and her tears 
were falling into the fresh sweet hearts of the primroses. 
" Oh, to think that I might have been forgiven long ago, 
and I was afraid to ask ! I did not know how much she 
loved me. I did not know anything about love till now/' 

Her tears were falling fast and her lips were quivering. 
She was not the least like the old Doll. 

" Who was the letter from? " Stephen asked in a voice 
that he could not keep quite steady. 
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" From Mary. She has forgiven me, too — forgiven me 
without asking! I did not dare to write to Mary. She is 
so happy, she conld not help being pitiful. What is the 
use of happiness if it does not make one forgiving and 
tender-hearted? She is going to be married directly. She 
is going to marry Mr. Banister; she is going to be a mother 
to poor Mrs. Banister's children. " 

Stephen came away with a great singing in his ears; it 
might be the sound of Mary's wedding bells, if they could 
reach so far. He had a vision before his eyes all the way, 
not of Mary Grove going back to the Rectory under the 
Hector's umbrella, not of the little child in white kneeling 
at Mary's knee, but of Sister Dolores with her tremulous 
lips, and her hot tears dropping into the sweet spring 
flowers. 



Stephen Dashwood has done so many foolish things in 
his life; it is possible that he may yet do a more foolish 
thing than all. Who shall condemn him? 

We have not all, thank God! the same standard, and to 
his own Master he stands or falls. 



THE END. 
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